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FOREWORD 



. The Bhandarkaf Oriental Research Institute was founded on 
the. 6th of July 1917, the 8pth. birth-day of the late Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, to commemorate and perpetuate 
the eminent and life-long services of Dr. Bhandarkar to, the 


The idea of presenting a Volume of Commemorative- Essays to 
Professor Kashinath Bapuji Pathak on the occasion of his 80th 
birth-day was first mooted in a resolution of the Executive Board of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute dated 26th October 

1929^ which ran as follows 

That it be recommended to the Regulating Council that a 
volume of Commemorative Essays ( to be contributed by select 
oriental scoiars of India and outside ) be presented to Prof* K. B. 
Pathak on the occasion of his Both birth-day whicii falls on 
Asvina Suddha 8 Sake 1852 (2^)th September I 93 «) that the 
Executive Board be authorised to make all necessary arrange- 
ments to carry on the work expeditiously*” 

The resolution was approved by the Regulating Council 
of the Institute on 27th of October 1929, and a small Editorial 
Board with Dr. S, K. Belvalkar as Chairman was: constituted. Invi- 
tations to scholars in India and Europe were forthwith despatched 
and some 50 papers on various subjects were received. It was decided 
to get the volume of Essays printed at the Institute's own Press, but, 
as naturally this was expected to take time, it was decided to formally 
present the Essays in their manuscript form to Prof. Pathak on the 
occasion of his 80th birth-day, which fell on 29th September 1930, 
corresponding to Asvina Suddha Astami, Sake 1852, of the Indian 
Calendar. A meeting of the members of the Institute, of the con- 
tributing scholars and other members of the general public was 
accordingly convened at the Institute with Mr. R. H. Beckett, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, in the Chair. It was a 
large and representative gathering at which Dr, S* K* Belvalkar, 
H.> A.j, ph. 0., the Hon. Secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, submitted the following statement — 
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caiise of Sanskritic research ; and the inauguration of the 
tnte on that day was signalised by the presentation at the hands 
of Lord Willingdon. the then Governor oi this Presidency, of a 
volume of commemorative essays written by Dr, BhandarkaPs 
friends, pupils, and admirers from different lands and dedicated 
to him as a mark of respect and affection.’’ It is no doubt a rare 
good fortune for this Institute to be privileged to present another 
similar collection of Commemorative Essays to Professor Dr. 
Kashinath Bapiiji Pathak on the happy occasion oi his Both 
birth-day ( 8 1st according to the Hindu method of reckoning 
birth-days) which falls today, Asvina Suddha Astami of the 
Hindu Calendar corresponding to the 29th of September 1930, 
Oil this occasion it may not be out of place for me to mention a 
few salient facts of his biography and his literary activity which 
has been, and still continues to be, as silent and unassuming as 
it has proved to be solid and epoch-making in more than one 
branch of literary history and archaeology. 

Dr, K, B. Pathak is a Brahman belonging to the Vajasaneyi 
Sakha of the White Yajurveda, and his ancestors w^ere the Joshis 
of Sholapur, to which family the last great Marathi Poet Rama- 
joshi belonged. Some members of this family seem to have 
migrated to Hubli and permanently settled there. Professor 
Pathak’s father, Bapu Shastri, was a well-known Ghanapathi ” 
Vaidika, and he naturally wished his son, Kashinath, to follow 
the same vocation. The son, however, desired to learn English 
and went to Belgaum and to Kolhapur for the purpose. He 
graduated in 1877 and was appointed First Assistant Master in 
the SardaPs High School at Belgaum. It was here that Mr* 
Pathak saw copies of the Indian Antiquary^ which had been 
started five years ago, and through it discovered the calling of 
his life. Dr. Fleet, the well-known Epigraphist, was then the 
Collector of Belgaum and Dr. Pathak felt that it would not be 
impossible for him to write papers and articles such as Fleet 
contributed to the Indian Antiquary^ and even correct some of 
the mistakes of the latter due to a defective understanding of the 
ancient Kannada idiom. With the assistance of several fain 
friends of the Southern Maratha ■ Country amongst whom' he: 
lived, he was^enabled to gaih access,- to 'several unknown and un-; 
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published Digambara Jain Manuscripts, and set forth in proper 
perspective ail the important historical information contained 
in the concluding Prahstis of the same. 

“ Mr. Pathak’s papers in the Indian Antiquar}' as \ve!l as in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Scckty soon 
attracted attention, and Dr. Fleet, who was later appointed 
Epigraphist to the Government of India, offered to Dr. Patliak 
the post of his assistant with a substantial increase in salary. 
This offer was declined, as' Mr. Pathak apparently felt that 
service in the Educational Department would give him better 
opportunities and facilities for carrying on independent research 
work in Jain Literatuie. In 1884 Mr. Pathak was appointed 
Tutor to the Senior Chief of Miraj. This necessitated his con- 
tinued stay at Kolhapur, to the Sarasvati Bhandara belonging to 
the famous Jain Matha of which place Mr. Pathak secured free 
admission. It was here that Mr. Pathalt made his acquaintance 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar then Professor of Oriental Languages 
at the Deccan College, to whom he was privileged to explain 
several Jain texts and technical terms. As a consequence, in 
1889, when the post of the Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the Deccan College fell vacant, Dr. 
Bhandarkar offered the post to Mr. K. B. Pathak, who readily 
accepted it, because he knew- that it w'ould afford him best 
opportunities for carrying on his studies in Sanskrit literary 
history. Papers which even now pass as land-marks in the 
history of Sanskrit Scholarship, as being the final decisive words 
on certain literary controversies such as the date of Saiiikaracarya, 
belong to this period of Professor Pathak’s literary career, while 
his paper entitled the Position of Kumarila in Digambara Jain 
Literature” which was presented to the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists held in London in 1893 under the 
presidentship of Professor Max Miiller, w'on unstinted praise from 
Fleet, Leumann and several other scholars. 

“ Dr. Pathak’s researches attracted the notice of Mr. L. Rice, 
the Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, who asked 
for the loan of his services to Mysore for two years, after which 
period he again reverted to British Service.. He served as 
Head-master in Karwar, Thana and Shoiapur, and in 1901 he 
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WBS appointed Proiessor ot Sanskrit in the Deccan College^ 
Poona, from which post he retired in 1908. In the same year 
he was appointed by the University of Bombay as the 
“ Bh^awandas Indraji Lecturer ”, the subject chosen by him 
being the “ Inscriptions in the Kanarese Districts ot the Bombay 
Presidency. ” 

“ Although Professor Pathak retired from Government ser- 
vice more than 22 years ago, he has not yet retired from active 
literary career. Some important' papers of his appeared in the 
issue of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute published this 
very month, and others are to appear in the issue now in the 
Press. A distinguished feature of Professor Pathak’s papers is 
that they are in all cases based on new and unimpeachable 
evidence gleaned from inscriptions and actual quotations from 
literature, and, not on mere guesses and hypotheses. It is this 
circumstance which lends to them their value as landmarks. 
The number of new inscriptions that he has discovered and 
edited amount to about twenty, while his papers would easily 
exceed fifty. All these, and especially the latter, deserve to be 
published in a collected form. A complete list of these, put 
together with a view to eventual publication, is given at the end. 

“The General Body of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute has elected Professor Pathak as its Honorary Member 
in 1924, and in the same year the University of Tubingen 
( Germany ) conferred upon him the honorary Ph. D. as a mark 
of its appreciation of Professor Pathak’s original and eminent 
work in the cause of Sanskrit and Jain Literature. 

“The scholars who have contributed valuable papers for 
this occasion hail from the following places : — 


Place 

No, 

Place 

No. 

Bombay 

9 

Mysore 

2 

Gujarat 

2 

Germany 

1 

Central Provinces 

i 

England 

I 

Punjab 

2 

Scotland 

I 

United Provinces 

3 

Belgium 

X 

■Bteogal . . 

16 

Norway 

I 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 ,, C 



Madras 

' 5 


SI . 
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The papers will be arranged in the following main groups for 
their publication : 


1 Veda and Indo-Iranian Antiquties 

2 Epics and Puranas 

3 Buddhism and Jainism 

4 Indian Philosophy 

5 Ancient Indian History and Archaeology 

6 Grammar and Philology 

7 Kavya and Alamkara 

8 Technical Sciences 


papers 3 

... 6 
... II 

... 9 

... 4 

... 10 
... 6 


Total 


“The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute begs to take this 
opportunity to ofler its best thanks to all those scholars w'ho so 
readily responded to the Editorial Committee’s invitation for 
contributions. May the collection of essays thus brought together 
be deemed by their ■'S^orthy recepient as a tribute most fitting for 
the occasion, and may he continue to enjoy his well-merited 
rest in retirement after such a strenuous but unassuming life of 
manifold and fruitful literary activity. ” 


The printing of the Commemorative Volume began early in 
1931 and in spite of the delay involved in getting the proofs cor- 
rected by the authors resident all over India and beyond it was 
hoped that the Volume would be ready for presentation in its printed 
form by 1932. Unexpected delays however intervened and in the 
mean time Professor Pathak who w-as not latterly keeping the best of 
health passed away at Hubli on the 2nd of September 1932 at the 
age of 82. This was rather disconcerting and disappointing. The 
Editorial Committee however pushed forward the printing of the 
volume which is now being issued on Asvina Suddha Astami, Sake 
1856, the Professor’s 84th birth-day, but also unhappily a few days 
subsequent to his second Death-anniversary. May the soul of the 
departed scholar accept as a kind of a Vaftmaya Sraddha this offering 
of piety coming from his pupils, admirers and fellow-workers belong- 
ing to different Countries and Nationalities, but thus united in ex- 
pressing their appreciation for the sterling qualities of head and heart 
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displayed iii Professor Pathak's scholariy achieveiticsiitN no less thati 
in his simple and unassuming life and his honest and kindly 
disposition. 


My work of seeing this volume through the press was considerably 
lightened by the loyal assistance rendered by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, 
B, A., of the Publication Department of the Bhandarkar O. R. Insti- 
tute, who read all the proofs except the final. If some misprints 
have still remained uncorrected the reader’s indulgence for them is 
requested in view of the peculiar circumstances attending the publi- 
cation of this work. 


B. CX. R. Institute, ) 
Po6na, 15-10-34. ) 


S. K. BelvaJkttr 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF CORRUPTIONS IN RGVEDA 
BY Principal Vaijanath Kashinath Rajvade, m. a. 


( Quotations are numbered. ) 

It is a dangerous subject that I am handling. Anything that 
one does not understand is likely to be set down as corrupt. 
That is a temptation that ought to be scrupulously avoided, and I 
have done my best to resist it. This attempt of mine should be 
treated as an invitation to scholars for discussion. The text of the 
Rgveda has undergone no alteration whatever since its redaction. 
But what guarantee is there that the Rks reached the redactor in the 
form in which they had left the hand of the composers ? Even at 
the time of the redaction they were centuries old. It was a floating 
literature in all probability. Generations of bards had recited it. 
Slight alterations were quite natural. We come acrass only bits of 
what once had been complete R.ks. Vowels may have been shortened 
or lengthened. 

ffr? (i8) has been altered to and to ; one vowel 

may have been substituted for another as (7) for ; and 
one consonant for another as 

msrrRr (2-4) for 

^(6)f3r^, 

(9) for 

m (1 1) for JIT? 

(12) for 

(13) for 3T^TW:- 

In 15 frg: has been altered to 

in 16 to aifsr:, 

inioftgip-: — ' to lEfUir:, ' ' 
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while 14 and 17 are cases of redundancies which the metres must re- 
ject. The intrusion of these redundancies can be accounted lor by the 
only possible theoi7 that. Rks were committed to writing. Words 
written on the margin by way ' of explanation got inserted into 
the text by the ignorance of the copyist. Recitation would never 
permit these insertions. 

I think vowel alterations and consonantal alterations are quite 
possible. They are due to mispronunciation which neither spoils the 
metre nor offends the ear. Keen intelligence added to Vedic learning 
can alone detect them. 

Irregularities are not infrequent in Rgveda. Are what I call 
corruptions Vedic irregularities ? If not corruptions, are they irre- 
gularities at all ? 

(I) tmr firy: t 

WfT = Devotees or the gods- 

devoted praised (arsin' the great (tiff), all- 

known ( ^ ) Indra who grants wealtli ( firfsoj )• 

arsOT or ars^ gf; means to speak unto i. e. to praise, g means 
to praise and yet ars^ is prefixed to argjtct without in any way alter- 
ing the meaning. The difficult w'ords are tjvtr tr^ and fSrr:- I am 
not able to say anything about tT^- But I think ftFr: was 
originally ffm- tiff ^ Saj^aqa renders firr: by 

andq'sn'Bf^ by tjvcnrij; 5?^ jpErr He is under compul- 

sion and must therefore interpret. 

(2) arr ^ ^ofprr# aria?fpr nri^ ^ 

BIT Hn%: ) = 

ailicttSflW »ni ^SfRTB: ^ WTcafT^ 

Bfl%: H!E%. 

The Rk seems to refer to the Rbhus who ( desirous of) 
making a path for ( their own ) immortality took their stand on, i. e.. 
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had recourse to ( )j marvellous deeds ( )• By 
their pow er ( ) the great Rbhus ( occupy ( 

heaven (ffMlf )• 

is meaningless. It must be ^q 5 pj-n%' Remarks on the 
next Rk will make this clear. 

(3) ^ arr^iTr ^ JT graft ^ stsarr s 

% ^BsTf q- sctralf# ^ U ( ). 

^ 3 iT%*Tr 3 T|S^^ fRTg” The Rbhus fashioned the chariot 
of the Asvins ( ). I have not found any reference to their 

creating the Asvins. 

V fttRT )• They rejuvenated their old parents. 

)• They made a cow^ out of a hide and 
testored the mother-cow^ to the calf. 

grfft- = g^ftrr = hy their miracle-w'orking power. 

% ?!=sf^ 315^ N?rg: ( ?|R®R ). 

^ STBsTT There is no mention of this elsewhere 

in RV. ? Perhaps it means 3 T!=ftT%^%- 

^ ?r?rg'n No reference to this too. 

— separated or successfully. . •: 

f^: 5r^: = these pow^erfui ( ) heroes { ^r-), 

performed ( ). '^^ttriFr = f^tR^rsRT^r ^fot frrsnfrorajnfSr nt 
( ^mrof: ). mtW must have been Or = 

f + ®PTrPT- 

5mr, ?rffr, and refer to 

the marvellous powders of the Rbhus who are twice called i*e., 

tvonder-w'orkers. therefore is a word that w-e naturally 

expect in descriptions of their deeds, originally must have 

y-beeh'wrwr%-:-' ' Iw;: :,y:- 

occurs 4 times in RV. and except in VIII. 15. 10 has 
the meaning of ^gpcT^tnl^T- Saj-ana in duty, bound explains the -word 
as meaning deeds that prevent one’s fall from heaven or that take 
one to heaven and in VIII. iS- 10 as sfN^: nflfrriir. 
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^ S*fP ), irstiw 

wm m ( )» ^ ® ==Fgr m : f^rwtr ( ), m- 

II II ?=l'l®l^^ ), li^fTFr fir#: ( ), TT^» ?TOOT 

( yRl?? ), ^ ( ?IHVi^? ) : all these show ho%\ ^?tTe^ qualifies 

words meaning wealth, anf^r ( ) = in a member of 

the Ayu tribe that has a troop of children ; or perhvips in wealth 
joined to wealth, ■tg r qcffm in one Rk ( ) qualifies under- 

stood.: ^ in the present Rk at least has nothing to do with 
riches. It refers to the miracles •wrought by the Rbhus. 

The question is, did the composers of the Rks mispronounce 
or -was the corruption due to mispronunciation in later 

times ? 

( 4 ) iSm; » 

W ^ * 61 ^: h ( 'si'l^i^ ) =] 

g^rar: 5r«rerr pp: fiipn stfir#: Rtrar fiaj: s^tr: sre^r- 

»TR: 3t%: 'fN': ®r«T ^ ttra; UFTHT Pt: %«riw «#- 

^sstrfSr 3#r 

Agni serves the gods with fat or flesh that is offered into him. 

Who are the sr;; ? They ( the Maruts ? ) decide to worshjp or 
to serve Vayu, i. e. Indra at 'w'hose command they performed all 
possible wonderful deeds. ^ ’ ^ iqt c qT Pl ought to be 

(5) fd f«rr siiTHT sr%Er sst^ i w » (ci^Hi? »)= 

% PS OT 5WTsif %m!Tf fd 5T^3TTcr;3T%i 

eff^ tnytri%. nftsr: = sfr^Hw:. 

is all right here. 

(6) aTTOS#: snsm ^ Jtprptj# wirnrr swlRtr: < 

' f^'siai: ST sftw: ) u = 

3W % P5 sr«TW Jlfg[ dWiJ: STitnit: SRRt: 31^ 

^ I ^ mwsi^ sp«p pir^firarm: 

5?rE»re:,pTi?;,sr ==:•■■ 
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Then thou didst thy first, grand ( jjfti ) act of heroism (^ ) 
that at the very commencement ( a#' ) oi this ( aitqr ) preparation 
(mentioned in the preceding Rk ), thou didst scatter ) Sufma. 
Then waters ( g fi^ti: ) let down (f^^ptr: ) by India who had gold- 
horses ( f ) and sat in a chariot ( ) flowed ( ir ) l^st 

( ), all marching together ( !?rstr^ )• 

STW 3^ ? sfhrnr: = migbtj’ waters ; from ^ 
to grow strong, + gftssg;^ = to go together. = .fast. 

The Vedic bards always referred to the power of their praises 

and charms { arinuT )• 

is a suspicious word. I think it was originally. O. 

Nirt <3# ^ra3ii T ^5r{| [ gwRir t^frr )• 

If be genuine, whose strength was it ? Sayana says : — 
thou didst raise ( ^^: = thy strength that dries up the 

strength of enemies ( = ^araif ). As soon as 3usna 

was pulverised and scattered, waters rushed down. That is the 

' sensei::;;v?:i:':''> v v 

(7) !m#rr fuaq) gww s p ^^ww t: trvsntr: ( ) = 

snIHtT: 3IT7: N ?l^3traRr: tfAl = Just as young 

damsels surround or stand round a young man while giving him 
a bath, so waters pass round that ( son of waters, viz. giprf )• 

to give a bath, says Sayapa ; but that is 

an unusual sense of which means to smile, to smirk. Young 
damsels must smile, they must smirk. They enjoy the fun, 
therefore cannot be the right word.- Cf. 

«5<irrOTT: siftra; ( ). 

The word must be’^^: must 

(S) gf ^ gwr wr: f ) - 

% snngr aiN^rr ^ jgf gsw: = O 

Astfins, sons of Dyaus, you, by the' thiraculous powers you possess, 


8 
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Several gods took '■ part in the ccmpetiiit.r. ici :i't r i Surya. 
The Asvins won her. She is the Sri here. 

Sayana renders by anti construes af Ntitli far^. Ihe 
two Asvins are tlie two Devatas. according to iiino 1 uhr.it, hotv- 
ever, that %g:HI cfT '^-'as originally %5fmrir. = ttraffft’ = 

A host of gods competed for Surya’s hand. 1 Su Asvins who 
succeeded were in that competing host. B)’ ilreir success they are 
called also means a fair damsCi. 

l 
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meaningless in the case of Agni surpassing other i\gnis. The 
Rgveda, liowever, is full of irregulmities. Offences against Syntax 
are not uncommon. Though as a general rule there are antecedents 
for relatives, soinedmes the antecedent sentence is altogether 
wanting as in 7. 60. 4, S. 3. 23, and 8. 52. 3. Sometimes the 
antecedent word is understood as in 7. 59. 4. 

srw rsntr?? 1 

# r^r ^ ii ( ciHRiV ) = 

% 3 ?rcr 5 (jff‘r ^ sra: f’sgTfE; 

^nr ft ftrr m sn^ afriaro; 1 ? ^ a«rr nlii : *n*3: sftg- 

aR=ar fr«iT- Here afir has no antecedent whatever, though it seems as 
though a in the 2nd half were that antecedent. 

Nevertheless I think was originally 

I ana 3trm?r ( ^TOftTaia stflr- 

a 5 r*ri% < ’areawi 5ft=3l«rrf%lrac«r • ^a!%- In this render- 

ing Saya^a leaves without an antecedent. 

(10) aw ff war » 

ft ar# irt aahar “ ( ) = 

aw w^! ff 'isir < HW ’ 3 r:= faaa^ft r%aJT#r a^ara ft 

f%r3t35nt%a srf^ war wfiwT a»a% - 

tlra^=^. it^ seems was a heaven above ( ) at^- Agni originally 
lived there. He takes delight ( ) in Soma. His flames ( ) 
ever burn ( faa )• asa + of Is ?; ) + ^ = aw^ = as%. 'a-' 
governs the accusative, here at#- ‘ 

I praise him in praises with my mouth ( wat )• 

The Padakara considers to be one pada. But it does 

not seem to be so. 3w atjf: af^^= Agni has his own strength, 
a^ and afa both mean strength. The , Padakara was misled by 
^afrosra ?afe%: ’ ) ; but qtaa^rw^^ qualifies 

fa here.' What does ^aas?r4ftaf qualify in' tbe present ? 

. 8 '[P»tli»fcOoin.Voll ^ f 
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or t is an adicciivc ^ni the z i>.i '-.'-I'cr'. 

occurs. What then is here ? I would iiUi-r ftr to and 

then the whole difficulty disappears. ff 55T'- = 

his, verily, is inborn ( #) strength, = «?»■■ = ^“iTfr. *'■' c 

such expressions as # ) and ?5r€ alf'if- 1 j, 

mim) 

{I i) 3ir tna friKi- ^ arrnff^frTfWTffTH 
WRT ?^f?f qrratT: H ( ) = 

I vm- 'TfrfH: w mt mrf 1 ar m mm- 

%: = strng: 3r;?T^^r3.=i’rr3rer: = ^ 0 “ heaven, vn mw wm = 
do not stay away. The corrupt word is ar^ %\ !dch ought to be wi. 
. 3 fr^ means down ; atir away. 

Cf. 3^r inRrr *tt sRsnrawt hw f«imr ’frwftnr; { CiSoi^ ) and 
f^%^tr5r^3?^WT7?«im*Tf|^r?nrRT?r ( Bui 

m f%?f WTci, { ) ; 

tfrur^r: ( i. 

■ T2) ipfnr fmr flT»mr?rrai > 

w ?mr ** ) = 

*r WIT ITWI TfiiT! t m- w = Let not 

this rich (imr) king, donor to me of gold ; marcs 

( T*t?(kr ) come to grief ( ^g;), 

%)nT=ft 7 if occurs here only.. Sayapa renders it by 
which means sftfngf has been shortened to 

for the sake of the metre. But really the word is a mispronuncLi- 
tion of The form ( fern, tft- ) occurs nearly 65 

times in RV.' Was % 0 BT#Tf pronounced f|yinr#!f by the com- 
poser himself or was it a kter ipispronunciation ? 



I f s? ^r ^ ■ 

f^i «fri ff '"^Af 

«• = 10 I’rn'ii: ‘'i“'' '■• “" ’' 

Jo... ^ let Ml ,= 

showers \3 ow! 1 tTcaNU!*-'?' c>f itavcrt. 

f^: ( (Jv'SS^ltf h 

The usual expression is fitrr 
there is alone. , 

From thy very hcai 
But there is no merit in 
Indm smashes what is s' 

Iftdra set his heart on t€ 
such forms as 


hou sustainest wnai ^ 

^i„i„g wh»t i. 

% must have been the 
o tlie treasure of. Dyaus. S PP 


(14) H ^ 

% irsm^ «fT tr#T w 
sfarpwT 

= to be proclaiuii 
the 3 heavens. 5^ = Immem 
didst discover. 

^ spoils the metre and 

y?rf ^ 

m ^ ^ '' 


f^stnfJr fti ^ 
TT TOtrfk 
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The name occurs here only. He was Indra’s relative 
( ) as it were. There was a close friendship, even relatiocslin 
bemeen gods and men. Some one did not relish the idea of a mm 
being Indra s relative and therefore prefixed to by way 

of explanation, means a father in RV. which perhaps was "a 
rock of offence to the interpolator. Who could tolerate a state- 
ment that a jiuman bdng was Indra’s father ? But the word mav 
mean a relative or a friend or better still, one possessed of riches, 

(15) trfr: srrftfr: 1 

ik H ( ) = 

:;:b^ :: rat' 

Soma (f^:) embraces that Soma that is placed ( first ) in the 
strainer ( ) and ( then ) in the jars ( ). arr = 

Two Somas are combined here. What are they! > wism-i 
^ 5*51 iSwJ^i !n«r lies eapw 

non is not satislactory. 5?^: is suspicious. It must be 
Indra is wid of Soma. is aV^ 

Sion ) shows how Soma was an invariable 

accident of Indra. ^ infrequent 

expression. 




StTOfer #wRf 

( ^1 ). ^yana renders by ^ i^nXeTrlo Sh ^ 

as_^mRV. of which would be the plural ^ ° 

adjective as in sjT# 1 1 ^ I 

^ sit ajiarta 


3«pr therefore must be the foi-m of the word here so th. 
may qualify w:- ^ all these qualify Wt ' 
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SSyana has not interpreted which he leaves out. The word 
re.'illy has no business here. ^TSTOff: irg; 

here is all right. Tiie composer of the sukta says : — Increase 
i. e. give fresh and long life and make the bard ) a possessor 

of thousands, in our Rk had some other word after it. In 

course of time that ’A'ord came to be unconsciously replaced by 


(17) srr ^ » 

^«^ga[5Rn3[ » ( ) = 

I 3t»ara55: f5^: « ^ 51 fqr ^ m ' 

gy I ^ 1 grsn^ gq^cTficgsprara:. 

= Squeeze Soma, O priests, and pour him through the strainer 
into the water-jar. Soma who is as deserving of praise as the hor.se- 
iike Indra, who like Indra gives waters, who is a hear in the wood 
and who floats in water. 

itrlV ( = through ) qi^firvr = through the strainer. Soma is most 
often identified with Indra who killed Vrtra and won back waters. 
Indra is strong like a horse and deserves praise for heroic deeds. The 
water-jar is made of wood. As a be.ir sports in a wood, so does 
Soma in the wooden jar. Soma is liberally diluted with water in 
which consequently he floats, sr or 55 = to float. 

is not wanted by the Gayatri metre which consists of 
t! )'ee padas, each pada consisting of 8 vowels. 

isYar qrf = 8 syllables. 

= 8 . 

is therefore an interloper. 


(18) qt t 

(Indra) has gold mustaches and beard ( ),, and, gold 
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hair ( ). His body is of gold ( )• That warrior ( gf: ), 

drinking goid-coloured Soma ( f^r: ) grew strong ) by that 

drink ( ^ ). Possessed of wealth ( ) he leads { «rTf^<|g; ) 

people across ( ) all ( fif!»arT ) dangers ( ) by means of his 

gold { ) horses { ). 

What about ^ says Sayana. But means 

two horses which is against w’hich means by the help of 

many horses. I think the original word was ffr:. ft refers to 
Indra who has a gold complexion. Indra is actually called in 
3 - 44 - 3 ‘ 


,\RYAK MORALITY IN THE BRAHMAMA PERIOD - 
BY Bh'A?en Ch.^^bra Banekji, m, a,, VedaktatIrtha, Professor, 
fcluGHti College, Bengal, 

( I ) Truthfii'lpiess — 

In dealing witli the question of Aryan moraiity the first thing 
that attracts our attention is Truthfuiaess. It has been extolled in 
the very beginning of at least two of the most important Brahmaiia 
works — I mean the Satapatha and the Aitaret^a. The entire Brah- 
mana literature is permeated with the ideal of truthfulness* It has 
sometimes been praised in the strongest terms possible and the 
reader cannot but admire the high standard of morality the Aryans 
had attained at that jearly age. We have got bright instances of 
truthfulness in the Puranas and the Kavyas but those of tlie Vedas 
are in no way inferior to any of these. The Satapatha Brahmana 
opens, as it %\'ere, with an injunction of trutiu In the very beginning 
of this Brahmana we find passages recommending truth and depre- 
cating untruth.' The Brahmanas of the Yajurveda begin with the 
Darsapurnamasa sacrifice^ The Vratopayana is the first ceremony 
of the Purnamasa sacrifice* One of the preliminary functions of this 
ceremony is to take a vow to speak the truth and avoid the untruth. 
The Aitareya Brahmana also begins with -a similar instruction for 
s}3eaking the iriitliA ; . . _ _ 

There :s a passage in the second Kanda of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, in connection with the Agnt’^adhana ceremony, where a very 
great importance has been attached to truthfulness. It says that 
truthfulness is a potential factor of the sacrificer w'hich adds to his 
strength ( tejas ) and welfare { sreyas) and the want of which dimi- 
nishes these two day after day. One who is truthful will gradually 
gain in strength and prosperity like fire supplied with ghee, whereas 
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a person devoid of truthfulness will gradually decay in strength ana 
will be vile and degraded like fire sprinkled with water. ^ 

The Agnyadliana or the ' establishment ot the sacred fire is 
practically the primary ceremony of every sacrifice!'. No sacrifice 
can be performed without this sacred fire. The above passage ot 
the Satapatha states that the Agnyadheya or the sacrifice!* who 
observes the Agnyadhana ceremony must^ by all means, be a truth- 
ful man. The sacred fire being absolutely necessary for every 
sacrifice, and the man who has established this fire being required to 
be truthful, it is evident that the above injunction practically com- 
pels every sacrificer to be truthful. This passage refers to the 
Agnyadheya or the Ahitagni sacrificer and not merely to the 
Agnyadhana ceremony, :so it follows that an - Ahitagni should be 
truthful throughout his life. 

Here it may be said that the above statement that the Agnya- 
dhana is the primary ceremony is not a correct one, because, in 
all the Yajiirveda Brahmanas the Darsapurnamasa lias been described 
as the first sacrifice. But the answer to this question is that the 
Darsapurnamasa has been given as the first sacrifice on technical 
grounds only. The Pavamana is a part of the Agnyadhana 
ceremony, and this Pavamana, being an is a modification or 
Vikrti of the Darsapurnamasa whicli is the Prakrti or the funda- 
mental form of all Utis { corn sacrifices ). The fundamental form 
must be described before its modification ; so, it is for this reason 
only that the Darsapurnamasa, the fundamental form of all Isti 
sacrifices has been placed first in all the Brahmana works of the 
Yajurveda. Sayana has clearly explained all these points in his com- 
mentary on the Taittiriya Sariihita. The Darsapurnamasa is the first 
sacrifice to the Vedic expert or to the scholar, that is to say, to one 
who has to tcacli or to one \yho has to learn the problems of the 
Vedic rituals. But for all practical purposes the AgnyMhana is the 
first sacrifice to a sacrificer. 


14 fi?r 
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In the next Kandika of the above passage of Satapatha it is said 
that the Ahitagni should be ” Vacaiiiyama” a restrainer of speech, 
and “ Na vadah jam ”, should not ever speak, because a man who 
speaks much cannot usually help speaking an untruth. ^ In con- 
formity with this Vedic rule the Srauta Sutras also state anrta as 
the first thing which an Ahitagni must avoid.® The commentator 
Harisvamin states that this Vedic injunction for truth is meant only 
for the welfare of the Ahitagni. 3 Sayana concludes his . com- 
mentary on this passage by stating that truthfulness is a part and 
parcel of the Agnyadheya.'^ 

We find another passage in the ninth kanda of the same Brah- 
mana 3 which says that though a man who speaks nothing but 
truth may not be rewarded immediately by prosperity he becomes 
nevertheless a prosperous man in the long run. 

The highest tribute to truthfulness is however given ,in a 
passage in the second kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana.^ At a cer- 
tain stage ’ of the Varupapraghasa ceremony the wife of the sacrificer 
had to publicly acknowledge her adultery if there had been any in 
her life. This open confession of her guilt was rewarded not only 
by a simple pardon but she was accepted by her husband and the 
society and she was allowed to take part in the religious ceremonies 
along with her husband. The ancient Aryans gave truthfulness the 


1 flfRT SfT 3 T(«fr^ I R 

lit. I ( Sat. Btah. 2, 2, 2, 20), 

2 ). 

3 Bcintlt: l ( Harisvgmin’s commentary ), 

4 * ( BSya^a’s commentary 

^'rrti i ( Sat. Bra. 9, 5, 1, le ). 

3 if^ 5 Tt#r irr^ i (S- b. 2,5,2,20). 

7 During the ^wnsffitr by the wifo of the I ■ ' 
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first place in the list of all good qualities that a human being may 
possess. If a woman had been engaged with a person other than 
her husband it was a sin no doubt, but if she only openhr confessed 
it, her sin would be minimised to a great extent onty because she 
had preferred to stick to truthfulness. If she suppressed her guilt 
and did not give out the truth, that would bring evil to her near 
relations. Such a sin of women which is greatly looked down upon 
could be pardoned if it was only publicly admitted. A similar passage 
is found in the Taittiriya Brahmana also.^ The Srauta Sutras^ as 
tvell as this passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana go a step further and 
demand not only a general confession but also the definite statement 
of the name of the paramour or paramours. It is however interest- 
ing to note that for those women who could not give out the 
names of the paramours out of shame, an alternative had been 
proposed in the way of uprooting as many grasses as there had been 
•the number of their offences.^ 

We should not conclude, however, from this that the Aryan 
society overlooked the moral delinquencies of their women when 
it was habitual or that illicit connection was of common occurrence. 
These texts only prove how liberal was the society and what a 
great importance it attached to truthfulness. 

These passages certainly referred to penitent wives who were 
habitually pure in their character but who might have, in an evil 
moment, for reasons well known to all, gone astray. We have 
heard of scores of such goings astray in the cases of our sages and 
have not only overlooked them but have continued to offer these 
sages the same high position as they had held before they had com- 
mitted the offences. What we do in the case of the men justice 
requires that we should do the same in the case of the women. The 
Aryans were a just and liberal race and such casual moral turpitudes 

( Tait. Bra. 1, 6, 5, % ^ 

^ ** l and’ again 

** I 'KSt* ir,Sutra 5 , 116 and 117 ). ' ' ' ■ ■ 

■ ' ■ ’ ( Hotes m KSi, Sfaii, SStra X . 
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of the ladies as well as of men were judged by the same standard in 
their society and they were pardoned or their guilt was overlooked. 
But we are a degenerated nation now and so we overlook the mis- 
doings of our men but punish our women for the same offence in a 
deplorable way only because they are 'weak. 

Not only the Brahmanas but the wdiole range of Vedic litera- 
ture gives a very high place to truthfulness. Every scholar is well 
acquainted with the famous Jabala story of the Upanisad.' 

In the face of these bright examples of satya it is not a fact that 
truthfulness was known in the West first and the East learnt it from 
the West. 

( 2 ) Chastity — 

The next point that I wish to deal with is chastity. I have 
already noted that moral turpitude was not a frequent occurrence in 
the women of the Vedic society. On the other hand there are 
instances to show that chastity in ladies was highly appreciated and 
there are brilliant examples of fidelity and devotion of wives. The 
fifth Brahmana of the first Adhyaj^a of the fourth Kanda of 
Satapatha narrates the story of Sukanya and Cyavana. The 
moral of chastity given here is very high. Sukanya the beauti- 
ful daugther of Saryata Manava was given in marriage, by 
her father, to the decrepit and abominable^ Cyavana. When 
the Asvins, coming to her with a desire to win her love, told 
her to follow them leaving her husband away, she replied 
To whom my father has given me I will not abandon him as long 
as he lives.” 5 What a noble answer it was ! She requested them 
not to vilify her husband for his deformities and prayed to them, 
divine physicians as they w'ere, to cure him of his physical defects. 
Whatever a section of modern foreigners may say to the contrary, 
it is for this purity of character that the ladies of India had been and 
are still renowned all over the civilised world. 


1 Narrated in the fourth kaijda of the fourth AdhySya of ChEndogya 
Upanisad. 

; s m ^ i { s. b, 4, l s, 0 \ 
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{ 3 ) Restraint and Moderation — 

I now pass over to the topic of Saihyama or restraint. Restraint is 
absolutely necessarjr.for a human being to lead a healthy and happy 
life. Health is the greatest wealth. , To enjoy perfect healtlr one 
must be moderate in his habits and should not submit to excesses. 
We cannot keep good health unless we are moderate and restrained 
in respect of our food. There is a passage in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana which show’s that the Aryans were moderate as regards their 
meals.' Moderate eating keeps the body light and capable of hard 
work ; on the other hand if an5'one eats much and gets fatty there- 
by he becomes unable to work and is despised. The Vedic text 
referred to above says that one who cats only tw'ice ( i. e. in the 
morning and in the evening ) gets a long life and his sayings never 
fail. This reminds one of the famous line of the great poet Bhava- 
bhuti — C'sftiirr S 5 RraT 5 fT 

It is interesting to note here that in the ancient Arjran society 
the ladies did not take their food in the presence of their husband or 
other male members. The Vedic passage is 

^ m f ( §at. Bra. i, % 2 , 12 , in 

connection with the Patnisariiyaja ceremony ). In this connection 
the commentator Harisvamin how'ever adds that ksudra-yositah, 
girls, do take their food in the presence of men. 

It is possible that the reference to the venerable name of Yajna- 
valkya in the above-quoted passage of Satapatha is intended to show 
a difference of opinion among the Rsis of that age. It may mean 
that this w'as the opinion of Yajnavalkya, but there were contrary 
views too. As in a grammatical Sutra the name of a Rsi in it 
implies that the rule is an optional one, so in these Brahmapa passages 
also the name of any Rsi in a particular passage sometimes implied 
that this was his opinion on the point, but there were opposite 

. 1 'Rift ii3®n fiw-di tuesnoir^^icir- 

if igRHw vRfJtp f| frsri ri'Rii; urfMi i u iw ' 

=Tw Bngmi jt 'pth m 

( S. 1 . S, 4, 2,8 ), (TUs is a passage inoonaeaiioa ■vfith the 
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views. According to Yajfiavalkya women should not take food 
before men ; but according to others there was no such prohibition. 
The former of these two views was strict and the latter liberal. It 
may be inferred here that the liberal views were of the earlier Rsis 
and the strict one is of the comparatively later sages. The early 
Aryan society was simple and liberal and with the growth of social 
laws and the development of religious complexities it lost its original 
broad views and gradually became artificial. 

Such contrary views existed not only with respect to the 
question of taking food of men and women together, but in con- 
nection with other things also. Here is another instance. With 
respect to the Agnyadhana ceremony it is enjoined first that the sacri- 
ficer should pass the night ot the Upavasatha ' day wide awake and in 
fast® ; but, in subsequent passages 5 it is openly suted that there is 
a difference of opinion on this point and eating as well as sleeping 
on that night are allowed by some. Here also it may be suggested 
that these restrictions were of modern sages and they were not 
observed by others who had still retained the old liberal views. 

The performance of the sacrifice with a pure and devoted heart 
was the chief object of the Brahmanic Aryans in their religious life. 
They paid all attention to this point and the strict formalities and 
hardships imposed by later Rsis were not approved by some of the 
Rsis of the Satapatha age. It is very probable that the strict for- 
malities as shown in those observances of fasting and keeping awake 
on the Upavasatha night were unknown to the earlier society. But, 
with the advance of the elaborate character of the sacrifice, all these 
formalities gradually grew and developed till a time came when the 
Aryans paid more attention to these formalities than to devotion. 
The age of Satapatha was probably the transition period when the 
society was gradually passing from tlie simple ancient nature of 
devotion to that of artificialities. The Satapatha age was still the 


1 The day preceding that of the spiJnnpf ceremony. 

2 Sat. BrSh. 2, 1, 4. 1 ), 

3 snCTSilkrat, I ( s. B. 2, 1, 4, 2 ) and ( 

(^.B. 2, 1,4, 7), ' 
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golden era of the Aryans ; but the decline had just set in. The 
Satapatha gives both the contrary opinions, but its leaning seems to 
be more towards the old state of pure devotion than to that of the 
comparatively recent state of rigidness. It still prefers to worship 
and adore and gives only a subordinate place to rigidness and 
privations. Devotion of mind was still the predominant factor in 
their religious life. It is for this reason that we find such passages 
as 5 ^ ^ ” (^at. Brah. i, 4, 4, i ). 

Mere recitation of hymns would not do, but mind and speech both 
united would achieve the desired object and carry the sacrifice to 
the Gods. It was still a glorious day of the Aryans though not 
without the signs of those corruptions that gradually eat up the 
viulity and sound the death-note ot a great race. 



sAKAPUM the NAIRUKTA — BY Bhagavad Datta, b. a., Sgpwt., 
Research Dept., Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 


Sakapuni is one of the ancient Naifuktas often quoted by 
Yaska. He is quoted as many as twenty times by Yaska in his 
Nirukta, once in his Parisista, and seven times in the Brhaddevata. 

Date 

Ordinarily Yaska is placed between the sixth century and the 
fourth century b. c. To me he appears to be centuries older still. 
However, whatever may be his date, ^akaputii is at least a century 
or two older than he. 

Skandasvami, while commenting on Nirukta H. 8, says : — 
s’ErfTw tRrfSfT— 

This tradition about Sakapuni could not be referred to as a 
Purd, Kalpa within a short period of a generation or so. 

. I beg to differ from Dr. L. Sarup when he makes the following 
observations about the history of the text of the Nirukta.* 

“"Three stages of interpolahohs ” 

“ We have thus manuscript materials which belong to three 
distinct periods.” 

( I ) D, i. e. the commentary of Durga, written before the 
addition of the pariit?tas and embodying the whole text of the 
Nirukta, represents the earliest period, i. e. about the thirteenth 
century a. d. ” 

Now the Pari^stas are not so late as to be -later than the 13 th 
century a. d. This may be inferred from the following. 

(a) Skanda-Mahesvara quotes Nirukta XIII. 13 while com- 
menting on Nirukta 1 . 20. 
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(fa) Skanda-Maheivara invariably copies the commentary of 
Udgitha and Skanda on the Rgveda, while commenting on the 
Nirukta. Here also in the above instance he is doing the same 
thing. So if there could have been any doubt about Skanda-Mahe- 
^vara’s date, there is no such doubt about Udgitha. He belongs to 
circa 630 a. d. Fortunately, Udgitha also reproduces the same 
line of Nirukta XIII. 13, in his commentary on the same Rk.' 

( c ) Not only Udgitha, but Durga even, who may belong to 
a period, earlier than the sixth century a. d. quotes on the same 
place, the very same line of the Pari^ista. It is rather strange that 
Dr. Sarup failed to notice Durga quoting the Parisistas at many 
places in his commentary on tire twelve chapters.* 

It will thus be sufficiently clear that the Parisistas are sufficient- 
ly old. It is just possible these may be Yaska’s own work. And if 
so, it will be easy to admit that Sakapuiji’s son even had become 
a sufficiently famous author to find a place in Yaska’s Pari^ista.^ 


Apart from the above, there is a stronger evidence, which 
clearly shows that Sakapuiji belonged to the period of Sakalya, who 
is generally placed in the eighth century B. c. and who belongs to 
the period of Mahabharata according to me. The Purafias, while 
relating the history of the Vakhas of the Vedas, give important in- 
formation on this point, 

1%^ ^ flfSTeraw: » 

'CsflcRt =gr 11 5 

nr 

1 ^v.x.n.5. 

3 Of. Durga’s oom. I. 4, I. 30, IH. 31, VII. 4, X. 33. 

8 HiitiktaXIlI.il. 

■ 4 VSynLX.65. 5 VSyuLXI.S. 

6 It may be a aoiibe’s error for respectively. 

7 Vif9uni.4,38.34. ..... . ■ , 
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Here both Vayu and Vision preserve the tradition of the com- 
posing of a Ninikta by Sakapuiii. And they also express Sakapiuii 
to be a near contemporary of Sakalya, the composer of the Pada 
text« So we may be almost sure that Sakapimi flourislied earlier 
than the eighth century b. c. 

Sakapuni's Nighantu 

Not only was lie an author of a Nirukta^ but he seems to have 
composed his Nighantu also^ on which he commented in the form 
of a Nirukta. The following are the passages from different authors, 
wherefrom this information is gathered. 

( a ) Durga ( sixth century a, d, or early ) writes while com- 
menting on "Yaska VIIL 4“, 

This indicates .clearly that Sakapiini composed a Nighantu, 
which also like the present Nighantu began with the synonyms 
of the Earth. Moreover it possessed a superiority over this work 
in detailing the cause of the order of these different synonyms. 

( b ) Skanda-Mahesvara makes the following observation on 
Nirukta 1. 4 — 

This word clasvan is not read by Yaska in his Nighantu, but it 
was read as a synonym of Yajamam by Sakapuni. 

( c ) Skaiida-Mahesvara observes on Nirukta III. 10 — 

This particular quotation of Skanda is sufficient to convince us 
tliat the Nighantu of Sakapuni was like the shorter recension of the 
present Nighantu. It did not state the number of the words read 
together in one section. 

1 Of* I' Satapatha II, 3. i. 38, etQ, view^stsal^ la my 

History of Vedic Literatur©, Yol. II, p. 13^4Siat_ th« ^Kigli'«p|iiS" wt**#- 
bas©d on tbe BrSbmapas finds another support’ fisr©/ ' 

^TMs qinotaiion in 'alMost thesam® words i'is, also found in Vamimofs ■ 
Kiruktasamneoaya* 

3 HavarSja YafTan also qtuotti feMi passaganu' Hgkll; 110^ and fi® 
moii probabh’ borrowing It from Skanda^ ' , , 

4 t Fatliak Ckat* YoL J ’ '■ ■- b-'' 
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SIkapuni’s Nirukta 

From the twentyoiie quotations of Sakaputii’s ^vork in the 
Nirukta, it is cleai'j that he dealt like Yaska on many important 
Vcdic items. 

Space does not permit me to discuss those quotations here. 
I may only refer to another quotation from his Nirukta which is tound 
in Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvami.' It runs as follows : — 

?r«rr ^ 

“ 3it<fr I awr 

iTSptTt utwT armmr ^ 

fSPSTT mm ’ 

3T3rw qfigi'iiia ' I 

RathFtara Sakapuni 

From the verses of the Purapas, reproduced above, it is apparent 
that Rathitara was his real name, and ^altapuni was his patronymic. 
A Rathitara, and his son Rathitara, are both quoted in the Brhad- 
devata. But Rathitara and Sakapiipi are never quoted there, as two 
different authors although many other authors are. So it may be 
accepted that both these names refer to one and the same person. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. C. K. Raja I got six references to 
Sakpupi from the commentary of VSsudeva on Rgv. Sarvanukramapi. 
These were found to be based on tlie Brhaddevata, and not original 
ones. I have not, therefore, included those here. 

It will be a remarkable thing if we chance to get hold of the 
original work of Sakapfipi. 


s Ry,in.83.4. 

4 RV.X75.5. 

6 RV.n. 41.16. 


1 RV.Vl-61.8. 

3 RV. vni. SI. 18, 
5 RV.3L64.9. 





A NOTE ON THE GHATOTKACAVADHAPARVADHYAYA 
OF THE MAHABHARATA — by Hem Chakdra Ray Chaudhuri, 
-M, A., p1i, d,, Calcutta University, 


The Adi-parva of the MaMbhdrata contains a verse which says 
that there was a Bburala-sanMta wliich consisted of 24,000 
of which the Updhhydnas did not form a part. It runs thus : 

Caturviiiisati-sahasriih cakre Bharata-samhitam I 
Upakhyanair vina tavad Bharatam procyate budhaih 

Mbh. I, i. 102 ( Vangavasi Ed.), 

But the great Epic that has been extant since the days of Sarvan^tlia 
of the Khoh Copper-plate Inscription is, as is well known, styled 
a ^ata-sdhasn Saihhitd, and is interspersed with numerous upakhydnas. 
Even so, the number of ilohas does not reach the total of 100,000 
verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in his Epic Mythology ( p, 2 
the northern version contains 84,126 verses, excluding the Han- 
vamki. The southern version has 12,000 more than the northern 
recension and, without the Harivamsa, contains 96,578 verses or prose 
equivalents. 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the dif- 
ference between the traditional number 100^,000 and the actual 
number of Ilokas in the extant version of the Great Epic. According 
to some, '' the attribution 01 a lakh of verses necessarily implies the 
existence, as part of the lakh, of the Harivamsa.” But the addi- 
tion of that work v;ould make the total exceed the traditional 
number. This is particularly true of the southern recension. 
Others have urged that is only a round number and is 

not to be taken too literally. But a third possibility cannot be 
entirely excluded, viz. the loss or disappearance of some updkhydnas 
which once formed part of the Sata-sdhasn Samhitd. It was the 
addition of the updkhydnas which transformed the original Catur- 
vhmati-sdhasn Samhild into a ^atasdhasri Saffihitd. Is there any 
certainty that all these added updkhydms have come down, to us? 
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A passage of the Ghafotkaca-Vadha Parv/idhyiya seems to suggest that 
such has not been the case. 

When Ghatotkaca, the Raksasa hero, son of Bhimasena, fell 
down, struck by the terrible missile which Indra had given to Karija, 
and the Pandavas were plunged into grief, Ki:§iia is represented as 
saying ; 

' Yadi hyenaih nahanisyat Karnah saktya mahamrdhe i 
Maya vadhyo’bhavisyat sa Bhainiasenir Ghatotkacah l 
Maya na nihatah purvam esa yu§mat priyepsaya u 
Esa lii Brahmaiia-dvesi yajna-dvesi ca Raksasah I 
Dharmasya lopta papatma tasraad esa nipatitah ii 

“ If Karna had not slain this ( Raksasa ) by his ^akti in the great 
fight, then it would have been my duty to slay Gha^otkaca, son of 
Bhimasena. It was to please you that I did not kill him before. 
This Raksasa was a hater of Brahmaijas and sacrifices, a violator of 
religious rites and a sinner. Therefore has he been slain.” 

In the verses quoted above Ghatotkaca is described as Brahnmja- 
dvefl, yajm-dvefi and dharmasya lopta. Now, there is no upakhy&m 
in the extant epic which lends countenance to the serious charges 
here brought against the son of Bhimasena. But it is clear that 
stories about Ghatotkaca’s hostility to Brahmapas and sacrifices must 
have been known to the writer of these verses. Is there any evi- 
dence as to the existence of such stories ? Here, light is vouchsafed 
from an unexpected quarter. In the Madhyama-Vy&yoga, attributed 
( rightly or wrongly ) to Bhasa, we have the story of the pursuit of 
a Brahmapa and his wife and children by Ghatotkaca who had 
received orders from his mother to secure a human being for her 
meal. Tlie Sutradhara exclaims “ m khalu Paiidava-madhyatmsy&t- 
tnajo Hidimbdrafji-samhhuto Rdksasagnir-akrtavairam Brahmaiid-janant 
vitrOsayati. Bhob I Kaftath ka^lam khalu patnl-suta-parivrtasya Br&h- 
mapasya vftt&ntah.” 

It should, however, be noted that the Madhyama-Vydyoga itself 
could not have been in the mind of the poet or poets of the Ghatot- 
kaca-vadha section of the Dropa-parva of Mahabharata when the verses 

1 MahSbhMta%. 18JS. 51^87 :(Kum ' 
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referring lo Gliatotkaca's misdeeds were written. The epic slokas 
refer not only to Br&^hmana-dvesa but also to yajm-dvesa and dharma- 
lopa^ and the author must hav‘e had in his mind some npakhyma or 
iipd,lthydnas where Ghatotkaca is guilty of all these reprehensible acts. 
That such updkbymias did exist is proved by the testimoii}^ of the 
author of the Madbymna-Vydyoga who made use oiom of them for 
dramatic purposes in the same way as Kalidasa made use of the 
story of Sakuntala and Bhavabhuti that of Sri-Ramacandra. 

There remains another question ™ How to account for the 
omission of these stories from the extant Mahabharata ? We can 
only hazard a guess on this point. From the references to Varsa- 
ganya ( XIL 3x8. 59 ), the eighteen Puranas ( XVIII. 6 . 97 ), some 

of which treated oiandgata or future events ( III. 191 . 16 ), and the 

Hunas ( associated with the Persians — Hunah Parasikaih saha, VI. 
9. 66 ) in the Great Epic, as it has come down to us, it is clear that 
its final redaction could not have taken place before the Gupta 

period ; while the mention of the iatasdhasn-sainhitd in a Khoh 

Inscription of a. d. S33"34 shows that the complete epic must have 
come into existence before the extinction of the Gupta power. 
The responsibility for the final redaction, therefore, probably' rests 
with the poets of the Gupta period. The great dynasty of the 
Guptas, who claim to have revived the sacrificial rites that had been 
in abeyance for a long time, contained more than one prince named 
Ghatotkaca, and perhaps it was not to their liking that their name 
should have reminded of one who figured prominently in episodes 
of an anti-Brahmanical and anti-sacrificial character. 


SARASVATI THE GODDESS OF LEARNING - by Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, m. a., b. l., p. r. s., Darsanasagara, Head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty ot Arts, 
Dacca University. 


Sarasvaii figures in present-day Hindu worship primarily as the 
Goddess of Learning and secondarily as one ot the sacred streams. 
The romantic history of the transformation ot the Vedic Sarasvati 
river into a goddess may very well serve as an example ot the way 
in which the mythopoeic faculty of the early Indo-Aryans worked 
to increase the pantheon. Of the seven streams — Ganga, Yamuna, 
Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri, whose invocation 
is supposed to sanctify all waters used for worship, Sarasvati may 
claim to have the holiest antiquity. The association with the 
mystic number seven comes down from the Vedic times ^ and the 
Avesta also mentions the Hapta-Hindu and the beautiful Haraqaiti''. 
RV. VIII, 39, 8 refers to the seven people whose sacrificial fiire 
was supported by the rivers and IIV. VIII, 96, i refers to the 
Sapta-sindhu. RV. IX, 86, 36 and IX, 92, 4 refer to the nourish- 
ment or purification of the Soma by seven sisters or rivers. There 
is no doubt that even though the number of sacred streams was fixed 
at seven, the individual members varied and that probably in the 
Avestan enumeration it was the Kubha (Kabul river), and not 
Sarasvati, that was included together with the Indus and its five 
tributaries 5 , In the Puranas many long lists of sacred streams 
occurs and it is probable that the comparative sanctity ascribed to 
the various rivers may often serve to indicate the locus of composi- 
tion of the Purana concerned or of the part where the lists occur. It 
is also likely that the successive enumerations of the seven sacred 
streams — from tlie Rgveda to the Barhaspatya Arthasastra 5 — indicate 
the gradual extension of the Aryan settlement to the south, incor- 
porating within the number seven streams held sacred locally, 

i IV, vm, 24. 27; yv. { Wk), xxxtv, 24; tXXfm.M; Vin m, 
i ; V, 411 ; Vis, Pun il.iV, ■ ** . ■ 

I FarganI I. 

MAodoiitirs History of Sanskrit Littraturo, p, 141 ; Y V. (Wh*) 
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But while the assemblage of seven rivers travelled south the 
name Sarasvaii came generally to be applied to the easternmost' 
boundary of the advancing Aryan settlement. It has been succes- 
sively identified with the Oxiis,, the Arghandab in ArachoskS 
the Gandhara river referred to in the Avesta^ the Indus % the Siu*- 
lej 3 and the modern Sarsuti <• . The first two identifications arc 
questionable^ but there is some justiiication for identifying it with 
the other streams. Tiie association of Sarasvati with Gandhara and 
Gandharvas is pretty old. The Aitareya Brahmana refers to the 
bartering of Sarasvati for Soma > with the Gandharvas^, and Gandhar-- 
vas are referred to in later literature as having imhas on her banks 
presumably because they were the exponents of music^ song and 
dance. The strong current^ the descent from the hills ^ and the 
possession of many tributaries and branches (whence probably the 
epithet ‘the mother of streams’)''^ make identification with the Indus 
easy ; while the reference to thcongin in the Manasasarovara (an as- 
sociation wiiii Brahma which made all streams issuing out of Brahma’s 
seat, whether at Puskara or at Rajagrha, Sarasvatis ) makes the Sut- 
lej association explicable as also the fact that the dry bed of a river, 
once probably a tributary of tire Sutudru ( Sutlej ), is to be found in 
the States of Patiala, Bhawalpur and Bikanir There is no doubt, 
however, that from the time of the Manu Samhita and the Maha- 
bharata Sarasvati came to be permanently identified with the stream 
which formed the boundary of the Brahma varta”, separating it from 

1 Macdoneli and Keith, Yedic Index, II, p*437. 

2 RV. vii. 95, 1- 2 : VI, 61, 2 (Griffith’s note) ; YV. (W^h.) XXZIV, 11 ? Vedio 

Mythology (Macdoneil), p. S7. Per contra see BY. Vli, 36, 6; x, 64, 9. 

Macdonell’s His. of San. Lit., p. 141, 

3 J, R. A. S. 1893, p- 56, p. 59. Macdonell’s His. of San. Lit., p, 142. 

4 Vedio Index SI. p.435ffi 

5 Ait. Br, I, 27. 

6 MBh. Sa!» Far. XXXVII. 11. _ , > y-' , 

7 VI, 61, 2, S and IS ; MBh. Vana Fai?. xo, 4 ; MBh, Sal* F»h lav, 11 ; 

MSrk. Pnr. XXIII, 28. • , 

a VII, 36,6. ‘ ‘ ^ 

9 MBh. Sal Far. 2360. \ ' " / 

i40 J. B. A- S. 1893, p. 56, p. 59. ‘ ■ 
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Madhyadesa, Brahmaksetra or Kuruksetra, and which was lost in the 
desert. Whether this river ever flowed directly into one of the 
present seas or whether there ever w'as a RajputanS Sea into which 
it flowed must remain for the present an unsolved problem, but 
references make it clear that it had direct access to a sea* and that 
if it fell into the sea somewhere near about Prabhasa, isolated pools 
of water survived for some time the disappearance ot the stream 
itself and were regarded as sacred for bathing purposes 

There is no doubt that once the sanctity of the Sarasvati was 
established she took the foremost place in the list of the seven 
streams. She is sometimes credited with seven sisters and at other 
times regarded as being one of the seven.’ In the Mahabharata she 
is said to cover the then existing Aryan universe in the form of 
seven streams at Puskara, Naimisa, Gaya, North Kokla, Kuruksetra, 
the source of the Ganges and the Himalayas,'' this being an ingeni- 
ous attempt to explain why the same name came to be applied to 
different rivers in different localities. Gradually the myth of a 
Sapta^Sarasvata tirtha on the Sarasvati itself w’as invented ’ and 
even a Sapta-.-Sarasvata region W'as hinted at.*' When changing 
times made Gahga the holiest stream ^? and local patriotism raised 
Harasadi to the same status,® &rasvati came to be regarded 
a» ooe of the sesven streams into which these rivers divided them- 
jfilwts,® A confluence eff Gahga oor Yamuna and Sarasvati tvas also 
invented a supposition that served a very useful purpose when 
Sarasvati disappeared from vi ew. The drying up of no other river 

1 Vit, as, 2 C GriiBtk thifiks the Ikdtts wai iat«id«a ). See A. 0. Das, 
?gvedio QvituJfo, pp, *^3, 

MBh, BaL Par. xxxvi ; Ya»» Par,, wcrau, IMl 

MBh, Bal. Pm. xiivm. 
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Pad. Pur. X. xUi. 88 ! Gw. Put. LXXXI. 

Itotra Kytanga l, 6, 81 j x, 81 j MBh, Vaaa Pas. iJOEXV, 90 «ad S6 ; 

Mask. Pus. XXXV, 38 ; Gas. Pur. nxxxi ; Ag. Pm. ox ; Ma*. Pur. oii ff ; 

Pur* I, xxxvh , _ ■ ' . ■ 

Pttr* Ti^ ^0, 21 ani I 41 P* Fup. xacxviiii 
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seems to have caused so much grief, and as it is difficult to see 
what adverse effect it had Upon local agriculture, the reason must he 
found more in the religious association of the river than in its 
economic effect. It appears that very early a desert belt was being 
formed about the river, for we are told that the dasiputra Kava?a 
Ailusa was driven by the Brahmans into the desert region • near 
about, when he came to worship there. Later on the river dis- 
appeared at a place which came to be known as Vina^na.^ The 
natural decay of the river did not suit the fancy of the later writers, 
and so the myth was invented that Sarasvati entered into the earth 
as soon as she came to the land of the Nisadas lest their touch 
should pollute her. 3 Elsewhere Sarasvatl is said to have disappear- 
ed out of spite towards the Madras and the Abhlras,+ so sacred was 
her water and so exclusively meant for the Aryans was she con- 
sidered to be. But it is this sacred river that followed Kavasa 
Ailusa and arrested his progress at Parisaraka after he had been 
driven away by the insolent Brahmans, and according to Aupa- 
manyava, who is quoted by Yaska,* the .sacrificial fire belonged to five 
peoples ( the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, the Vai^yas, the Sudras and 
the Nisadas ) whom Sarasvati made to flourish.® 

Now when a river can disappear at will it can also re-appear if 
necessary, and this device was adopted to suit the needs of special 
sanctity at different confluences. Thus at Prayaga and at the 
PancagaUga ghata at Benares ’ Sarasvati is considered to be invisibly 
present, and further down at Triveoi near Hughli a small stream 
gets the appellation of Sarasvati to form a visible third in addition 
to Ganga ( the Hughli ) and the Yamuna ( a small local stream ) 
Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati form a new trinity in later cults and 

1 Ait. Br. n, 19 ; Eau. Br. zii, 3 ; MBh. Vana Par. LXXXII, 111-118 ; Pad, 

Pur. XI. 56-87. 

2 Mann Sadi, ii, 17 ff. 

S MBh. Vana Par. CXXX, S-5. 

4 MBh. SaL Par. xxxvn, 1. 

5 TTir. iii, 8. 

6 EV- VI. 61, 12. Also :BV. vii. 95, 2 ( Griffith’s note ) ; J. B. A. S , VoL 20 

( O- S. ), p. 426 ; Br. Pnr. xlix, 28- 

7 Sherring’s Sacred City of the Hindus ; an account of Benares, p. 107. 

Of. LSvl’s Le Nepal, p. 327- 

8 JlcOrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p, 102, 
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a Ariple-headed' goddess apfiears on,, the head of the Elephanta , cave-.::; ■ 
figure of the triple-faced Siva who combines in himself the trinity of 
the Hindu pantheon A We shall see later on that association with 
two other forms is a most antique phenomenon with Sarasvati. 

From the Vedic times whiteness^ and purity 3 came to be pro- 
minently associated with the river and it is not improbable that the 
\\diiteness of tlie Goddess of Learning came by transference from the 
river itself, A number of things conspired to invest the deity wdth 
whiteness. Not only the river association but also association with 
learning (which represents the sattva quality ) and association with 
Siva whose spouse she was later considered to be, gave her an all- 
white complexion ; and her vehicles, ornaments and objects of 
worship mostly partook of the same character. The lotus and the 
swan that figure as the vehicles, the cloth she wears and the vina 
she carries, the flowers and unguents that are offered to her, 
the ornaments she wears and the eatables that are presented to her 
are all hite in consonance with her complexion which is described 
as white like the kunda, the moon, the snow and the-pearl. 

The tradition of purity the river carried from Vedic times. Apart 
from the {act that \vater gives bodily cleanliness it has always been 
used in Brahmanic worship in connection with the removal of sins 
committed at any time of the day or night in the apomarjana 
praciicc'h From time immemorial the hanks of the Sarasvati had 
been sitigled out as the most sacred spot for sacrifice ^ and all consi* 
dtma We sages had their hermitage there Gods and superhuman 
beings came there when aiwthing specially sacred had to be done^ 
and coronations were perforn^ed there ^ There w-as difference of 

1 Oopinath Batfs lletiiotits of Hmctn Iconography, Voi II, Part I, p. SIS* 
So also Ip Aihole ; see Burgess;. Oave^teniples of India, pp^ 404, 470. 
Bhogavatl with IladisaprapatsBa' is tli© third In Ag. Piir. oxi ; Mat 

g VIX, 95, 0 ; ?XI, S6, ^ ' AY. VI, 51, % i ViJ. Sadi. 4, 2, 

S BV.I, 3,10; vn,ih\2; YY.,,( Wh. ) XXXI, 20 ; Sat P. Br. Xlli, 1, 8, 5 f 
'VIII, 26, 18 ( the SvetSvayaTJ probably refers to the Indus ). 

5 Ipas. Qp S3. 23, 12, 23 ; Gar. Fun hXXXI. 

; 0 Pad. Pur. It xil, 111 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XhXI, Xhlll 

8 MBh . Par. xuv, 50. 3m. E; Mitf a, Indo- Aryans, Vol, II, p, S7* , ' 
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opinion about the most sacred part of the river ; but from Prabhasa to 
Syaniantapancaka was a long stretch which was the most auspicious 
for sacrificial purposes, and a Sarasvata heaven was even promised 
to those who would worship the Sarasvati, especially at the Sapta- 
sarasvati tirtha ^ She alone could absolve a Brahmanicide from his 
sin if he would traverse the entire length of the river from the mouth 
ro the source, i. e. against the current^, and it is this pratilcma Sara- 
svat! that Balarama worshipped when in a fit of rage he killed Suta > . 
For bearing false witness in order to save the life of a person belongs 
ing to the four castes the offering of caru to Sarasvati was a sufficient 
penance For breaking his faith with Namuci, whose severed head 
pursued Indra, a bath in the confluence of the Sarasvati and the 
Arun^ saved Indra from the pursuing head as also from the sin 5, 
and a similar miracle occurred at Kapalamocana to the sage Maho- 
dara on whose thigh the head of a Raksasa had stuck/ In later 
literature sraddha was enjoined on the banks of the Sarasvati. 

The reason for this purity is not far to seek. Here hymns 
and sacrifices arose perpetually from the devout Bharatas ^ and even 
the origin of the world and the Vedas was sought in the same 
locality. 9' Her waters were unctuous with butter and she alone 
could undertake to supply Nahusa with that substance and milk for 
a thousand years sacrifice. Did not her husband ( for she had a 
colourless husband Sarasvat from Vedic times'' and was therefore 
known as vira-patni'- } possess lakes of clarified butter in the three 


I MBb. Yana Par. LXXXm ; Sal Par. xxxv-tiv, xxxvin ; Pad. Piir. I, xnl 
% Mann Sam. Xlj 78. 

3 MSr- Fnr. vi, 36 ; see also Yaj Batii. 1 ; Maau Sam. XII ; Br. Pur. I. 

4 Mann Sam. vin, 103-5. 

6 MBh. Sal Par. XLIII, 32»46 ; Kur. Pur. Il, XXX, %% 

6 MBh. Sal Par. XXXIX, 4-5. 

7 Mat. Pur- xxii, 31, 38, 52 ; Cunningham’s Aac- Geo. of India, pp. 333, 

336. 

a RV, iiL 23, 4. Macdoneirs His. San. Lit., pp. 142, 145, 155. 

9 Sat. P. Br. vi, 1, 1, 9 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XXXIX, 4 ; xnvii, 29. 

10 Br. Dot. vi, 20 ; EV. vn, 95, 2 ; MBb. Sal, Par. XLI, 31, substitutes TaySti 
for Hahusa. For Sarasvati as Mileh-cuw, see YY. { Wb.) xx, 55 fP. 

II ?V. VII, 96, 4-6 ; YY. ( BL ) I, 8, 1'; 'ni, 5, t ' . 

12 9Y.vi,49,7, 
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worlds ^ ? She was Bharat!, for on her banks the Bharatas com- 
posed their hymns and performed their sacrifices and to her waters 
came gods, heavenly dancers and all types of beings ^ She is bounte- 
ous in disposition ^ and is a great healer^* It is on her shore that 
Agni-Vaisvanara issued from the mouth of Videgha-Matliava and 
travelled to the east carrying the Aryan religion of sacrifice to that 
region ; and it is she who conserved the Vedas by feeding Sarasvata 
on her fishes when during a twelve years* drought other Brahmans 
had left her shores ^ Along with Ila and Bharati she forms the 
triple tongue of the sacrificial fire and because she was speech, 
pouring of ghee on her waters was forbidden 

The transformation of a river into a female deity was an al- 
most imperceptible process. In the special case of Sarasvati 
the Vedic tradition of being the wife of Sarasvat was added on to 
the feminine ending of a tmdt. An early identification with 
Speech 9, which in its Sanskrit form of Vak is a feminine term, helped 
the process still further. The association with sound came not only 
from its being a murmuring stream but also because in the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas Sarasvati came to be identified with the speech of 
the middle region ( according to Sayana, with the waters of the 

1 Br. Dev. n, 

% MBh. Sal. Par. LI ; XLVIII ; XXXVTII, 9. Macdonell, His. of San. Lit., p. 155. 

3 BV. VII, 95, 2 ; II, 41, 16 ; I, 164, 49 ; VI, 61 ; Vli, 96, 3 ; X. SO, 1% ; I, 89, 

3 ; X, 17, 8-9 ; XX, 67, 32 ; also X, 184, 2; Eur. Pur. I, xxiv. 

4 y V. ( Wb. ) XIX, 12 ; Ep. Ind. I, p. 248 ; MBh. Sal. Par. XXXV. 

I ^al P. Br. 1*4,1,10 ( S«e foot-note in S. B. B. Series ) ; B. G* Law*s 

Some K^atrlya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 131-2. 

6 MBb, Sal Par. u, 35-48. 

7 For tie relation of tlie three in the Spri hymns, see J. B. A. S. ToL 21 

( B, S. ) p. 285ff. and Vol 22 ( E. S, ) p. 387 ; RV. ii. 1, 11 ; n, 3, 8 ; 1, 13, 
9 ( 860 SSyapa ) ; l, 142, 9 ( Mahi as fourth ) ; ill, 4, 8 ; I, 188, 8 ; V, 
5, 8 ; V, 42, 12 ; ix, 5. 8 ; X, UO, 8 ; YY. ( Wh. ) 7111 , 43 and XXXYIH, 1 

8 S. P. Br. V, 3, 4, 25. 

9 iP.Br,II,5,4,6; V,3,4,3; V, 5. 4, 16 ; IT. 2, 5. 

14 ; II, 5, 1, 11, Ait. Br. iii, 1 * .By. Dew n, 51 ; YV. ( Bl ) ni, 4. 3 ; 

X, 22, ,10 and YV. ( Bl ) i, 6, 3 give different names. Ait. Br. Meat!- 
ie» lke» with three vital airs. 

10 J, 188, 8 ; HI. 4, 8 ; n, 61, H ; ix, 5. 8 } X, 110, 8 ; Ma%h. V, 5 ; Br. 
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.so with the second form of the thunderbolt . 
a-eated the thunderbolt for Indra out of her 

I generous measure of melted buttei orme an 
aider that in later lexicons all the synonyms ot 

And because speech 
I Sruti ) Sarasvat! 
the prajnaparamita of 

the revealer of Vedic 
that Sarasvati not 
lom^ because she 
and a goddess at 
An intermediate 
Vak may also have 
river association so 


own loam in v 
ingredient \ 1 

Sarasvati came 

was the medium of revelation ( whence the name 
came to be equated with divine wisdom ■ 1 

Buddhism — and became the wife of Brahma, 
lore. Thus the Vedic and Nirukta statement 
only gave copious waters but also imparted wis 
was possessed of many thoughts 5 was a river 
the same time ^ — was sec 
identification with the learn 
expedited the process of idem 
frequently obtrusive in the V< 
background and the aspect of 
Sarasvati and Sarasvati-Vak are the forms sometimes met with 
and Sarasvati is repeatedly audited with having used her speech 
help the gods in their attack upon the demons » and to cure the 
when ill or exhausted When once the relation between San 
vati and Speech was firmly established her status as the Goddess 
Learning was definitely secured, and she became the mother of t 
Vedas and the dispenser of all wisdom and clarity of speech 


I Kail* Br. xil, 

% Ait, Br. I, Be 1 B. B. Bt. XII, T, % 1-3 ; 

3 Amarako^a, SvargaYarga, lU. 

4 EV. I, 3, 11-12 ; VII, 96. 2-3 ; YT. ( Wh. ) XX. 86 ; 

■{ Vafiistha’s ptayw ) ; YV. ( Wh. ) XX, 86 ;,SY. X,: 
ix, 26. 

5 EV.X,66,13. 

6 mt. ii, 28. 

7 Bp. Dev. U, 84 and 86. 

8 P. Bt. V, 2, 2, 13 j YV. ( Wh. ) XVIU, 37 ; Ait. Br. 

9 S. P. Br. II, 5, 4, 6. 

10 d P. Br. V, 5, 4, 16 ; YV. ( Wh.) XIX, 12, 

II d. P. Br. ra. 9, 1, 7. See also Ait. Br. vi, lii j YV 

also Macdonald’s BrShmapas of the Vedas, p. 133. 
12 MBh. San. Par. V, 12920 ; S. P. Br. iv. 6, 7, 3 ; 0M 
IS Mar. Pnr. IXXIl, 26-27; YV. (Bl.) Ui, 4, 3; S8 

Bar, U, Yi, ■ ■ - - ^ ‘ r 
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She became at once the foremost of the motheis, the best of the 
rivers and the greatest of the goddesses ^ 

A tradition ascribed the identification of Speech and Sarasvatl 
to some northern region, and it is likely that the Pathyasvasti whose 
symbol was probably the Svastika sign and Sarasvatl whose symbol 
was the Om ( as the essence of the three Vedas) were so closely 
identified tlirough their common identification with Vak that the 
northern seat of the former ^ came to be the seat of the latter also, 
and in sacrifices Sarasvatl came to be worshipped on the northern 
side of the sacrificial field according to Grhyasutra and Brahmana 
injunctions, and the vanished river was itself worshipped on the 
south bank ( i. e, with the river on the north ) ^ where the popula- 
tion was the thickest*’. She is credited with having given language 
lo the offspring of Prajapati > and Indra is credited wdth having 
made that articulate meaning probably that he was responsible 
for the first grammar of the divine tongue. 

The identification with speech explains why she is so closely 
related to the vocal region in later literature. She resides in the 
mouth of Brahmas she is the speech uttered by Brahma or 
Prajapati®. She is the tongue of Visnu, the tooth of the Bud- 
dhistic deity Padmapani^, She is the speech of-Visvakarman and 
to her went the tip of the tongue of the horse killed in sacrifice^ ^ and 
she was invoked in the tongue of a horse meant for riding She was 
to be invoked near the lips (and sometimes near the ear) of a new- 


I BV. n, 41, 16 ; J. E. A. S. Vol 2 ( N. S. ), p. 19. 

% ' Kau. Br, vil, 6 ; see also J. S. A. B. ( B.. B. ), p. 231, xvii, 

Z, Jraiita Si. m 16, 1.' 

4 Mhh. iml Far. XXXVH, 41. 

6 fait. Br. 1,6, 2,1 • ' • 

6 Tait. Saife. Vi, 4, 7. 

7 Corpus las. Ini Vol ill, pp. '204, 208; Mat. Fur. xiil 

SarySdsrsa, opening versa. 

8 MBk ^Sn. Par. V, 6811. 

8 Mat. Pa*, oexlvi, 57. 

30 8.P.Br.TO,5,g,8!.' . ' 

II YV.CWh.)xxxv,t., • ■ . /. ' 
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Very soon Sarasvati became not omy 
learning but also of fine arts in general, especia ^ 
song. The chanting of Vedic hymns by Udga 
developed into a system of music- and the so 
brute creation were imitated and^ organised into 
and instrumental music which, in spite ot the 
survived in religious cults and popular divers 
sages came to be equipped with speda 
of time. Music was supposed (like 
fifth Veda when the four Vedas weie 
born, and according to Bharata 
were equal to Vedic mantra’. 

Vedas but also taught vocal music to 
Tumburu, dance to the Apasaras r„— 
onrl Arama to Narada and Bharata h 


prohibited to those not twicer 
music, drama, song and painting 
So Brahma not only revealed the 
' ■ -) the Gandharvas, Huhu an^ 

, Rambha and the science of music 
1 4. So Sarasvati came early to be 
th her Vina and the earliest archaeological evidence ot 
orsiiip- -a stone image tVoni Mathura now in ^^^Luckno^ 
bears^a dedication bv a Jama blacksmith which indicates 
installed in a theatre h Asvatara and Kambala 
0 get proficiency in music whereby they ultimately picas 
)t back Madalasa^ In Bharata Brahmi and other goddesse. 
latyamatrkas v. Of course, writing goes with learning ami 
hat survived also came to be known as Brahmi. And i is 
■ also that Sarasvati should be the goddess for curing dumb: 
; intelligence and memory. From^ very early Jjn'es she 
.ioDed fortnightly or monthly by music, song and da c 


1 sail. Qr. sa. l, is. s. Hir. Gp. sa, 1 

2 Baja Sir S. M. , Tagore’s Universal 

MBh. Yana Par. XCI, ,4. 

3 Nst. SSs. xxavi, 21 : see also Br. P 

4 Baja Sir S. M. Tagore’s Universal 

6 v.A. Smith's Jaina Stupa etc., pp, 
pp. 511, 18 ; Guerinot’s Repertoire 

6 MSr, Pur. xxm, XXIV. 

7 Ua^. SSs. iii, 89. i 
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a temple where the whole village congregated ^ As a matter of fact^ 
with the gradual fixing of outlines and the assignment ot definite 
functions to the different gods of the pantheon the . miscellaneous 
powers ascribed to Sarasvatx from Vedic times gradually fell oft, 
leaving only the superintendence of learning and fine arts behind. 

The matrimonial ventures of the goddess are so interesting arid 
informative that without a knowledge of them much will remain 
obscure. At present Sarasvati is. worshipped twice in the year in 
Bengal, once as a minor deity along with Durga in autumn and again 
singly at the close of winter. As in the tormer festival Laksmi is 
also worshipped as a minor deity there is no doubt that Sarasvati, 
Laksmi and Durga represent the saktis of Brahma, VLsnu and Siva 
respectively. The association of Sarasvat! with Laksmi or Sri and 
Devi or Gaur! or Mahi or Bliiimi finds numerous repetitions all 
through religious literature ® and is probably an echo of earlier triads 
in which Sarasvati figures 5, even a triple Sarasvati being referred 
to in the Atharva Veda The worship of the single deity at the 
advent of spring has a Vaisnava association but here she is practically 
regarded as spouseless — a prototype of many of ancient 

times who lived on the banks of the Saras vatii3.s^^^^^^4oned in the 
^aiya Parva, and who never cared for a >^\)iance. The 

Buddhistic Mahasarasvati is only twelve ’ \^«.^he Hindu 

goddess is full of youth and was therefore req^ tV-r convention 
to have a husband. Bana invents the myth oTDurvasas’ curse to bring 
her down to die earth where she bears a son of the name of Safa^ 
vata ( mentioned before as preserving the Vedas during the twelve 
years drought) and is then relieved of the curse 

But even in Vedic times' Sarasvati began to figure as a goddess 
invoked along with other deities ^ and supposed to be the wife of 

I VaisylyaBa’s KSmastftra# IV, i^- 

' ' f Hr* ytir. Up. it, 5 ;■ B. Uiii Up* t ; Ag. Bar* i, 1 ; Mat. Fur. XOT, 35-S7* 

Z I, 18S, S ; II. 1. 11 ; II, 3, 8 ; 1, 13, 9 ; ’ i, Wf, 0 ; 111,4,8; 

V, S, S ; % 1^, n I W, 3, 8 ■; X, 118, 8t YV. ( Bi ) I. 6, 3 ; YV. ‘ftirii. ) 
XXXVHl, S. ■ . ■ 

, 4 AY*'VI| lOe, l ; wm Oriswali*a Eeliglon of tba Yadas* 

I B. Bttiikiatloonograpfoj, p, 158; 

$' Harf a Oarlta I ; YIs. Pur. ni, iii. 

1 ]|Y. II, 18, 8 1 IH, 34, IS ; XI, 41 , 16 ; V, 42, 12 ; ' vi, 31^.6'; ^ Va.41 

W ? n 41 , T ; IS, I ; z, ill, l/r VII, 33 , H; tlE, ^ 
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1 BV. VII. 96, 4-6 ; YV. { Bl. ) I. », i *• 

2 Ag. Pur. 11. 

3 P. Br. XII, 9, 1, 5 ; xi,^^'> , 

4 yV. ( Wh. ) Xin, 40 ; S. P. Br. Viii 5, 1, 31 ; XI, . 

5 /p Br!'lV, 6, 7. 5 ; Anuglta, vi ; Ait. Br. IV, in, 

7 B.V. VII, 36,6; Medmi, TSntavarga, ‘ „ 

'Sne YV. ( Wh. ) XX, 6? If. 
tn 4 P Br il,7,3,l-3. See ]?V. vni, 14, IS and 
11 P. Br. V, 5. 4. 16 ; also 5 ^. X, 131 , 5 , v aj. e 
( Wh ) XX, 55 ff. and XIX, 82 ff. 

» 12- XIX 94 ; XX ; YV. ( Wh.) xn 

Vai. SaiM. XIX| Piir Am 

t Of Sucy a and Sarasy ati* V5k ( see 11a . • 

13 Of hurya anu “ . ^ 1 ,. ) sxxvin, 8 and j 

14 Tait. Br. xi, 8. 8. 4 . YW. ( W n ^ ^ 

15 P. Br. XII, 9. 1, 13-14. oe® * » . \ ' 
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literature a Vajra-Sarasvati niakCvS her appearance. The three forms 
of the sacrificial fire appear as Indra^s consorts in the White lajur 
Veda '. As one form of that fire Sarasvati appears naturally also 
as the spouse of Agni with whom she is very often invoked % just 
as she is invoked with the Maruts for the same reason ( and Indra- 
often figures as the foremost of the Maruts). She is Agnayi and- 
Svalia^ and Agni’s vehicle, the ram, is hers also* She is one or 
the rivers on whom the Ahavamya fire begets the Dhisnis^. In 
ancient times the ram or he-goat or ewe was her favourite sacri- 
fice ‘s and even today in East Bengal one of the popular diversions 
on the Sarasvati Puja day is ram-fight. Siirya in later times figures 
as Jier husband presumably because he dispels the gloom of the 
outer world as vSarasvati does of the inner world and the twin- 
Asvins appear as the sons of Surya and Sarasvati- Vak u It was 
easy to identify her with Samjna, the wife of Siirya as the word 
means wisdom and Surya himself is described as the triple Veda and 
wisdom is asked of him in the Gayatri hymn. ' Even Yaina (who in 
the Avesta is represented as being the first to receive wisdom of 
Ahiira Mazda ) occasionally appears as her spouse All these 
avssociations are easily explained. On account of her healing proper- 
ties Sarasvati came to be associated with the divine physicians, for 
in the Atharva Veda she appears as curing the worms of children " 
and poisoning in general from wiiich latter fact an association 
with Manasa, tlie goddess of snakes, was easily established The 
Jrmgiili Tara of the Buddhists has the same function.'® The Indra- 


YY. ( Wh. ) xxvil, lii ; XXIX, 33. For the assoeiatioa of Sarasvati with 
threes, see Mar. Par. xxm. 

YY. ( Wh. ) ii, 20 ; iv, 7 ; Br. Dev. IT, T2 ; MBh. Sal Par. xm, 32. 

Br. Par. xxx. ■ - ■ ' 

P. Br. XiT, 7, 1, 12 ; iv, 2, 5, 14; IV, 6, 3, 3 ; YY. ( Wh. ) XIX, §0 ; 
■■■XXIV46; XXIV, 1. ' ; ' ' ■ ' " " 

Bhavisya Pur. xin ; BUpa and Bala are the sons. 

Yendidad, Fargard n. Mat. Pur. ClXXl* 32-33 Brahma bestows his 
five creations, inohiding Sarasvati, on Dharma. 

7 ' AY. V, 23. ^ . 

8 §V, 1 , 181, 13-14 ; AY..vi,.100, ; 'MBh* Sal Par. XXXTII, 28-30.' 

9 Se^ Raghiumndana, Pithitattva ; PaScam!. 

10 Bhattaoharyya's Indian 'Buddhist Iconography, p. 183 ; Foucher*s E'tude 

mt l^lconographie Bouddhique de Flnda, r. 89 ( whence Jafigullka s= 

poison-curef — ^Amarako^a, FStSiavarga, 11 ). ' ^ 
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association through lightning and thunder for a river is quite natural^ 
and as Sarasvati became in course of time the goddess of all speech, 
including diplomatic speech, the heavenly king had need of her help. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana her two breasts are called truth and false- 
hood ^ and she not only advises Indra how to break his vow to 
Namuci but also warps the tongue of Vrsaya in the pronunciation 
of the word Indra-satru so that Vrtra became the victim and not 
the victor of Indra k The Agni-association was more natural for 
her banks always glowed with sacrificial fire and her earliest friends 
were Ila and Bharati, the former being associated with gods and 
men and the latter with the solar rays while Sarasvati herself stood 
{or the middle region (the Sarasvats)u The Surya association is diffi- 
cult to explain, but an ancient tradition ascribed the teaching of the 
Yajur Veda to Surya ^5- and latterly Surya came to be the representa- 
tive of the three major gods of Hindu Trinity whose wife Sarasvati 
became in turn. 

In spite of other alliances Sarasvati has been primarily regarded as 
the sakti or wife of Brahma, the revealer of the Vedas and the 
presiding deity of wisdom. She still retains the swan and the lotus 
as her seats and carries the rosary and books ( representing the 
Vedas ) in her hands 5. A bare hint in the Veda about the enjoy- 
ment of the daughter by the father^ was expanded into the tale of 
Prajapati desiring his own mind-born daughter Sarasvati alias 
Satarupa " and growing four faces in the four directions and a fifth 
one at the top ^ ( which was subsequently torn off by Rudra ) ^ in 
order to gaze at the circumambulating figure of his beautiful 
daughter. Even his mind-born sons could not brook this scandal 

„ . 1 Ait. Br. IV.. 1. 

3 Sayaria’s CommeJotary on RV, VI. 61, 3, 

3 YY. ( Wb.) XXVIII, }8. 

4 Br, Sr. CJp. 6, 5, 3 ; Br. Par. Ixvn, 33, 

5 Ep. Ind. VIII, p, 313 ; Harivarasa, XLI, 43-47 ; Mat. Pur. ClXI, 6 ; Yar. 

Fur. XXXII, 14 ; Sur, Pur. I, iv, 39 ; H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian 
Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 185, 

6 BY. X. 61, 5-7 ; V, 43, 18. . ■ ' 

7 BfoEg. Pur. iii, 13, 28 ; Mat. Pir. ill, 30 ff. 

S MBh. Ann. Par. xrv, 309 ; XVit 121 ; Mat. Pur. lY, 38-40. 

9 Arohaeologie der Sudd ’Inde, Tome ll, p. 114 refers to a Pallaya figure 
iliustrating this episode. 
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and protested, whereupon, according to one version, he kid down 
his life. According to another version, he married her to one 
of his mind-born sons and Manu { who in a difterent version 
appears as the progeny of the incest) ^ is mentioned as that son"^. 
Later accounts palliated this tale by supposing that Brahma divided 
himself into two halves - one male and another female and holding 
that these halves were only reunited L Elsewhere an allegorical 
interpretation was given to the whole affair and Brahma was called 
the Veda and Sarasvat! the Savitn invocation Whatever be the 
relation, Brahma continued to be intimately associated with Sarasvati 
all through the centuries in literature, inscription and religious 
practice. It cannot be said that she was an ideal wife, for she is 
very often described as having a high strung temper, and when once 
because she came late to a sacrifice Brahma married the youthful 
Gayatr! she cursed him to the effect that he would be worshipped 
only on one day in the year L The rarity of Brahma’s temples and 
worship explains to some extent why Sarasvati assumed an indepen- 
dent status, for in a land devoted to culture the Goddess of Learning 
could not but be frequently invoked and either she was divested of 
matrimonial encumbrances or readily other husbands were found for 
her* Still, even in Buddhism, Sarasvati was regarded as the wife 
of Mafijuki who resembles Brahma in functions and attributes^* 
She represented the spirit of revelation in subsequent formulations 
and continues to do so in present-day worship. 

It is natural therefore that when Visnu rose to eminence in 
popular favour an alliance of Sarasvati with him should be soon esta- 
blished. Even as early as the Vedic times Sarasvati and Vak (two 
distinct entities) are invoked together with Visnu ^ and in the 
Anvarambhauiya sacrifice Sarasvati and Sarasvat are regarded as 

'1 Mat Far. ill, 44 ; Tia. Pur, l. vii, 

% Br, P. X ; WIs. Pur. vii ; KUr, pur, i, wilh 
> S Vis. P«f. It Tii ; AgBl Pur, xvn, le v.znti ; Bhav, Pur, xiv, 

4 Mat. Pur. IV, T-ie. See also Bao's Hisdu Icouugraplisf, VoL II, Fart II, 
p, 144 ( App. B ). 

'5' Tod’s Aimais C Crooke ), Vol, II, p, 8SB, 

0 ' Pouclior, E'iude sur rioonographi© BouddMque d© Find©, pp. 108, 
Tor Sarasvatfl in Buddhistic paptheos, see B. Bhattaohftryya*® Indian , 
Buddhl#! , looiography, pp, 
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presiding deities tc^ether with Agni-Vispu The Identification 
with Surya also helped the process of transference and Visnu absorb- 
ed much of the splendour of other gods in course of time. So in 
the Mahabharata Sarasvati appears as the mind-born of Krsna “ . 
In some Tantras Vapi and Sarasvati became the Vaispava Saktis ol 
consonants and vowels respectively ’ . A close relation with Laksmi, 
the goddess of prosperity and the wife of Vispu, from very early 
times helped the Vaispavite transformation. Not only was Saras- 
vati herself approacned for prosperity * but she and Laksmi were 
very often invoked together She is one of the deities that de- 
spoiled Sri of her riches 5 - an attitude that easily lent itself to the 
interpretation in later times that she and Laksmi were the two wives 
of Visnu none too cordially related, or that Laksmi was the 
mother-in-law of Sarasvati 7 and their relation was governed by 
the Paurapic prescription “ m5 sfiu^bhih samam svakva viivaso 
bhavatu kvacit ” This unfortunate relationship between prosperity 
an'd learning has been invoked to explain why all the world over 
scholars are proverbially poor. 

To what length the strained relationship between the two co- . 
wives of Vispu might go is described with great details in the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana where an amusing story of domestic unquiet- 
ness is told 5. Vispu had always been partial towards Laksmi and 
this was too much for the other two wives Sarasvati and Gafi^ { for 
here Gaiiga also appears as the wife of Vispu ), and as soon as 
Vispu was out one day a quarrel broke out and by mutual curses all 
the three were converted into streams, viz. Sarasvati, Gaft^ and 
Padma. Here we have the counter-process of the Vedic belief : instead 


1 sail. Gr. Ste. 

8 MBb. BMs. P8R SMS. 

3 FrapaSoasSra Tantra. 

4 Ait. Br.n,l,4; V8j.Sa*,21,3'i', 

5 S. P. Br. XI, 4, 3. 1 and 3. 

6 Bengal images of Vispu have Laksmi on one side and Sarasvati on 

the other. B. 0. Bhattaoharyya’s Indian Images, Vol. I, p. 18 ; Ag. Pur. 
XXI, 23. 

7 Bp. Ind. VI, 128. 

8 Var. Pur. vm, 38. 

9 Br.Vai.Put.il, 5. 
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of a river being transformed into a goddess here a goddess is trans- 
formed into a river, which to the Pauranic mind was the more 
natural process. But more often Laksmi and Sarasvati figure as the 
two wives, one on either side of the same God, whether he be Visnu 
of the Hindu pantheon or Manjuki of the Buddhistic faith. ( Some- 
times Sarasvati is replaced by Prthvi or Tusti ) '. Sometimes their 
names are interchangeabh^ used, Laksmi being regarded as one of 
tlie eight forms of Sarasvati “ and conversely Sarasvati being called 
Visvarupa, etc. — - names that properly belong to Laksmi. 
The use of rice with or without milk and of barley grains in the 
worshipi of Sarasvati betra5!-s her association with the goddess ci 
corn or the spirit of vegetation. Both Laksmi and Sarasvati are 
symbolically worshipped on corn and books respectively and in 
some parts of Bengal an image, when used, is not immersed lest 
prosperity or learning, as the case may be, should depart. The four 
arms with which Sarasvati is sometimes invested, the lotus and 
discus that sometimes appear in her hands, and the worship of 
the goddess on the Sripancanii day s which is sacred to Laksmi also 
( although Raghunandana quoting Vyadi points out that Sri may- 
mean Laksmi and Sarasvati both ) ♦ and the description of her as the 
Sakti of the Saiiikarsana Vyuha of Narayana > all ally her with 
Visiju. In order to explain why she was at all related to Brahma 
the Brahmavaivarta Purana in the episode described above mentions 
that after the quarrel of the co-wives Vi.snu sent Sarasvati away to 
Brahma and Gaiiga to Siva, bestowing on the former the uncompli- 
mentary epithets ‘ vagdiusta ’ and ‘ kalahapriya ’ and calling Laksmi. 
‘susila’. ■ 

The transformation of the goddess into the sakti of Siva whose 
spirit of revelation she ultimately became probably owes its origin to 
the theory that in the Iron Age there is no room for Vedic rites and 


1 Pad. Pur, irtt. Kha?. COLVII ; Ag. Pur. XLiv ; Mat. Pur. oanvm, 13. 
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Mat. Fur. LX VI, 8. 

3 Par. 6r. Sn. ni, 1, 6. ■ 

4 Eaghunandana’B Tithitattvam and EriyStattvam. Other tithis •• re 9th 
day of the DasarS ( Shastri’s South Indian Images p.l87) and the 
Mlghl Pargiimft { Ep. Ind. V, p. 13 ). 

5 Mantramabodadhi, 
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,;redtiix^';the niultiplicity' of her bands and .to reduce her... to,,,;bum.an; ; 
:;propo.rt!oas. . W,hen toleration .preached "the, identity , of Brahmin 
Vianii a.ii^ the, triad of Vedic .rimes^ of w.hich .Sarasvat! ...formed: 
.one, „ could eas% be fitted into' the new scheme.and by.a happy'.inspi-' 
ration Sarasvati was , converted . ::dnto' :.the. wife, . of .Traipurusa ^ — a 
: synthesis... of. B,rahm% Yisi^u and Siva.' 

Before we pass on to consider the last transformation of tlie 
goddess into the impersonal spirit of wisdom we may refer to the 
concrete oDjects with which Sarasvati has been associated in course 
of her miilcnium-long history. The swan, the lotus, the ram, ( or 
ewe or he-goat ), the peacock and the lion have all served as 
vehicles according to tradition and locality and she has herself been 
worshipped in the form of a white snaked and there is a reference that 
she was herself oi the form of a swan The parrot has sometimes 
figured in her hand and sometimes as an offering 5 and the ram also 
has figured as a .sacrifice. She has been offered ground rice 
( indrasali ), butter or ghee, rice, rice-pap, sour curd, thickened 
milk, bariej?- mixed with honey, white flowers and sandal paste, 
palasa flower, lotus and Jujube. The tenacity of tradition is shown 
by the fact that even today in Bengal many of these figure in the 
anniLil worship ana scholars do not eat jujube ( badara ) before the 
Siipancaml day In her hands she may have rosary, book ( repre- 
sen ting the Vedas ), staff, pitcher of nectar, lotus, sword, discus, 
bleached skull, gem, pen, vina, goad, trident, bell, parrot, w'ater-pot 
and the drum, as the Saradatilaka and the Tripurasarasamuccaya pre- 
sciibe; but in present-day worship either vma and book or pen and 
book are placed. A pose of giving instruction or blessing is also to 
be found in some stone images. 

We have already referred to the multiplicity of boons asked of 
her from ancient times, the most importa nt being prosperity and 

1 B. C, Bliattacliaryya,*s ludlaii Images, To!. I, p, 43 ; 

B. Bhatfeaoljaryya'g Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 

■ ' ©to. p. AO. ' ' ■ ■ : ■ ■ ' 

^d. Ant, TOi 33-3; Barth’s Religion^ of India p. 181 footnota. 
betiy, Gods of Northern Buddhism. 

ESJatarafigini, i, 3-y 

SShityakaumudi quoting KamalSkara; see 

T’V , f Wh, ) 32 ( Griffith’s not# ), • ' , ’ '• ■ 


Ag. .Pur. €«X; 
150 ; fouchor’s 
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CEre. But there is one boon that has persisted all through ^the 
/centnrieS;,' viz. success.: in .marriage. She has. been ■approached i.o.r, 
'.vMlity^rvfor .promotion of marriage “ and even for submission oi ^ 
others ( vasikarana ) ^ ; she has been invoked during the saotapadi 
. cereinony' and' during impregnation ^ and also to descend into the 
.mother's breast during .the nomenclature ceremony 5. She has 
been asked to cure the worms of children and to give them insight. 
How she came to have special powers in these directions is (Sfficult 
to see^ but it is remarkable that her associates in this matter are 
Anumati, Raka^ Kuhn and Sinivali — the earlier and later phases of 
the full moon and the new moon — an association that links itself 
easily with the worship of Sarasvati and Sarasvat ( to whom also 
unmarried men prayed for wife and children) ^ in the Darkpaurna- 
masi sacrifice. As the foremost of mothers to whom a thousand 
children are ascribed in the Satapatha Brahmana as the wife of the 
Lord of creation Prajapati and as the mother of rivers she was 
probably regarded as in a special degree qualified to promote matri- 
monial alliance, just as being Speech she was eminently fitted to 
bestow learning. 

From a synthetic goddess to the impersonal spirit of wisdom is 
not a big step and this transfiguration of the goddess was so effect- 
ively achieved that her sectarian associations almost totally disappear- 
ed from her worship. She is popularly regarded as unmarried and 
is sometimes described as an ascetic with the rosary ^ and bleached 
skull as her symbols. She is supposed to ha%^e no body in the 
ordinary meaning of the term for the letters of the alphabet form 


1 AT. IV, 4 ; vii, 68. 

% Par. Gr. 85.11,4 8; Hir. Gr. 85. 1, 6, ^0, 1. 

3 AT. VI. 04. 

4 Par. Gr. 85. and Hir. Qt. Su. 

5 ET. 1 , 164,49 ; By. Ir. Up. 4, f!. 

6 RV. II, 41, 17 ; Yi, 61, 1 ; X, 85, 47; X, 184, Z; YT. ( Wh. ) II, 3^ ; YV, 

( Bl ) HI, 5, 1. 

I a P. Br. IV, 6, 7, 2-3. 

8 For rosary as th© symbol of abstract ion,, see Vlcaspat! Misra on Ty5»a 
BbSaya on Yoga S5tra III, 6. ,1' • ■ , 
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her In the Ttrarahasyavrttika~a palmleaf matin- 

script ^ in the Varendra Research ' Society's Library j bearing the date 
1626 Sakibda, she is described as being without quality, activity or 
modification,’ inaccessible to the senses because of her formlessness, 
and identical with perfect wisdom. She is further described as the 
spirit of every auspicious quality and of the wisdom of the three 
persons of the Trinity; she is neither gross nor subtle, unknown 
and unfathomable, ubiquitous and universal, partless and ever pure. 
She is the eternal manifestation of the Absolute Self * and identical 
with Prajnaparamita with whose invocation the Mahayana text of 
Vajracchedika begins. No wonder that such a goddess was accepta- 
ble to Buddhists and Jains also in their sanctuaries ^ as the peculiar 
Hindu flavour did not cling to her worship. Today in millions of 
Hindu homes she is enthusiastically worshipped with reverence, all 
reading and writing being abjured out of necessity as the books and 
pens are placed either aS substitutes of or offerings to the goddess on 
the Srlpancam! day. 


1 UttawSmacarila — Invocatory verse, 

I V -A. Smith’s The Jainastspa and .ther aatiqaitfw of MathurS, pp. 56- 
57 , Catalogue of the Museum of Arehaeologf at Saraath, p! 150 
Burgess, Oave-templ*i of ta«a, p.384. 






: A . FEW ' WORDS ON SVKHA^-^by Louis de La Vall^e Poussin, 

■ Membre de R^cademie de Belgi^^ 

All the students in Indiaiiism are wishing every sort of stikha to 
Dr, K; B. Pathak. There are many sorts sukha in Buddhism. 

to Asaiiga-Maitreya’s Yogasastra, we have — ; ’ 

1. Hetu-sukha^ what is sukha because it produces sukha: the 
pleasurable object, the organ, the contact” (sparsa) which is 
pleasantly experienced, the action which results in pleasure. 

2. Vedita'-sukha^ the experience which benefits ( anugrctbakara ) 
the mind or the body. This experience is sixfold, according to the 
organ, the eye .... the mind. It is again fourfold, as it belongs to 
one of the three spheres of existence, as it may be associated with the 
path of a Saiksa or of an Asaiksa. 

DuhkhapmipakAka sukha. The notion of sukha arises with 
reference to the cessation of pain, thirst, hunger, cold. . . . This 
stikha is neith^' cause of sukha^ nor sukha in itself ; it is sukha owing 
only to the fact that pain is stopped, . 

4. Feditopaccheda sukha : it is the sukha of the highest trance, 
the samjnaveditanirodhasamapatti. We have here a sukha which is 
neither cause of sukha^ nor sukha in itself, nor stopped pain ; how 
can it be sukha ? Because it is the momentary cessation of the third 
sort of suffering, the samskamduhkhata^ id est, the pamimrtUka or 

metaphysical ” suffering. The Lord has said that every feeling 
( vedUa ) is substantially suffering : yat hitfwid veditaiu idam atra 
dtihkhasya {Kosz, Nl, p. 131, Sutralamk^'a, p. 131, Samyutta, iv, 
p, 213), ' _ ■' 

5 , Avydhadhya siikha^ which is fourfold ; a, naiskramya-sukhay 
the happio.ess of the man who leaves the secular life, for he ’ is 
liberated from the many secular attachments ; A viveka or praviveka- 
stikha : the happiness ( viz. prUisukha) obtained in the first Dhyana ; 
r. upasamasukha : the happiness of'' 'the' superior Dhyanas, which is 
produced by the cessation of intellectual exertion ( vicara and vitarka ); 
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d. sambodhisukha : when the saint is ^‘disconnected” from action and 
from passion^ ( kkla, id est, "error” and “passion”, such as affection, 
etc. ) when the saint knows exactly all knowable object. This stikha 
is sukha, because, for the time being, the saint is no longer obstructed 
by the “ incapacities ” ( daufthulya ) created by passion, because he 
will later obtain th.e absolute and definitive cessation of |the“ meta- 
physical” suffering. 

ii. Vijnaptimatratasiddhi of Dharmapala. — Hiuan-tsang states 
that the Yogasastra, on certain topics, quotes and emphasizes the 
views of the Sarvastivadins •• mere “condescendance”.— The Vibhasa, 
26 at the end, gives the description of the fourfold drffadharmasuiha- 
vihara ; pravrajyAsukha, vivekasukha, upasamasukha, bodhisukha ( Ko^a, 
vi, p. 259 ). Sa±ghabhadra has the same list and adds as a fifth sukha 
( of course, not a drstodharmaviharasukha ), the happiness of Nirvana, 
nirv&vasukha. 

These theories can be traced in the old Pitaka. According to 
Ahguttara, i, p. 81, the pahbajj&sukha is to be contrasted with the 
giUsukha, the mhkhamviasukha with the k&tmsukha, last not least, 
the nirupadhisukha with the upodhisukha. 

iii. Buddhists agree on this point that the Nirvana is sukha. But 
the school of Kiziiga. opens a new way to the speculation when it 
states that, while Nirvana is sukha without being sukhasa^hvedana, 
happiness without consciousness of being happy, the Bodhisukha is 
both beatitude and consciousness of beatitude. This definition is 
to be found in a treatise which belongs to the school of Asadga, the 
Buddhabhtlmisastra : but it belongs to all doctors who add to the 
traditional two-fold Nirvaria ( the sopadhiksa and the nirupadhisesa ) 
a third and better Nirvana, the apratisthitanirv&iia. ; the saint is per- 
fectly free from error and attachment ; every upadhi or “support” or 
cause of pain has been destroyed; he therefore resides in nirupadhi- 
iesanirvSm ; but he continues helping beings, preaching, and busy 
with every contrivance of salvation s without any endeavour or 
exertion, but not without enjoying both his perfect calm and his 
charitable activity. 

Bodhi is a sort of turya avasihs. 


AMITY — BY Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, m. a., d. iitt., Chipstead, 
Surrey, England. 

The idea of friendship and of the attitude of man as friend has a 
history in the religious thought of India of considerable interest. 
A comprehensive historical treatment of the subject I have as yet not 
come across. It may exist; but I incline to the belief, that as yet 
European writings on friendship are too much confined to its history 
as limited on the East by Palestine. The Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics ( Edinburgh, 1908-21 ) exemplifies this in its odd and 
irregular way, in its article on Friendship. This starts with a dis- 
carding reference to Hinduism, as a religion tending to repress indi- 
viduality, the key to friendship lying in this. There is truth in the 
last clause, (cited by the writer) ; but there is a singular want of truth 
in the preceding clause, for which he makes no one responsible 
beyond himself. So he leaves us only one writer to deal with. It 
is difficult to find any religion in which the individuality of the man 
reaches the height and emphasis attained in Hinduism old and later, 
from about the 8th century b. c. onwards, that is, from the day 
when man began to realize, nor only that Deity was fundamentally 
one, but also that man’s nature was fundamentally That Who is 
Deity. So completely was this a consummation of the idea of 
the ‘individual’, that Indian polytheism became ultimately an imma- 
nent monotheism : — “ many the forms but all are One ” — and, as 
inherently divine, the self attained a perfeaed singularity which 
excluded in language, for centuries, the use of the word ‘self’ in 
the plural. 

This being so, we ought ( according to the cited clause ), in the 
old recorded sayings or mantras of India, to find so marked a reli- 
gious conception of individuality forming the key to a notable ex- 
pression in those mantras on friendship. We do find such an expres- 
sion. But we do not find it developing synchronously with the new 
word of that religious mandate. Man elaborates and embroiders the 
New Word, divening it here and there to other mandates of the 
spirit of his age ; but the New Word is given him ; is, as such, not 
elaborated. Hence it is later, that the idea of amity between ‘ the 
8 {Fattia]cO(im.Tol.] 
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self" and "'the self" found a deeper, worthier expression. But it 
will not have been long after the idea known as Thou art That 
reached and unlocked this further door. That note was struck in 
the teaching associated with the Sakyamuni. 

I have said not long after". This is not because I would see, 
in the records showing this teaching, which are known as the Pali 
Pitakas, compilations dating soon after the compiling of the older, 
greater Upanisads, wherein we find the oneness of the individual, 
Divine and human, at its apogee. On the contrary, I see in the 
Pitakas compilations of a later period^ ranging from the reign of 
Asoka till the last century b. c. I say ^ compilations " ; I do not 
mean, that for the three preceding centuries a thesaurus of oral 
sayings was not growing in bulk. But the compiling these into 
connected "^discourses, vaggas, nikayas, ^ books " — all this was later 
work, with which went an indefinite amount of editing. But many 
of the Sayings, surviving in a more or less fragmentary state, and the 
inspired mandates themselves will date, I believe, from an earlier 
day, even from the day itself of some of those Upanisads we now call 
pre-Buddhistic. The Sakya mandates are one thing ; the completed 
Pitakas are another. And just as, in those Upanisads, individuality 
in idea touches its highest religious development, so, in the Sakyan 
mandates surviving in the monastic elaborations of the Pitakas, there 
appears a new and remarkable development of the idea of amity. It 
was based on nothing less than a neiu ground for the cherishing of 
friendship between man and man. 

Friendship among men was not the new word. That was in- 
definitely old, Man cannot live in sodality without it, however cir- 
cumscribed be the group-limits within which it be exercised. Life 
is even now a matter of intermittent peril, but in earlier epochs peril 
was chronic, as was also, more or less, famine. And it is in peril 
that the comrade-relation emerges most. We still know it in war, 
at sea, on the heights, in exploring,. The friendship of the comrade 
comes then to a sharp accentuation, the after-sweetness of which is 
abiding* It is a matter largely of potential and actual warding of 
the bodily . life as being in the comrade*s hands. If with it there goes 
a fellowship' in ideas, purposes, tastes, in which mind may ward^ ; 
mind^' the comradeship .becomes, all the more that which we under- ‘ 
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stand by friendship. In all this the Indian had nothing to leanij 
when there came to him the New Word that/as man^ he Vas a son 
of God— that he as man was Divine. The warding forces of nature 
had annexed the term Triend'. Mitra may have meant mihir^ the 
sun ill Persian-Aryan sources, but it was as friendly-divine that the 
Indian Aryan valued the word. And he pictured all that went to 
compel the fulfilment in rites of his prayer as a friend coming as 
ally to his help in a fray/ The old literature is poor in passages on 
friendship, but the friend is there, whether as God-comrade, in 
Mitra and Varuna, toward this bodily life, or as man-comrade to do 
no less. ■ 

But when Sakya was about to be born, there had come a new 
note into the former, the God-comrade relation. This was a new 
reason for warding life. In it life became no mere transient coming- 
to-be and passing-away of an earthly body. Man as inmate of a 
body, had been subject to, had exercized affection for, man as 
inmate of body. And not as friend only, but as husband, father, as 
wife, mother. Friend with friend, parent with child, conjugal pair 
mutually : herein was play of affection, covering both man " and 
body as ^ priya ( I do not include mind in any distinct way, for 
the influence of Saitkhya, creating in India a separate study of mind, 
as not ^ the man was yet young, and although its powerful wedge 
had got into discussions, it had not yet re-shaped India's thought ). 
But now there had come into the concept of the man ’ a new 
inwardness, a sacredness which, in Christian traditional diction would 
be best expressed by the word ^ sacramental in that of later Greek 
religion, by the word ^ mystery The Christian mystic of the Apo- 
calypse saw the holy city coming down from God out of heaven, 
as a bride to her husband". But the Indian mystic of an earlier era 
beheld with inner vision the God Itself taking up Its abode within 
the man. The coming was not new ; the realization of the Some- 
thing implicit in man's nature was new.. Once realized, the ground of 
that which was ‘ dear ' in the man was transformed ; the man him- 
self was transformed. No longer a ^ be-minded or ^ be-manned ' 
body, doomed in a few years to decay and death, he was now akin 
to, nay, of the imperishable, the Eternal. He himself was the thing 

1 Satapatha BrShmana, 5* 3, 7 ( Sacred Books the Bast Series ). Keith 
& MaedoaeU ( Yedlc Index ) art,; Mitra^ 
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most prize-worthy in all the world. But not for his visible attributes. 
Within and of him was the value of values ; his body was but the 
shrine, the garbha of the holy of holies. 

Was he then to live absorbed in himself, dear only as being him- 
self ? Not so, for the friend was even as he, a shrine of the divine 
Self. So was also the woman of his choice, the child he loved. So 
too for her was her child and the man of her choice. There was 
thus come, through a new word in religion, a new infusion of 
reverential tenderness into the relations of affection. And this new 
note we find sounded by Sakya, as the new basis of ethics, or the 
warding of man by man. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is the 
prelude to this. “ That self ( Brahman ) is dearer.... than all else, for 
It is nearer... He who reverences the Self as dear, verily what he holds 
dear is not perishable... .And in repeating this in a dying charge to 
his wife, the teacher says : ....Lo ! verily not for love of all is the all 
dear, but for love of tire Self is all dear.” This, as taught by (of, let us 
say,) his Brahman ciraplain, the king of Kosala is recorded as repeating 
to his queen Mallika and then to the Sakyamuni. The latter makes 
rejoinder : 

The whole wide world we traverse with our thought. 

And nothing find to man more dear than self. 

Since aye so dear the Self to others is. 

Let the Self-lover harm no other man.^ 

( Sathytiila-Nikaya, Kosala, 8 ; VdO-nani, I, 5 ). 

Read as a European will read it, this verse will not be appre- 
ciated. It finds the ground for ethical action in the inference from 
a principle, which he will call egoistic. And he will, if he be apolo- 
gist for ‘ Buddhism,’ try to explain away the force lying in the word 
Self ; atla~; I tried to do so when translating the Sutta 14 years ago. 
It seemed then to me impossible that the Founder of Sakya would 
have taken the saying in the way a Brahman would. I now know 
better. I believe it is far more likely, that the original speaker 
of the verse used atta- in the sense in which the original speaker 
of the Upanisad utterance used atman. I believe it is far less likely, 

1 According to Bookhill’s translation of a Tibetan recension of tlie Dbam- 
mapada, in ■wMob the verse cited occurs ( but does not in the Pali 
version), the last line re^s ; .“inytt not others with what pains yourself." 
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that the Sakyan used the sense in which the Pitaka compilers 

came to use it, much later. For those two older speakers, the atmaiu 

was that More in each man Who was potentially the Most in 
him. And we shall come to see this is so, when we realize, that in 
the Pali Pitakas w^e have works, which, while they record halWbr- 
gotten events of a long-ago, and religious ideas of that day in half- 
forgotten fragments, are themselves the output of changed and 
diverted ideals, 

Hfnayana Buddhism has been accused of egoism in its ideals. 
The accusation is not unjustified, albeit Indian ideals are to a certain 
extent involved, not Hinayana only. But let accusers look to it, 
that they are not reading the modern West into the ancient East. 
They would not call it egoistic, to see the warding of the fellowman 
called for from devotion to God. They would allow, that for the 
Theist all men are, as sons of God, warders of each other as is the 
Divine Father. Yet this reasoning, with other emphasis, is just what 
that survival of original Sakya teaching bears in itself implicitly, li is 
something far above what zue call egoistic. In and of each man is 
that Most Holy Thing, and it is with That, and not with a be-minded 
body only, that a mao is dealing in his relation with another man. 
Tender will he be towards him and reverent, as were he dealing with 
a woman pregnant with maternity. There is nothing new in this 
idea for us, for the best of men and women among us observe this 
attitude, and teach it, especially in the right attitude towards the 
child. But just now we are preoccupied with the brother-relation 
between man and man. We have not yet come to the mother-reiation, 
or parental relation, which sees, in right intercourse, the man warding 
his fellowman as the child who is becoming, who will eventually 
become That who he is in germ. 

The brother-relation was not in the day of Sakya developed in 
India. The word of course, ^brother’, was there, but never did a 
man call his fellow ^brother’, brethrenk He did not even call his 
blood brother by that word. Fie was just *'tatak It is the Christian 
parallel on the one hand, and the difficulty of conveniently rendering 
the monk-appellatives ; Mfuso and ayasnid^ together with a certain 
scruple in fitting 'monk' to bhikkhu^ that led Rhys Davids, and after 
him present-day votaries of Hinayana Buddhism to use the word 
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brethren. The Christian analogy was of course very strong, and 
the difference between ‘ monk ’ and bhikhhu was exaggerated. Early 
Christians did address each other as brother, brethren. The very 
first public utterance recorded after the Founder’s death has the 
words “ Are ye not all brethren one of another ? ” ’ But, in Sakyan 
records, even when the Founder is seen tending a sick disciple and 
rebuking his neglectful fellows, he does not use such a saying, or 
such a word. 

And the ethic in the verse is negative : it is the ethic of that 
Other verse of the bee extracting honey or pollen without harming 
the flower. That the bee actually rendered service to the flower is 
passed over. This negative idea of well-doing — the keynote of 
Jainism and the main chord in Salcyan morals— was more ; it was 
Indian. Averting the undesirable was stressed more than bringing 
about the desirable. To be well was to be ‘ not-ill Had it been 
otherwise, the whole trend in Indian religious thought would have 
been different. For, now and then, a teacher tried to bring in the 
ideal of making the Better to become, of the New, the Added, the 
Growing, the Positive, but in vain. The teaching wilted and 
perished. This happened with the creative ideal worded as a Becom- 
ing More. This happened with man worded as becoming the more 
in his life as a whole, figured as a Way in the worlds. The simpler 
idea stuck fast, that man is, does not become ( only the body did 
that ) ; that man as the Highest w^as the Not-perishing, the Unchang- 
ing, the Stable. We too are a conservative people, we of Europe, 
but as compared with India we are less so. We have found the 
word for the motor of change the ‘ will India never found it, 
that is, she lost the Aryan root-idea. I have said this elsewhere. 
She chose on the whole the way of the negative in her self-expres- 
sion, and with this result, that the possibilities conceivable for man 
in his becoming were more and more tied down to life on earth. 

But in its first days Sakya was little touched by these limita- 
tions. Its most noteworthy ideas w-ere positively worded. Always 
it strove to express a More in the man • this was developed later in 
the tlieory of the Arhan, a word which at its birth meant nothing 

1’ af th© Martyr. 
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more than ^fit for’;, "^suitable’, Svorthy’, as applied to this or that. It 
described the man^ not as ^is’ or Ss not’, but as becoming. It figured 
that becoming as a Way through life as a whole to the consumma * 
tion, and man the wayfarer as so far unfinished ; as the To Be. It 
strove to make good the want of words for will and choice by 
notable idioms of energy. And the man’s recognition of fellowman 
as CO- wayfarer was most worthily expressed as a suffusing of the 
more-that-was-He into that fellowman? — amity, pity, joy, poise. 
With the four as not originally Sakyan, but as adopted very early by 
the founders I have dealt elsewhere. 

Of the four, amity, meM is by far the most frequent in the re- 
cords, And it is only in rnetta^ that we come upon the idea of a 
relation between man and man, which is independent of all social 
and worldly relations. It was the more in man calling to the more 
in man. The comradeship of body and mind of which I spoke at 
first is usually worded by sahdya. But mettd only appears with the 
distinctive qualification of ^freedom of mind, or purpose’ : ceto- 
vhnutti. In nietta the man, the Self, met the man, the Self, divested 
of other relations. 

Hence the accompanying belief in its tremendous possibilities, 
namely, the power of warding off harm from threatening foe or 
beast. It was only the mother-love in a beast which was held to 
have this potency. I will return to this. 

It is interesting to trace the influence of monasticism on the 
cult of imtta.. Cut off from all human relations save those of friend 
with friend, and of teacher and pupil, monastic life will have served 
as a stimulus to that amity which was solely and absolutely dis- 
interested, at least in theory. I can well believe, that monastic 
Buddhism, even with its wilted concept of the self, availed in this 
way of monk-life to hand down the original emphasis on amity. 
Buddhist monks were no less notorious for quarrelsomeness than the 
monks of other cults ; but then it is the quarrels that get into the 
records as calling for rules. The Samgha upheld the importance of 
mtta, and left that as a worthy legacy to India. But it was a foster- 
ing of the virtue in unhealthy, in hot-house conditions. It could 
not attain wholesome, sturdy growth save when the man, in midst 
of other human relations, asserted and fostered the culture of the 
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one relation which distinguished^ him as very man^ and was based on 
the ultimately true attitude towards his nature and his life : — the 
man as bearing about in him the true Kinsman, the true Friend, 
That Who he is coming to be. We should not expect to sec the 
plant of friendship fostered by 'monastic conditions developing 
between 3 iionk and layman; it did not. But neither should wc 
expect to find it developing between monk and monk ; it did not,. 
I do not say it was not held in lip-worth, and, among chosen spirits, 
in more than that. The Anthologies here and there bear witness to 
this, the only eloquent testimony being that of a notable woman, 
the Founder’s aunt ; — ■ 


araddhaviriye pahitutlc nicemh dcilhaparakkairic 
samagge sdvake passa !..xsa Buddhana vandana ! 

Behold the disciples in concord ever, with strenuous energy 
and the self established, stoutly advancing — 

this is the ( true ) worship of Buddhas ! ( ThengcllM, x6i) 
And in such lines as those ascribed to a disciple of Gotama, Upasena : 

mil tarn idha kalydnam sikkh^vipu lam samadana m 

stissHsd ca garUnani : esa samanassa patinipam ( TheragMhd ) 

we get the term, elsewhere called kalydfiamUtaM, expressive of that 
amity between man and man as such, which our own Jeremy Taylor 
well expressed as made, not by nature, not by contract, not by 
interest, but by souls'' In other words, growing not out of juxtapo- 
sition of circumstances, nor out of worldly relations, but out of an 
appreciation of the man by the man. In such a relation, as Emerson 
well said, unaware perhaps how well it fitted the case for India, 
and tenderness are the main elements ” ^ : truth about that which each 
sees in the man, and tenderness for That holy thing Who he as 
limn is. 

But when we look for particular cases of such friendship in Pali 
litemture, the absence of them is striking. I can cite no lovely lines 
like those of David to Jonathan, nor episodes which in another poet 
„ would have called forth such an utterance. Mem was indeed highly 
valued, and was, with the fourth vihara, ^ poise’, as pity and joy were 
not, a qualification in " supra-mundane ’ ( hhtiara ) training ; never- 
theless the accepted definition of the Arahan was that of the, lone 
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man : eko^ adutiyo^ nn-seconded : eko vtipakciUho.,.Jad anuttaram brah- 
mismriya-pariyosdnain. . . Mhasi , And to the question : Wlio is the 
man’s second ( i. mate ) ? the answer is Faith : — 

Saddhd dtdiycl piirisassa hoti ( Sarny utta-Nihuya^ p, 385 P.T,S.). 
Nor was irntta likely to be appreciated in its true worth as the 
ideal relation between man and man in a teaching, where the reality 
of the man was being ever more sapped at the root. The worth of 
it, especially in the Brahmaviharas, could only be maintained by an 
implicit belief in the reality of the man, when body and mind were 
discounted. It thus involved a perpetual unspoken contradiction 
between theory and ideal practice. 

I judge then, that, in the high, the new value placed in metM 
patent in the Pali scriptures, have the surviving outcome of a 
gospel, preached by Gotama and his men ( most of whom were 
Brahmans ), who were themselves filled with amity toward men, 
who had accepted the current Brahman ideal of the man as akin to 
Deity, and who sought to advance it by seeing man so conceived as 
not just beings but as in a way or process of becoming That. And the 
monk-vehicle of that gospel, in developing into an ever larger, more 
self-contained world of monks, was on the one hand in a position to 
force the growth of metta, on the other was, both by their artificial 
sodality and by their repudiation of the man’s reality qui man, only 
able to maintain the tradition, but were not capable of producing 
really fine cultures of the relation. 

There is one interesting, and in a way anomalous handling of 
the subject of amity — this time in post-canonical writing— where im- 
perfect treatment is due to lack of fit words, and I may add, lack of 
exploiting a new and useful word. I invited comment on this a few 
years ago^ and received none. I will here be my own commentator. 

In the Dilemmas section of the Milindapanha this point is 
raised : Of the eleven benefits accruing to the man who fully 
^ makes-become ’ amity, one is, in that Sutta passage, said to be his 
immunity from harm through fire, poison, or weapon. Now in the 
Sama Jataka, Sama so practised meM^ yet was he all but mortally 
wounded by an arrow. Either then the Sutta has a false statement, 
or the meM is falsely ascribed to Sama. . 

IJ’RAS. p, 442. ../V 
9 
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The problem, on the surface oi it, is not hard to solve. At the 
moment of the arrow piercing him^ Sama was not sending out metM , 
he was engaged in drawing water. Incidentally it is interesting^ to 
note, that the writer had in mind ( or before him ) a difierent version 
of the story, in which Sama is represented as disturbed by the upset 
of his water jar. In the version we know, he is acting with utmost 
calm and poise. None the less he was not practising mettd at the 
moment, and the explanation is not invalid. You must, says the 
apologist, hold a tarn-root in your hand to be invisible ; you must enter 
the cave in rain, would you not get wet. You must be zuilUng mettd, 
for it to make you immune. 

But the last clause is not so worded. The words are : These 
are not virtues ( i. e., the eleven benefits) of the man ( nete gund 
puggalassa ) ; these virtues are of a making mettd to become^ ( mettd- 
hhdvandya' ete gui^d ). 

Now here, as I suggested, the apologist lands himself in a worse 
crux than that which he tried to solve. He has divorced the man 
who calls up, or makes become, from that which is his work. The 
causative is hereby stultified ; the right word would be bhav-i 
a becoming of mettd. But unless we make a goddess, a Kwanyin, 
of the idea or a divine Idea of a Platonic sort --and there is 
nothing of either traceable in Hinayana, to which tradition the 
Milindapanha belongs— we are landed in a great difficulty. We have 
on the one hand a Mettd working, willing ; on the other a Robottian 
Bve-skandha-td Sama wrought upon by that Mettd, And I w^ould here 
only stress this, which is virtually in my note, that if the apologist 
had had a right notion of the wdll, as well as a word for it, he might 
not have had recourse to his anomalous reason : man is one thing, 
the creation of amity is another. For that matter the old teaching of 
the Brahmaviharas ' put it across ’ better than he, when, for lack of 
the word ^ will,’ it said he with mind accompanied by mettd suffuses 
X or Y.,” or, as in the Sutta-Nipata, m.zkes-mm-to-hecomt ” in a 
mao. Even in early Abhidhamma, which preceded the Milinda, 
mem is considered as a factor of the dm, and the dm is not yet held 
up ^ over against the puggala. 


l Bliya Davids hm translated “tliey are love that b© is calling np' 

la Ms heart.*! -f kis lavary, -fraa, but Ms note on hh^vanU deserves utmost 
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It is a problem not without particular , interest, albeit of not 
great intrinsic importance. I do not think the writer of the Dilem- 
mas was a Buddhist, He is careful to show his debaters are 
dummies, not the real king and sage of the conversations. At 
the same time (a) his training had been Buddhist, (b) his readers 
( mainly hearers ) would be mainly Buddhist, and (c) his work will 
have undergone Samgha-editing after reaching Ceylon. I commend 
these points to one considering the dilemma, and finally this : 
Sakya suffered the fate of other religions where a successful first 
mandate has grown into an orthodox church annexing current aca- 
demic culture, and giving it fresli food :~it became preoccupied 
with the word and the idea more than with the thing. I would not 
treat the problem as more important than as just a ^ college debate \ 
At the same time it may show what some Buddhist monk teaching at 
that college, say, Nalanda, may have asserted — a straw in the current 
of ideas about the wilting ^puggala’/ 

Were the solution put forward historically true, it would quash 
my theory, that the Brahmanic gospel of the man as immanently 
divine, still fresh when Sakya was born, had, as one corollary, that 
development in the teaching of which is both new and marked 
in Sakyan records. One result of that gospel was, I incline to think, 
of a very opposite tendency. It was a ^ God-intoxicated ’ idea, and 
sent men filled with it to muse apart in the then new vogue of the 
srammia. But men are of all sorts ; and in others, more alert in 
social relations, it would blossom in that heightened sense of the 
Deity as immanent in the fellowman no less than in the self. In 
either case it was a mighty awakening to this true thing ; that a man 
is, somehow yet evermore a coming to be that who he was not, 
that he is in a Way, the end of which is not yet, that this becoming 
it is, which in life he cherishes, both as he realizes it in himself and 
also in another. As with the better mother's love for her child goes 
the sense of his becoming More from day to day, so in that Indian 
idea of the Uttermost, inherent, potential in the Man, was implicit 
the More to be fostered, cherished, made-to-become which, between 
man and man, found its noblest expression in imtta. 



1 See hereon my The Milinda Questions^ 1930. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS OF^' 
ANCIENT INDIA ACCORDING TO THE BUDDHIST TEXTS- 
By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., b. l., ph. d. 


L SOCIAL CONDITION 

The records of the Buddhists throw much light on the social 
conditions in Ancient India. The Nikayas and the Jatakas inform 
us that people were divided into four social grades, e. g., the 
Khattiyas, the Brahmanas, the Vessas and the Suddas ( Ambattha 
Siitta, Digha Nikaya, VoL I; Vessanrara Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI). 
These are undoubtedly the four principal castes mentioned in 
Sanskrit books as w^elL In the Ambajataka ( Jataka, Vol IV ), how- 
ever, we find a reference to two more castes, the Candalas and Puk- 
kusas, both mixed castes and much despised. The Mahadukkha- 
kkhandim Surta ( Majjhiina, Vol. I ) refers to the Khattiyas, the 
Brahmanas and the Gahapatis as the three upper classes. The 
Gahapatis no doubt correspond to the Vessas. 

There are several Suttas and Jataka stories which deal with the 
subject of caste (Ambattha and Sonadanda Suitas, Digha, Vo!. I ; 
Madhura Sutta, Majjhima, Vol 11 ; Setakeiu Jataka, Jataka, Vol III ; 
Aniba Jataka, Jataka, Vol IV ; Vasala and Vasettha Sutta, Sutta 
Nipata). These records tell us that the Brahmanas claimed 
precedence over all other classes. They contended that they were 
originally born of Brahma and were his legitimate heirs. Here the 
classification of people is based on the mere accident of birth. The 
Buddhists however hold that this division of people is based on 
reasonable grounds. They are of opinion that virtue of righteous- 
ness should be the criterion of division. They think that the 
Khattiyas are superior to all other castes in respect of virtue. The 
Khattiyas are, therefore, throughout the Nikayas and tlie Jatakas 
!'anked first ( Vessantara Jataka, Jataka, Vol VI ; Ambattha Sutta 
Digha, Vol I). 

' It is to be noticed, however, that we cannot safely rely on the 
Buddhist records for the study of castes in Ancient India. Let us 
take, for example, the Ambail'h^.-' Sutta and see^carefully how far ip 
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can be utilised as a source for the study of castes in Ancient India. 
To begin with^ from the manner of interrogation and rejoinder ( in 
the Anibattha Sutta between the Buddha and Ambattha^ a Brahmaua 
youth it appears that the compilers of this Sutta have made a fool 
ofAmbattha. Ambattha is versed in three Vedas and the Buddha 
is an ^Incomparable Religious Teacher'’. :But Ambattha’s replies 
to the Buddha’s questions and the Buddha’s clenching the arguments 
are not at all convincing. This is for two reasons. Either the 
followers of the Buddha purposely made a fool of Ambattha so that 
the Master would shine by contrast or that some intervening por- 
tions in this Sutta have been omitted carelessly. Moreover^, we do 
not know the other side of the question, that is to say, what the 
Brahmanas have got to say on the point. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Brahmanical books give preference to the 
Brahmanas over the Khattiyas and in the Buddhist and Jaina records 
the Khattiyas are given ^precedence over the Brahmanas. So the 
relative position of both is a point of controversy. 

The Jatakas, again, tell us that there was no rigid caste system 
in Ancient India. There was intermarriage among all sections of 
people. In the Katthari jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find the king 
of Benares marrying an unknown beautiful woman without enquir- 
ing into her parentage. That in Ancient India there was the coii- 
nubium or the right of intermarriage is borne out by many Jataka 
stories. But the custom of commensality was not in vogue. The 
Satadhamma Jataka ( Jatal^a, Vol. II ) supplies us with an instance 
in which a Brahmana, it is said, is reluctant to dine with a Candala. 

Further, the Jatakas tell us that occupational castes were not 
formed then. A man could adopt any profession he liked without 
being looked down upon for following a low, profession. A Brah- 
mana lives as an archer ( Culladhanuggaha Jtoka, Jataka, VoL III) ; 
a Brahmana takes up the profession of a carpenter and earns his 
livelihood by bringing wood from the forest, and making carts 
( Phaiidana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV ). 

The Brahmajala Sutta ( Digha, Vol.^I ) gives us an exhaustive 
list of different occupations^ which people could take up for liveli- 
hood. They are briefly as follows 

. I 'Dialogues of tlie Diiddha by T» W.- Bbys Davids, pp, 16’ S, 
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Angaih (palmistry); nimittarh (divining by means of omens 
and signs ) ; lakkhanam ( fortune telling from marks on the body ) ; 
miidda ( counting on the fingers ) ; ganana ( counting without 
using the fingers ) ; samkhanam ( summing up large totals ) ; loka- 
yata { sophistry ) ; salakiyaiii { practising as an occulist ) ; salkkatti- 
karh ( practising as a surgeon ) ; avahanam vivahanam ( fixing a 
lucky day for marriage or giving in marriage ) ; saiiivadanarii vivada- 
narh ( fixing a lucky time for the conclusion of treaties and out- 
break of hostilities ) ; uppadam ( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts 
and other celestial portents ) ; supinarh ( prognostication by inter- 
preting dreams } ; aggi-homaiii ( sacrificing to Agni ) ; aiiga-vijja 
( looking at the knuckles, etc., and after muttering a charm, to 
divine whether a man is well born or lucky or not ) ; vatthn-vijja 
( determining a proposed site for a house which would be lucky or 
not); khatta-vijja (advising on customary law); bliutta-vijja 
( laying ghosts ) ; Bhuri-vijja ( knowledge of a charm to be used 
when lodging in an earth house ) ; pakkajjhanarh ( foretelling the 
number of years that a man has yet to live ) ; viruddha-gabbha- 
karariaiii ( using charms to procure abortion ) ; jivhanittaddanam 
( to bring on dumbness ) ; hanu-saiiihananam ( to keep a man's 
jaws fixed by charms ) ; and vatthukammam vatthuparlkiranam 
( fixing on lucky sites for dwellings and consecrating sites ). In the 
Samannaphala Sutta ( Digha, VoL I ) we find a list of the ordinary 
crafts of the time. The list is briefly as follows : — 

Hattharoha (elephant riders); assaroha (cavalry); rathika 
( charioteers ) ; dhaiinuggaha ( archers ) ; dasakaputta ( slaves ) ; alariki 
( cooks ) ; kappaka ( barbers ) ; nahapaka ( bath-attendants ) ; suda 
( confectioners ) ; mfilakara ( garland-makers ) ; rajaka ( washer- 
men ) ; pesakara ( weavers ) ; nalakara ( basket-makers ) ; and 
kumbhakara ( potters ). The Jatakas also enumerate many other 
occupations wdiich have not been iound in the Nteyas. They are 
mentioned below : Uyyanapala ( gardeners - Cullaka-setthi Jataka, 
fataka, VoL I ) ; Agghakaraka ( valuer - Tandulanali Jataka, Jataka, 
VoL I ) ; Vaddhaki ( carpenter - Kulavaka Jataka, Jataka, VoL I ) ; 
Visavejja ( doctors skilled in the cure of snake bites - Visavanta 
Jataka, Jltaka, Vol. I ) ; Lafeglunanafaka (acrobat - Dubbaca Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol* I ) ; Bilisika ( fisherman - Ubhatobhatfa Jitaka, Jataka, 
YpL I) ; Kasi-kamma'J tillage '-„;$ihaamma Jauka, Jataka, VoL II ) ; 
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Gandhabha ( music - Giittila Jataka, Jatalca, Vol. II ) ; Navika ( ferry- 
man - Avariya Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill ) ; Kammara ( smith - Suci 
Jataka, Jataka^, Vol. Ill); Tunnakara ( tailor - Nigrodha Jataka, 
Jataka^ Vol. IV ) ; Bherivadaka ( beater of drums *" Blierivadaka 
JatalU;, Jataka, Vol. I ) and Varunivanijo ( a tavern keeper - V3.rani 
'Jataka, Jttaka^ VoL I ). 

We are told there were various guilds in Ancient India. Re- 
ferences are not wanting to the fact that people following the same 
occupation lived together and the locality in which they resided 
was named after the vocation of its people. Thus there are re- 
ferences to Vaddhakigamo ( village of carpenters “ Alinacitta Jaraka^ 
Jaiaka, VoL II ) ; Kammilragama ( village of smiths ~ Suci Jataka, 
Jataka^ VoL III ) ; NesMagania ( village of hunters - Sama Jataka^ 
Jataka^ VoL VI ) ; and Brahmanagama ( village of Brahmanas - 
Ambattha Sutta, Digha, Vol. I ). There are also references to the 
kulas or families^, e. g.^ Nesadakula, Venakula, and Ratliakarakula, 
These guilds no doubt give us hints regarding corporate life in 
Ancient India. Traces of this kind of nomenclature survive even 
to-day, e, g.^ Kumartuli, Sahkaritola, Sakharibazar and Telibasiar. 

We shall now mention some of the rites or ceremonies con- 
nected with social life. We find many references to the custom of 
naming children. This is called in Pali ntoagahana which corres- 
ponds to our Bengali namakarana ( Kulavaka .Jataka, Jataka^ Vol. I ; 
Theri-gatha Commy.;, p. 162 ). There is another called gabbhapari- 
hara ( Dhamniapadatthakatha, Vol. I, p. 4 that is to say, a cere- 
mony relating to the protection of the embryo. Certain rites are 
also observed in connection with marriages. In the Ambattha Sutta 
( Digha, VoL I it is said, where the talk is of marrying or giving 
in marriage, that reference is made to such things as birth or lineage. 
In the Sadhusila Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. II ) we find a reference to the 
custom of polygamy. It is also implied, though not actually stated 
in the Ucchanga Jataka ( Jataka, VoL I ) that a woman could marry 
more than once. In the Asilakkhana Jataka, ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we 
find a reference to the fact that marriage between cousins was 
allowed. In the Ambattha Sutta we find an instance of a curious 
marriage - a marriage between a brother and a sister, born of the 
same father and mother. ” This is, however,' an exception, • and we 
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should not take this sort of marriage to be customary in Ancient 
India. We are also told of the Sayamvara system oi marriage. 
Sayamvara was the public choice of a husband by a maiden from 
a number of suitors assembled for the purpose ( Kunala Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. V). But this sort of marriage was not confined only 
to the royal families. It was also in vogue among others. In the 
Dhammapadatthakatha ( Vol. I, p. 278 ) w'e find a certain wealthy 
man saying that his daughter should choose for hersell such 
a husband as she sees fit ( vide- my work “ W omen in Buddhist 
Literature ” ). 

It is interesting to note that the purdah system existed in 
Ancient India. So far we have been under the impression that the 
purdah system was never in vogue in Ancient India and that the 
Mahommedans are largely responsible for the origin ol this system. 
But we are in the wrong. That this system existed in India long 
before the advent of the Mahommedans in this country is attested 
by a passage in the Dhammapadatthakatha ( Vol. I, p. 190 ). The 
passage runs thus : “ tasrain pana nakkhatte bahi aniltkhamaijaka- 

kuladhitaro pi attano parivarena saddhim padasa va nadiih gantva 
nahayanti ”. It is quite apparent from this passage that women 
observed strictly the Purdah system, though occasionally there was 
relaxation, as for example, when bathing in the river under the 
constellation of stars. This is also the case with women in orthodox 
families in Bengal. 

We shall now say something about the system of education in 
Ancient India. In the Ambattha Sutta we find a list of the different 
branches of learning which the Brahmana youths'in those days had 
to study with their teacher. The branches of learning are as 
follows ; tinpam vedanam paragu sanighaiidu-ketubhanam sakha? 
rappabhedanam itihasa pana.manam padako Veyyakarano ( the 
three Vedas with the indices, ritual, phonology, exegesis, legends, 
idioms and grammars ). We find enough of references to the fact 
that Taxila was then one of the great centres of learning, ( vide my 
work, Historical Gleanings - Taxila as a seat of learning in Sansltrit 
and Pali Literature ). Youths from different countries and different 
families used to go to Taxila ( Takkaslla ) in order to study different 
branches of learning under the guidance of famous teachers. There 
..was the were taught either gave? 
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teacher’s fee or attended on the teacher in return for the instructions 
they received ( Jataka, Vol. II - Tilaniutthi Jataka ). Benares was 
also a seat of learning. In the Losaka Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we 
find that the people of Benares used to give day by day food to 
poor lads and made provision for free teaching. Again the Tila- 
mutfhi Jataka tells us that kings of former times, though there might 
be a famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send 
their sons to distant countries to complete their education that by 
this means they might learn to quell their pride, and be made 
acquainted with the ways of the world. In the Darimukha Jataka 
{ Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that the son of the king of Benares and 
the son of the Purohita went to Taidia and learned all the arts. 
Then in order to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances, they wandered through towns and villages. 
A sort of liberal education, indeed, was given to the students in 
Ancient India. 

We shall complete our study of the social condition of Ancient 
India by giving a brief account of the disposal of dead bodies. The 
dead bodies of ordinary men used to be thrown away into a public 
place which used to be called Sivathikaor Amakasusana. They 
were to be devoured by wild beasts. The dead bodies of persons of 
high rank, e. g., distinguished teachers or great rulers, used to be 
cremated and Thu pas erected over the ashes or the relics. In the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta ( Digha, Vol. 11 ) we get the details of the 
cremation of a greater teacher. The body was surrounded several 
times by corded cotton and new cloths. Then it was thrown into 
an iron trough, thus forming a closed cofl5n. A pile of fire wood 
was then made and the coffin placed over it and fire was set to the 
pile. When the fire was extinguished the bones from the coffin 
were taken out and distributed amongst several persons who wanted 
to erect Thupas over them. In the Ramlyaria we find that the dead 
body of King Dasaratha was placed in a trough of oil because the 
; princes were absent from the capital. Probably it was a practice to 
preserve for sometime the dead bodies in oil ( cf. Anguttara, Vol. II, 

'■’p.''S7)- . 
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n. ECONOMIC 

We shall now deal with the econoinic conditions in Ancient 
India as depicted in the Pali Canonical literature. The economic 
conditions were simple. The essential features were the following : 

( I ) the majority of the people lived by agriculture, ( 2 ) there were 
craftsmen who used to supply the simple needs of the people, and 
( 3 ) tradesmen who used to carry on trade both within the country 
and outside it. They used to carry on both inland and maritime 
trade. 

In the Cullakasetthi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find that there 
were both land-traders and sea-traders ( cf. tbalapatha kammiko and 
jalapatha kammiko ). In the Appanpaka Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) 
we are told of the land-traders who travelled through different 
countries in order to sell their costly wares, which they took with 
them usually on five hundred carts drawn by oxen, in important 
centres of trade. There were trade routes which passed through 
many a wilderness. These were infested by robbers, demons, lions 
and other wild beasts. There were also no bathings or water to be 
got, and no roots or other food to be found. These routes also 
passed through water-less deserts in extent sixty leagues or more. 
In the Vaijnupatha Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ), we find that the caravans 
used to travel in the deserts at night. There were desert-pilots who 
guided them through the desert by knowledge of the stars ( cf. thala 
niyamako nama laddhum vattati, so tavaka saniiaya satthaih taveti ). 
At dawn the caravans did not move. , They used to range their 
carts in a circle to form a laager with an awning spread overhead, 
and used to sit in the shade all day long. In the Dhammapadaftha- 
katha(Vol. II, p. 214 ) we find a reference to a trade route from 
Suppjtraka ( Sopara) to Savatthi ( Sahet-Mahet ). It is also stated 
that the distance between them was a hundred and twenty leagues 
( visaihyojana-satikam . 

In the Baveru Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we are told of sea- 
traders. This Jataka tells us that the merchants from Benares used 
' tci cdme to the kingdom of Baveru ( Ancient Babylon ) in order , to 
seIlTndian v(fares in the market towns of Babylon. This decisively 
. proves that there existed a trade relation between Babylon and India 
from very ancient times. In the same Jttaka and also in. the Dham- 
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maddhaja Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that in a sea-voyage 
crows w^ere taken on board the ship to ascertain directions in the ocean 
(cf. Vanija disakakaih gahetva navaya sairmuddam pakkhandiihsu ). 
In the Dhammikavagga ( Aftguttara, Vol. Ill, p. 368 ) wc are told 
that when the sailors could not ascertain the directions in the mid- 
ocean they used to set free a crow and did not allow it to alight on 
the ship. Accordingly the crow in order to find an alighting place 
used to fly on and if it could reach land, it did not come back. If 
it could not find an alighting place it would come back to the ship 
again. In this way the sailors could ascertain the direction and 
know whether there was any landing place near at hand or not. 
In the Sussondi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. Ill ) we find that there existed 
a trade relation between Bharukaccha ( modern Broach ) and Suvan- 
pabhumi ( Burma ). Bharukaccha was a great port and an important 
centre of trade. Tliis Jataka informs us that the trade route from 
Bharukaccha to Suvannabhtimi was through water. In the Maha- 
janaka Jataka ( Jataka, Vol, VI ) we are told of traders going from 
Campa ( the capital of Anga ) to Suvannabhanii. In the Milinda- 
Panho we are told of sea-traders going to Vafiga, Takkola, Cina 
( China ), Sauvira, Surat, Alexandria, .Colapattanaih ( Koromandel 
Coast ) and Burma. 

We shall now say something of Banking and Currency in 
Ancient India. There are several references in the Jatakas and 
Nikayas to the fact that in Ancient India there w'ere few banking 
facilities. Men used to bury their riches in grounds and sometimes 
deposit them with their friends f Nanda Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ; 
Kancanakkhandlia Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I ; Nidhikanda Sutta, Khud- 
dakapatha ). The Nidhikanda Sutta also states the reasons for 
hoarding money in secluded places. They are as follo%vs : the king 
may exact the money by force or the thief may steal ; in order to 
be free from debts or for future provision against famines. 

From the Tandulanali Jataka (Jataka, Vol, I ) we know there 
was exchange by barter. But wc also find , the use of coins, e. g., 
Kakanika ( Cullakasetthi Jataka, Jataka, VoL I,); c inasaka ( Visayha 
Jlfaka, Jataka, Vol. Ill ) ; addamSsaka, ( Sutano Jataka, Jataka, Vol. 
Ill); Pada, addha-pada, and kahapajpa ^ 

Vol. II, p. 132); addha kahapapk ( Gangamala Jataka, Jataka, 
i lll ). These were doubtless copper coins,; “No silver coins 
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were used and the references to gold coins are late and doubtful”, 
Rhys Davids points out that besides the coins, there was a very 
considerable use of instruments of credit. The great merchants in 
the few large towns gave letters of credit on one another. . And 
there is constant reference to promissory notes ( Buddhist India, 
p. loi ). 

III. RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

It was a general belief amongst scholars that Brahmanism was 
the predominant religion in Northern India before the rise of 
Buddhism. The cause of this belief was that when the European 
scholars began to take interest in Indian literature, their attention 
was chiefly directed towards the Brahmanical literature. A careful 
examination of the literature of this period, however, shows that 
the Brahmanical religion or the religion of the Vedas was confined 
to a small section of the people. Hopkins in his ‘ Religions of 
India ’ truly says that Brahmanism was an island in a sea. 
Majority of the people followed other religions. 

The mass of the people believed in spells, incantations charms, 
and spirits. In the Ayacitabhatta Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) we find 
a reference to the belief that trees were inhabited by spirits and 
people used to offer sacrifices to the tree-deities by killing goats. 
The Nalapana Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) tells us that even ponds, tanks 
and lakes were inhabited by spirits and Yakkhas. The Baka Jataka 
and the Dummedha Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ) also refer to this aspect 
of the popular belief. 

The Brahmajala Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) also gives us to know 
some of the popular beliefs. We are told of afigam ( palmistry ) 
nimittam ( divining by means of omens and signs ), uppada 
( auguries drawn from thunder-bolts and other celestial portents ), 
supinain ( prognostication by interpreting dreams), mtisikacchinnam 
( auguries from the marks on cloth gnawed by mice ), aggi-homam 
( sacrificing to Agni ), lohita-homam ( drawing blood from one’s 
knee as a sacrifice to gods ), siva-vijja ( laying demons in a cemetery ), 
bhuta-viija ( laying ghosts ), ahi-vijja ( snake charming ), sami 
kanamamj paying gifts to gods if certain benefit may be derived), 
vassakammam vossakamipam muttering charms to c^use virili^ 
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and impotence ), dabbi-homam { offering oblations from a spoon), 
and mukha-homam ( sacrificing by spewing mustard seeds into the 
fire out of one’s mouth ). 

From the Matakabhatta Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. I ), and Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Khuddaka Patha we know that in Ancient 
India the offering of food to the ‘dead’ was considered as a religious 
duty. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms : the reli- 
gion of the mass was purely animistic. 

In the Mahabodhi Jataka ( Jataka, Vol. V ) we are told of 
different religious tenets. These have been condemned here as 
heretical views. The five heretical views are : (i) one denied the 
existence of cause { ahetukavadi ), ( 2 ) another believed everything 
was the act of a Supreme Being ( Issarakaranavidi ), ( 3 ) a third 
professed the doctrine of previous actions ( pubbakatavadi ), { 4 ) a 
fourth believed in annihilation at death ( ucchedavadi ), and {$) & 
fifth held the Khattiya doctrine ( Khattiya-vijja-vadi ). 

He who denied the cause taught the people that beings in this 
world were purified by rebirth. He who believed in the action of 
a Supreme Being taught that the ■world was created by Him. Sorrow 
or joy that befalls man here is the result of some previous action. 
The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes hence, but that 
this world was annihilated. He who professed the Khattiya creed 
taught that one’s own interest is to be desired even at the cost of 
killing one’s parents. 

The Samannaphala Sutta ( Digha, Vol. I ) mentions six hereti- 
cal teachers who were contemporaries of the Buddha. They are : 

( 1 ) Purana Kassapa : He holds the theory of non-action 
{ akiriyam ). He denies both punna and papa respectively in a 
good act and a bad act. 

( 2 ) Makkhali Gosaia : He holds .'the theory of purification 
through transmigration ( Samsara-suddhi Hejejects both Karma 
and its effects. According to him, fools and wise" alike, wandering 
in transmigration exactly for the allotted term, shall then apd only 
then, make an end of pai " 
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( 3 ) Ajitakesa-Kambali : He holds the theory of annihilation 
i ucchedavida ). He, in preaching annihilation at death, shuts out 
the possibility of any effect to be worked by Karma. According to 
him, fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are anni- 
hilated, and after death they are not. 

{ 4 ) Pakudha Kaccayana : The theory of Pakudha seems to 
exclude responsibility. It is otherwise called Sassatavada. According 
to him the following seven things — the four "elements, and ease, 
and pain and soul — are neither made nor caused to be made. 
There is neither slayer nor causer of slaying, knower nor explainer. 
When one cleaves with a sword a head in twain, no one thereby 
deprives any one of life, a sword has only penetrated into the 
interval between seven elementary substances. 

( 5 ) Samjaya Belatthiputta ; He was the first to maintain a 
xreutral attitude towards the dogmatic views of life and things and 
to prove that it was impossible to offer certitude for human know- 
ledge concerning the reality of life and things. He was the first to 
turn men’s attention away from vain speculations and to teach that 
the best pathway to peace lay elsewhere, in preserving a tranquil 
state of mind. Thus he suggested the problems to be excluded 
from the domain of speculation and he inaugurated a critical era 
dominated by higher ethical ideals. 

( 6 ) Nigaijtha Nataputta : He holds the theory of fourfold bond 
(CAtuyamasamvara). The Nigantha simply begs the question that 
a Nigauiha has attained the end. He says “A Nigantha is restrained 
with a fourfold self-restraint. He lives restrained as regards all 
water ; all evil ; all evil he has washed away ; and he lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay. And since he is thus tied with 
this fourfold bond, therefore the Nigapfiia is called Gatatto, Yatatto 
and Thatatto. 

In the Brahmajala Sutta we find a long list of the various spe- 
culations or theories about the past and future. They are as follows : 
( I ) Eternalists ( Sassatavada ) who maintain that the soul and the 
world are eternal ; ( 2 ) Semi-eternalists ( Ekacca-Sassatiki Ekacca- 
Asassatika ) who maintain that the soul and the world are partly 
eternal ^ and partly, not ; . ( 3 } Extensionists ( Antanantika ) who 
. maintain the infinity or die finiteness of the world,; (4) Amatt- 
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vikkhepika ( eel-wrigglers ) who, when a question is put to them on 
this or that, resort to equivocation ; ( s ) Fortuitous-originists 
( Adhicca Samuppanika ) who maintain that the soul and the world 
arose without a cause. 

These are the speculations with regard to the past. Then there 
are also speculations with regard to the future. They are (i) Those 
who hold the doctrine of a conscious existence after death, who 
maintain that the soul after death is conscious ( Uddhamaghatanika 
sanni-vada ) ; ( 2 ) those who hold the doctrine of an unconscious 

existence after death, who maintain that the soul after death is 
unconscious ( Uddhamaghatanika asanni-vada ) ; ( 3 ) those who 

maintain that the soul after death is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious ( Uddhamaghatanika neva-sanni-nasanni-vada ) ; (4) those 
who are annihilationists who maintain the cutting off, the destruc- 
tion of a living being ( Ucchedavada ) ; ( 5 ) those who hold the 

doctrine of happiness in this life, who maintain the complete salva- 
tion in the visible world, of a living being. 

All these speculations have been condemned by the Buddha as 
fruitless and leading not to the good of mankind. 


i;riE BUDDHIST PANTHEON AND ITS CLASSIFICATION — 
BY B. Bhattacharyya, m. a., ph. D., Director, Oriental Institutej, 
Baroda. 

The varied, extensive and diversified pantheon of the Northern 
Buddhists owes its origin to Tantric Buddhism or Vajrayana. There 
are certain indications that Buddhism had no pantheon before 
Tantrism was well established. In earlier Buddhism it recognized 
thirty-three gods of the Hindus, who w'ere the residents of the 
Trayamm& heaven which is one among die different Rflpa heavens. 
Buddha did not believe in gods, and in the Saundarananda we find 
Buddha discouraging Nanda to touch his feet in token of worship. 
He told Nanda that he would not be the least pleased by Nanda’s 
taking.the dust off his feet but he would bless him if he would 
follow the precepts of true Saddharma. Buddha was deified in 
Maha}'ana which considered him to be Lokottara of superhuman.* 
In Buddhist art also we do not find any of his images in any of the 
earlier schools like Sanchi and Bharhut and it is believed that the 
Greco-Buddhists of Gandhara were the first to carve out his image 
from stone. :Dr. Coomaraswami, on the other hand, has shown that 
the Mathura school of sculpture can have an equally strong claim 
to antiquity and probably for carving out the first image of Buddha. 
Without going into a detailed discussion as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the two theories w^e can only remark while passing 
that both in the Gandhara and Mathura schools we meet with a 
large number of images of Buddha. A number of gods or goddesses 
are described in the Manjusrimnlakalpa, w^hich is believed to have 
been written in about the second century a. d. : also in the Prajna- 
paramita we meet with a description of elaborate worship of the 
Buddha, with diverse paraphernalia. But even then it does not 
seem clear that the Buddhists had at this time any conception of a 
well-defined and well-classified pantheon. It is in the Guhyasamaja* 

1 Mabafana took it* cue from the MahSsSiighikas whose chief treatise 
*0 far discovered is the Mahavastu AvadSna, where we read the 

j feUowiug passage : ‘ ArramahasahghikSaadi lokottaravidinam Ma- 
dhradeftklnSa pSfhena MahSvastn Sdi *, Tol. I, p, 2. 

2 TheChihya*Mia«iaisinoouraeofpablieatioamtha ffoefaoad's OrU^al 

Series, The tinot*a<ais given ta this paper are from the portion* 
•« frit'priated. 
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that wo find the idea of the Buddhist Pantheon properly crystallized : 
here^ for the first time, we find the description of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, their Mantras, their Mandalas and their Saktis. These 
Dhyani Buddhas represent the five Skandhas or elements of which 
the world is composed.- They are here described as the progenitors 
of five Kuias or families ( Kulesas ) which are enumerated in the 
following verse : 

The five Kuias are the Dvesa, Moha, Raga, Cintamani and 
Samaya which conduce to the attainment of all desires and eman- 
cipation 

The emanations or off-springs ot these Dhyani Buddhas consti- 
tute their families. It is in this way that the Buddhists got a syste- 
matized and well classified pantheon with its profusion of gods and 
goddesses. When these wtix represented in art they were required 
to show their origin by holding on their head the miniature figure 
of their parental Dhj’^ani Buddha, Each deity was given various 
forms with two, four, six, eight, sixteen or even twenty-iour hands 
and proportionately one head to three, four, eight and twelve heads. 
They were given different colours, different companions and difterent 
expressions according as they were worshipped in the different 
Tantric rites, and according as they w^ere required to dischaige 
different functions — from curing a disease to the killing of an 
enemy. The artists had a considerable hand in executing the 
images of deities and they introduced their own traditions and in- 
novations. The votaries also, according as they wanted to have 
their god in a more or less powerful form, added extra hands, heads 
and feet to suit their own ideas and whims, and it is precisely in 
this way that the deities increased to an amazing number. 

The Guhyasaniaja or the Tantra of Secret Communion 
which was perhaps the first book of its kind to give a blank charter 
to all varieties of Ti^ntric practices in the name of religion, was very 

r^C^mpare mtliaTwo VajirayaBa.Wcrks CHo.4i 
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probably composed in the time of Asanga in the 3rd century A. D.^ 
Immediately after its inception quite naturally the Tantra could not 
get publicity as the public mind was mot prepared to receive the 
outrageous innovations introduced in it. Thus the Tantra went 
into private hands since its inception and was handed down through 
an unbroken chain of gurus and disciples for three hundred years 
in the most secret manner possible ; it obtained publicity through 
the teachings and mystic songs of the Buddhist Siddhaearyyas and 
Vajracaryyas in about the middle of the seventh century. It is for 
this reason that we do not meet with references to the Pantheon in 
general Buddhist literature or in the works of the Chinese travellers 
who came to India to investigate the condition of Buddhism pre- 
valent in their own time. Despite this fact, .certain names of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses are indeed met with in these writings, 
though they do not pertain to the well classified pantheon referred 
to above. In the Sukhavati Vyuha^ which was translated into 
Chinese during A. d. 148 to 170 the name of Amitabha appears for 
the first time as the presiding deity of the Sukhavati or the Akanistha 
heaven, where he is believed to have brought forth Avalokitesvara 
into existence. We should remember that in the Vajrayana works 
also this heaven has been characterized as .‘the abode of all deities. 
In the smaller recension of the same work, which was also translated 
into Chinese between a. d. 384'-4I7 mention is made of two more 
gods, namely Aksobhya as a Tathagata and Manjusri as a Bodhi- 
sauva.3 Fa-Hien ( 394-414 a. d.) mentions the names of Manjusri, 
Avalokitesvara and the future Buddha Maitreya, and Yuan Chwang 
( 629-645 A. D.) the names of Avalokitesvara, Flariti, Ksitigarbha, 
Maitreya, Manjusri, Padmapaui, Vaisravana and Sakyabuddha, 
Sakya Bodhisattva and Yama as also the names of deified saints 
such as Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, Sumedhas and others. 
I-Tsiiig (671-695 A. D. ) mentions the names of Avalokitesvara, 
Amitayus or Amitabha, Hariti,. the Catur-Maharajikas, Maitreya, 
Manjusri, and Yama besides several others. Santideva (695-730 a.d.) 
in his Siksasamuccaya mentions the names of Aksobhya as a Tatha- 

1 For a detailed examination of its antiquity and probable date, see 
SldbanamllSj.YoL II. introduction, pp. xxviiff, xxxvf. 

% Sd. F. Max Muller in the Amedota Oxonmnsia, pp. 1, 28, 82. 

9 IMd* Appendix Wm the date «««_ introduction, p. iii, note 4 (1). 
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gata, Gaganaganja as a Bodhisattva, Sirhhavikridita, as a Tathagata, 
Cunda, Trisamayaraja, Marie!, Sirhhanada, Mafijughosa and many 
others. After Saiuideva the Tantra of the Buddhists got wide 
publicity ; and in the Tantric works written after his time all 
referred to the Pantheon and described many gods who were 
included in it. The Sadhana literature which describes the forms 
of gods and the procedure for worshipping them was developed by 
the Siddhacaryyas Saraha, Nagarjuna, Savarapa, Anangavajra, Indra- 
bhuti and many others, though the earliest Sadhana was perhaps 
written by Asahga, \vho flourished in the third century a. d., where 
he referred to the Dhyani Buddhas and their emanations. 

When wo examine the images executed in the different schools 
of art wo also come to the same conclusion that the Buddhist 
Pantheon was not wodl developed before the Tantras got wide publi- 
city in about the middle of the seventh century. In the Gandhara 
school for instance, besides the Buddha images wo meet wdth the 
images of Jambhala, Maitreya, HaritI, the Indian Madonna, and her 
consort along wdth other unidentifiable Bodhisattva images. In the 
Mathura school of sculpture wdiich w^as either contemporaneous or 
somewdiat later than the Gandhara school wo meet with numerous 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images and those of Kubera, Yaksas and 
Nagas. The Mathura school extended to the early Gupta period 
and here also, wo do not meet with the later Buddliist gods namely, 
Avalokitcsvara, Manjusri, Tara and the like. The case of the 
Magadha school wdiich flourished after the Mathura school is other- 
wise. It included the images of Saranath, Nalanda and Odantapiiri. 
The most flourishing period of the Magadha school w’as contempo- 
raneous with the reign of the Pala kings of Bengal and lasted till the 
Muhammadan conquest of Eastern ‘Jndia, In' this school w’c fiml 
reference to a w'ell classified Pantheon ; because in most ol tlie 
images there are the five Dhyani Buddhas round tlie aureole over 
the head, as also the miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha on 
their crowns. Again, unlike Gandhara and Mathura schools there 
is a dearth of Buddha images in later schools of art, and even when 
he is represented he takes the semi-mythical form of Vajrasana being 
flanked by Avalokitcsvara and Maitreya on the uvo sides. In the 
Magadha school therefore Buddha - partakes of the nature of the 
Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya as is evident from the numerous SMhanas 
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dedicated to his worship. The Bodhisattva images also .‘are not so 
stereotyped as we find them in Gandhara and Mathura. The 
Magadha school is characterized by its wide variety of images of 
gods and goddesses and this will be apparent to any visitor who 
goes to the Museums at Saranath and Nalanda or Patna and takes a 
round in the extensive ruins of the Odantapuri Vihara now situated 
near Bihar^ a Railway station on the Bihar Bakhtiyarpur Light 
Railway. At Saranath we meet with the images of Sadaksari Loke- 
svara, Ucchusma Jambhala, Manjusri, Tara, Vasudhara, Marici, all 
the five Dhyani Buddhas, Vajrasattva the sixth Dhyani Buddha and 
many others belonging to the Vajrayana Pantheon. Almost the 
same variety of images presents themselves at Nalanda and Saranath. 

The Bengal school of art which comes next was distinguished 
by the high-class art it produced and for its beauty of execution. 
Its flourishing period ranged from loth century to the conquest of 
Bengal by the Muhammadans. Many of the specimens of the 
Bengal school arc preserved in the museums at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Rajshahi and the Vaiigiya Sahitya Parisad and a large number of 
them are scattered about in the Parganna Vikrampur, in the districts 
of Dinajpur and Commilla. In this school many interesting images 
of gods belonging to the Tantric Buddhism are to be met with ; and 
from these it appears clear that the artists were acquainted with a 
large number of descriptions of the form of gods as given in the 
Sadhana literature ; for instance, among others there are images of 
Heruka, Vasudhara, Jambhala, Arapacana, Khasarpana, Parnasavari, 
Siiiihanada, Maiijuvara, Aparajita, Mahapratisara, Nairatma, Sada- 
ksan Lokesvara, Mahasri Tara, Khadiravani Tara and many others. 
Those who arc desirous of knowing more about the extent, variety, 
workmanship and beauty of the images presented in the Bengal 
School of Art are referred to the excellent work of Mr. N. K. 
BlvAXi^soli, mmkd iht Icanography of Bttddhist and Brahmanical scul- 
ptures in the Dacca Museum, where incidentally images obtained 
elsewhere in Eastern Bengal have also been treated. 

The images of Buddhist deities found at Ajanta, Ellora, and 
South India show signs of an immature development of Tantra and 
may be assigned to a period:prior to the Bengal School, though the 
paintings at Ajanta and other, sculptures are of long antiquity. The 
Javanese art seema tpy-haye^'heen^-prpfoun^ influenced by. the 
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Bengal school of art, and the images of gods and goddesses as found 
in the Boro-Budur temple show that they knew many deities of the 
Vajrayana Pantheon. As Vaj ray ana was mainly a product of Bengal 
it is probable that the Bengali colonists carried their art and religion 
to Java by the sea route,' probably from Tamralipti which is even 
now regarded as a sea-port. 

After the destruction of Buddhism from India the priests of the 
celebrated monasteries of Bengal and Magadha who could save their 
heads from the hostile swords of Muhammadanism fled to Nepal 
which is protected on all sides by the natural ramparts of the Hima- 
layas, and took refuge in that country and thus kept the torch of 
Buddhism still burning there. The Bengal school of art was carried 
there ; but it was soon modified when it came in contact with the 
native artists and thus became stereotyped. The general impression 
of the visitor, \vho visits tlte numerous monasteries in Nepal which 
are a repository of a large number of images of the diverse Buddhist 
deities, is that the excellences of the Bengal school could not be 
preserved by the Neparartists and that decadence in art was already 
in evidence. The followers of Vajrayana w'ho went to Nepal in ? 
order to make sure of their e.xistence converted a good many Newars / 
of the land to Buddhism and carved out innumerable images of gods ■: 
and goddesses in stone, metal and wmod, so much so, that a student: 
of Iconography is overwhelmed at their wealth and variety. It is ■ , 
curious to note that the origin of almost all the monasteries in \ 1 
Nepal dates from theft 3th century, w'hich shows unmistakably that i! 
they started almost immediately after the Muliammadan conquest * 
of Bengal. 

The cumulative evidence of art, history and literature leads us 
, to believe that the Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists was not 
widely known before the 7th century A. d. ; nor was the underly- 
ing philosoph}’, whichjmay warrant the;formation of a pantheon, 
well developed before that time, though the origin of the latter 
may have been considerably earlier. This may; be explained by the 
fact that the Guhyasamaja|which |for the firstijtime inculcated the 
doctrine of the five Dhyani Buddhas andj-their families, tvas com- 
posed and transmitted in .'secret for about three hundred years ; ‘ 

1 Compar© Kbtu*& re-marks in tka Manu(il af Indian Buddhism, p. liS: 
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and that is why it did not get wide publicity as can be expected • 

It is only in the Sadhana of Asanga that we meet with a definite 
reference to the five Dhyani Buddhas and their families^ and it is 
for that reason not improbable to connect Asanga with the introduc- 
tion of the very Guhyasamaja Tantra itself. The subsequent writers 
only got a glimpse of what filtered through the secret organisations. 
After the eighth century secrecy was no longer required, as the 
principles of Vajrayana then were fully established and widely 
spread through the teachings and mystic songs of the twenty-four 
Siddhapurusas. 

The Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists revolves round the 
theory of the five Dhyani Buddhas. The Buddhists believe that 
the world is composed of five elements or Skandhas ; Rupa, Vedaoa, 
Samjna, Samskara and Vijnana ; and these were deified in the form 
of five Dhyani Buddhas. In course of time these five Dhyani 
Buddhas were regarded as the primordial gods, and therefore Vajra- 
yana took more' or less a polytheistic form. The priests were con- 
scious of this defect especially when they found all the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy setting up a monotheistic form. They tried 
to cure this defect by the theory of Vajradhara or the Adi or the 
Primordial monotheistic god to whom even the Dhyani Buddhas 
owe their origin. The theory originated in the Nalanda monastery 
in about the loth century.'' Thereafter a large number of images 
of Vajradhara must have been made in the different schools of art as 
can be inferred from the numerous Vajradhara .images which are to 
be met with in the Nepal and Tibetan schools. Alexander Cosma 
de Koros places the introduction of this conception of Adibuddha in 
Central Asia, in the latter half of the loth century. It originated 
in Nalanda according to him in the beginning of the loth centurj' ^ 

occult manner in the period between Asanga and Dharmakirti, but 
that after Bharmakirti's time the Anuttara-Yoga became more and 
more general and influential. Substantially his statement is certainly 
right h The Guhyasamaja represents the landmark in the history of 
Tantra in general and Buddhist Tantra in particular, and this work 
advocatesfortheflrst time the sort of mysticism which is known as 
regular TEntrism. It is very likely: that TErEnath refers to the 
existence of TSntrism in this and similar other works. 

1 T. A. S* B. Vol, II (1883), p, also B..Bhattacharyya ; Vajradhara 
m^tis Vujrmaltv^dtk B. .Q, E.-B. YoL IX, p. Ulff. . ^ " 
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and no mcnrion of Adibuddha is made any writer before that 
time. Homage is paid to Adibuddha in the shape of a flame of fire 
which the priests consider as eternal, self-born and self-existent. 

It is said in the Svayambiiu Purana that Adibuddha first manifested 
himself in Nepal in the form of a flame of fire, and Manjusri erected 
a temple over it in order to preserve the flame. This temple is 
known as the Svayambhu Caitya.^ 

The conception of Vajradhara in human form presupposes Adi- 
buddha and, therefore, is later than the first half of the loth century. 
Vajrasattva being a regular development of Vajrapani, the Bodhi- 
sattva emanating from Aksobhya is a little earlier though the con- 
ceptions of Vajrasattva and Vajradhara are sometimes inextricably 
mixed up. In Vajrayana, Adibuddha is regarded as the highest 
deity, the originator even of the Dhyani Buddhas. When re- 
presented in human form, he bpgets the name of Vajradhara and is 
conceded in two forms, single’and Yab-yum. When single he is 
bedecked in jewels and gaudy ornaments, sits in the Vajraparyanka 
attitude carrying the Vajra in the right hand and the Ghanta in the 
left, the two hands being crossed against the breast in what is known 
as the Vajrahumkara Mudra. In Yab-yum form it is the same as 
above described with the difference that he is in this case locked in 
embrace by his Sakti whose name according to Getty is Prajhapara-'’' 
mita. The Sakti is somewhat smaller in size, is richly dressed and 
bedecked in ornaments, carrying the Kartari in the right hand and 
the Kapala in the left. 

But Vajradhara w^as not universally accepted as the Adibuddha. 
When the theory of Adibuddha was fully established the Buddhists 
ranged themselves into so many sects, as it were, holding diflerent 
views regarding specific forms which Adibuddha should take. Some 
considered one among the five Dhyani Buddhas as Adibuddha ; 
some acknowledged Vajrasattva as the Adibuddha ; and according to 
some the Bodhisattvas, Samantabhadra and Vajrapatii were regarded 
as Adibuddhas. Thus the cult of Adibuddha was distributed amongst 
the different theories, which gave rise to as many different sects 
amongst the Tantric Buddhis ts. 

1 It is somewhat curious to note that Mafijuiri should be connected with 
the Adibuddha because the former was well-known in the 3rd century 

■ while the name of Adibnd was not heard before the KWh eentui^. 
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• ‘Vajradhara or Adibuddha is supposed to be the originator of 
the live Dhyani;Buddhas’and it is therefore necessary to give an 
•'account of these Buddhas as they are the most important amongst 
the deities of the .‘Buddhist pantheon. The Dhyani Buddhas are 
a peculiar kind of Buddhas, who are not required to pass through 
the_stage of Bodhisattva. They had never been anything more or 
less:than a Buddha ; they are always engaged in peaceful meditation 
and they voluntarily restrain themselves from the act of creation. 
To create is the duty of their emanations or rather of the divine 
Bodhisattvas. The Dhyani Buddhas are five in number, to which 
a sixth Vajrasattva is sometimes added. The theory of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas was promulgated in about the 3rd century a. d. 
for the first time in the Guhyasamaja, and was later on developed 
in the Tantric Buddhism. It may be possible that the five Mudras, 
which Buddha Sakyasiriaha made sacred by using on memorable 
occasions and which were constantly realized in the Buddhistic 
figures of the different schools of art gave rise to the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. The Tantric authorities however maintain that the five 
- Dhyani Buddhas took their origin from the theory of the eternity 
;;of tlie five Skandhas or elements which were held by Buddha to be 
Hhe constituents of a being fused together by the act-force. Vajra- 
sattva the sixth Dhyani Buddha who was generally regarded as the 
priest of the five Dhyani Buddhas and was usually represented with 
the priestly symbols Vajra and Ghapta, is an embodiment of the 
five Skandhas collectively, and undoubtedly a later incorporation into 
^|the pantheon. The five Dhyani Buddhas are Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
^'Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi.' When represented 
they appear all alike but they vary according to the particular colour 
of their body and the different mystic poses exhibited in their hands, 
their vehicles and their recognition symbols. Every Dhyani Buddha 
is represented in a sitting posture on a full-blown double lotus, the 
attitude being -known as the meditative pose in which he is required 
to’ sit- cross-legged, the right foot crossing over and in front of the 
left with the soles of both feet turned upwards. The hand which 

1 B^or the names and descriptions of the DhySni Bnddhas see Advaya- 

vajrasaiiigraha, pp. 40ff., SSdhanamiiE, VoL II, pp, 568-9. Two Yajra- 
yStia Works, p* 79 ; see also tbe Chapter on the Buddhism, Buddha- 
hkiin amd Bodhisattvas in the Indian Buddhkt Jemographf by B» 
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rests on the lap; is sometimes empty but in most cases carries a 
bowl ; the head is bare and hair curly which radiates effulgence like 
a flame of fire/ and the eyes are halficlosed in token of meditation. 
The dress consists of an undergarment reaching from the breast to 
the knees and tied by the scarf. The body is loosely covered by 
the habit 'Of a monk leaving the right arm bare; The Dhyani 
Buddhas are generally represented on the four sides of a Stupa 
which is the symbol of the Buddhist universe. Four Buddhas out of 
five, face the four cardinal points, Vairocana the deity of the inner 
shrine being generally unrepresented. But when he Is represented 
outside, he is assigned a place between Ratnasathbhava and Aksobhya. ^ 
On the Stupa, Aksobhya faces the East, Ratnasambhava South/| 
Amitabha West, and Amoghasiddhi North. Vairocana is supposed 
to reside in the heart or the sanctum of the stupa. Occasionally, 
Vairocana and Aksobhya change places ; and in this state they 
appear in the Dhyani Buddha Mandala described in the Guhya- 
samaja. 

Besides the Dhyani Buddhas there are a large number of deities 
and their classification has been a bafHing problem. Amongst the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon some are male and others female, 
some are single and others Yab-jmm, some are benefic and others 
malefic, some are benign and peaceful wdiile others cruel and mali- 
gnant, some are sitting, some standing while others dance in the 
Ardhaparyanka attitude, some are of blue complexion while others 
have green, yellow, red or w^hite colour ; and therefore their classi- 
fication is not an easy matter. 

Professor Foucher in His Etude stir Elconographie Bouddhique de 
IJInde classified the deities as male and female with malefic and 
benefic as subdivisions. Alice Getty in her Gods of the Northern 
Buddhism has classified the deities as Dhyani Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Tutelary deities. Miscellaneous and so forth. But really speaking, 
the deities are not and should not be classified in this arbitrary 
manner without looking to the ancient traditions. The best classi- 
fication that a layman can do is to divide the deities according to 
colour, and this will have some scientific flavour as the different 
Dhyani Buddhas are each assigned a different colour ; thus Aksobhya 
has blue colour, Amitabha red, Ratnasambhava yellow, Vairoana 

1% I Cam. Yol J 
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green.:. But .this has also an inherent de,fect as sonietiiiies the cnia- 
natiog deity .does not always bear the same colour 'as, the .Dhyani 
Buddha/. Moreover, colour is not 'an important niatter in the 
Tantra as it is well known that the deities change colour according 
as they are v,'orshippeJ in the different Tantric rites. It is said in 
the Ssdlianamaia ^ that Yamari takes the white or yellow colour in 
.Santiy yellow colour in Paustika,. red colour in Vasikarami, and blue 
colour in Akarsiina. It will indeed be very foolish to assign the 
different forrn.s of tiie same deity to different classes because of the 
colour. Mareove,r, as is 'sveil known the einauated deities bear on 
their crotv'ri slBall^ images , of .their parental Dhyini .Buddhas, and 
there are examples where an emanated deitV' with different colours 
bear the image of the same Dhyani Buddha on the crown in all 
different forms, jangull and Ekajata and Kiirulmlla are examples 
of this kind. Aksobhya is blue, and jahgiih and Hkajata, the two 
emanations of his also are generally described as blue, but they have 
also white forms having the same miniature figure ot the Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobliya. Siniiiarly, Kurukulla is an emanation of Ami- 
tabha -who is red and therefore Kiirukalla is generally red ; but she 
has a white form vehich is also said to be an emanation of Amitabha. 
These are some of the anomalies which arc sure to arise if an 
attempt is made to classify the deities naively for reason of their 
'.■colour ::.:Tl'io: of. the Buddhist deities is undoubted- 

: ly'ttC'COiffing tb thraigh tliis also may have 

some drawbacks necessitating the treatment' ol di'ities sometimes 
■’tind.e,r, several '..heads, when one deity is described as an 

emanation of two Dhyani Buddhas, The example of Parnasavarl 
is an example of this kind as she is described both as an emanation 
of Aksobhya and Amoghasiddhi, which requires that the deity should 
be treated in two separate places under the two Dhyani Buddhas* 
But such examples are rare* When an occasion like this arises it is 
necessary to consider the different forms of the same deity as 
belonging to the different families, and in that case we may always 
look forward for some vital difference^ either in description or in the 
procedure for worship. 

^ ^ I Op* oit. pp. §33ff. SSntik© sitavarppam YamSutakarUpam : SSntIk© 
■' ' paus|lk» tS pitcsvarijuaili YamSntakamllrfcim ; EaktayamlrirUpam-Stma:- 
nam vasam kuru hohsvSIaE : samdbySfkanibliaJii YamSnta™ 

--.Sgaeebantam 
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Thus the importance of the Dhyani Buddhas is unquestionable 
in the matter of classifying the Buddhist deities as the originators of 
the different Dhyani Buddha families. The Guhyasamaja Tantra 
which was very probably composed .in the 3rd century a. n. and 
was connected in some way or other with the celebrated Buddhist 
scholar Asafiga, ushered into existence the conception of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, conn-cctcd them with a Mantra, a colour, a direc- 
tion, and a Sakti. The Guhyasamaja opens in a grandiloquent 
style with the description of a monster assembly of gods, Tathggatas'^ 

Bodhisattvas, the Salnis, the elements and so forth.' ITe principal 
members of the Assembly requested the Speaker Bodhicittavajra to 
define the Tathagatamandala ; and in response Bodhicitiavajra 
brought Into requisition several forms of meditation, and brought 
forth the Dhyani Buddhas one after another and placed them'^in 
their proper places. The Saktis were then associated with each 
and with the four guardians of gates. The Mandala bccomt.s 
complete. The description which is grand and magnificent is 
here reproduced for the first time in order that the readers may 
appreciate the beauty and grandeur of the Sarhgiti style - 
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5 ANGHARAKSA, : THE, CHAPLAIN OF.KANISKA ^-^by.Prabobh 

Chandra BagchIj- m. ^ Docteur-es-lettres ( Paris ), Lecmrer/ 

■ Galciitta University. 

, The association of Sangharaksa with Kaniska throws/ some, light^ 
oirrhe lattePs.date.' A work of Sangharaksa is said to,' have , been 
translated into Chinese between 148 to 170 a. 'D. and this traditiony 
ill feet, has been adduced by scholars^ for determining a iower limit 
of the '.reign of Kaiiiska. It is therefore necessary .to exa.miD.e all ' 
the available information on Sangharaksa, preserved in the Chinese 
sources. 

The Parthian Buddhist monk, Ngan She-kao, who worked in 
China bet\\een T4S“‘I70 a. d. translated the Mnrgahhnnii-siilra ( also 
called the Mahamargubhilnii-sfitra) of Sangharaksa ^ This transla- 
tion which is still found in the Chinese Tnpitaka(Naniio, Catalogue, 
No. 1326 ; Tokyo XIX, 6 , pp. 8ia~86b) bears the following notice 
at the commencement: — The work was composed by Saiigha- 
raksa ( Scng-hiarlo-clfa ), wliich means the protector of the commu- 
nity, in the language of the Han (i. e. Chinese), the master oi 
Tripitaka of the country of Siihla.Mm ( Surilda - Surastra ) in India h 
This notice goes back to the time of the translator himself as the 
mention of Chinese as the language of tiie Han ( so called under 
the Han dynasty which ended in 220 a. d. ) shows. 

A few yeans later, between 184 and 189 a. d., it was apparently 
an abstract of the same snfra which was translated by an lndo~ 
Scythian monk named Tche Yao under the title Siao lao li ling i. e. 
K.u{drdhiin^j\oal)l)fifiii^su ^ (Nanjio 1338 ; Tokyo XIX, 6, 34a'“35b). 

In 2B4 A. n. a third translation -t of the same work bin of a 
more amplified version was prepared by the Indo-Scythian monk 

1 Eliot — Ili-nduism (tnd Buddhtsni 11, p. 64. H. C. Ray Chaiidhiiri — Tbe 

|://:y::.y' of Ancient India,, 296.', 

2 F. C. Bagchi — Lb Canon Bonddhique en I, pp. I4""l 5. I 'roi. B. 

IMi { J\ Js, 192Sv2, p. 195 ) has, through an over&ighi, attributed the 

//.'/r::;..//'.i..;/:^-/:/|'';:^pflA&^^ ■■.-."/■''■',■ ■-''/'- '/■'/L^t//'.//-'/^///^'/:':f 

if/f f /l////::'Mf //J/'lf /f I'f f ''///v'/''f f / ■ '''/f/' .1:^ 
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Fa-lm (Dl'iiri'^iaraKsa) under the tiilt/Caryamargahhfim 

1325 ; lokyo XiX^, 6_,,3 3b-8,xa ). It contains a preface and a colO"* 

plion wiiicli. go back to the time of. .the translator himselL The 

preface riiiiS' thus : 'iu-kia-lo ( sic, MoAu-hia - p'lMrA king i, e. 

MdrgMfmi-sutrd, io tiie language of the Tsin ( i. e. Chinese, so 
called between, 265-316 a, d. ), Siu hing icioti king ( Caryd°'), It 
was composed by the Indian monk Chong hu, i. e. . Protector of the 
commuiiit]/ ('= Samgharaksa ). , , i^fter having taken the prav}a]ya 
he went to a country^' which was In war with the Emperor 01' 
China. Pie studied the rules of discipline at an , early age and 
penetrated into the 12 classes of sutras of the Dliarrnapitaka 
The colophon of the sutra says, that' the master of literature, Chin 
Prieii-clie.iig,., of Ki-piii ( Kashmir ) ■.■brought the original text of 
this siltra to Tuen hiiang. At that time the Indo-Scythian ( Yue- 
cbe ) Bodhisattva Srarnana Dhannaraksa was residing there. Pic 
knew botPi Sanskrit and Chinese well and therefore translated 
the text into Chinese with the collaboration of about 30 men 
on the 23rd of the 2nd month of the 5th year Tai kiiang (i, c, 
284 A. D. ). The translation contained about 27 sections distri- 
buted in 6 chapters, in all 60,000 words. 

A comparison of the translation of Ngan SheAao tvith that of 
Dharmaraksa shows that they were doubtless based on the same 
originaP The former is an incomplete translation (or rather a 
selection) and contains only 7 sections ( ) forming one 
chapter, whereas the latter contains 29 sections ( the preface +26 
sections -r colophon ) forming altogether 7 chapters. In tact a 
notice preserved in the old Chinese catalogues on the translation 
of Ngan She*kao clearly says that it was a summary studied in the 
foreign countries ’k /The Chinese writers generally distinguished 
India ( TAV/m'k/. ) from ^"foreign countries” (zvaikuo) and it is 
therefore not too much to suppose that this summary was made in 
some Iranian dialect from which the Parthian Ngan SheTao was 
able to prepare his translation easily w The division into chapters 
seems to be an artificial one wvhereas that into sections {vnrgas) 
was evidently the original one. Tlie'seven sections of Ngan She- 

'' 1 Tbe oountry, as wa sball from other souroes, was Gandhara. 

% F, OkBagoab 14. ^ ^ 
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kao are found amongst the 29 of Dharmaraksa. The following is 
the concordance : — 


Ngarf 

Dharmf 

I 

I ( Chap. I ) 

II 

II 

III 

III » 

IV 

IV „ 

V 

V 

VI 

XXII ( Chap. V ) 

VII 

XXIV ( Chap. VI ) 


The translation of Dharmaraksa seems to have been a literal 
one. In his translation the verse portion can be easily distinguished 
from the commentary which follows it. But as is usual with Ngan 
She-kao his translation is a sort of prose abstract and the gatMs and 
the commentary are mixed up in it. Some of the sections of his 
translation are only prose rendering of the g&thds but that does not 
seem to be true particularly about section VII which corresponds to 
the commentary portion of the section XXIV of Dharmaraksa. 
Therefore it is quite legitimate to conclude that Ngan She-kap had 
both the commentary and the verse portion before him. In fact an 
independent tradition clearly says (see infra) that while in Gandhara 
Sangliaraksa compiled the Margabhumi-sutra and appended a com- 
plete commentary to it. It is still to be found out if Sangharaksa 
himself was the author of the g&tha portion, or simply collected 
them from different sources, arranged them in order and appended 
his commentary. There is how’cver no doubt that the Margabhilmi- 
siitra, which was partly translated between 148-170 a. 0. probably 
summarised between 184-189 a. d., and completely translated in 
284 A. D., was an authentic compilation of Sangharaksa. 

A second work of Sai^harak§a called the Sangharak^a-saAcaya- 
sjitra (Nanjio 1352 ; Tokyo XXIV, 7, 94) is also preserved in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. This work was translated by Sanghabhuti, a 
Kashmirian monk, in 384 a. o. The ancient Chinese catalogues 
however say that another translation of the same text was made by 
Dharmanandi. But as the two monks Dharmanandi and Sangha- 
bhuti were contemporaries and worked together in the capital of 
China it is probably through a simple confusion that the same work 
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has been enumerated under both the names ^ The Chinese sources 
agree in saying that the book was complied by Saiigharaksa 700 
years after the nirvana of Buddha. The preface and the colophon 
of this translation contain some interesting information on Sangha- 
raksa and his activities. 

The three ancient editions of the Tripitaka prepared under the 
Songj Yuan and Ming dynasties do not give the name of the writer 
of the preface but the Corean edition which is a more complete and 
careful one mentions the name of Tao ngan as its author, Tao ngan 
was a contemporary of Sanghabhuti, the translator of the text, and 
collaborated with him on many occasions. The preface runs thus > 
Saiigharaksa was a native of the country of Siu-lai ( Surastra ). 
He was born in that country 700 years after Buddha and left the 
house for studying the law. After travelling in many places he 
came to the country of Kicn-t^o-ytic ( sic. Kien-Mo—GmAh^r^ ) and 
became the teacher of king Cben-fo-Kheiil i. c. Chen t'o K'mitkzK 
It was in this country that he collected the Siu king king ( Carya- 
sfiira ) and the Ta tao ti king ( Mahdntargabhfimi-siltra ). He also 
added to these sutras a complete commentary 

The colophon of the text narrates how and when the Chinese 
translation was made. On the 30th day of the nth month of 
the 20th year Kien yuan ( 385 ) Sanghabhuti a monk of Ki-pin 
( Kashmir ) brought the original text to Ch’ang ngan. He recited 

1 P. C. BagcM, ibid p, 159/ no. 4 and p. 161. no. 3. 

% See Tokyo XXIV, 75 ; The preface and the colophon are also preeerred 
in the catalogue of Sen yu ( Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, p. 57a ) which incorpo- 
rates the catalogue of Tao ngan, ( 376-79 A. D. ). See also Frol F. 
Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. 1903, p. 63 n, and Prof, S. — Encore A^va- 
ghosa, J. As. 1928, SI p. 198-199. 

3 Chen fo which is evidently a title of Kaniska has still remained 
enigmatic. Some of the editions separate Chen-t'o from Ki-eul by 
putting a stop after t'o, and they also read Ki-pin instead of Ki-eut 
{ see Tokyo XXXYIII, 1, p- 37a ). But these are evidently mistakes, 
Eul was pronounced in the 6th century nzL There is therefore no 
doubt that Ki-eul is a transcription of the name of Kaniska. That he 
was called Cen fo or Chen-tan Eaniska is known from other sources 
too. See Frol S. Ldvi Eotes sur le$ Jndo-ScyiheSf J. As. 1896, pp. 446fif. 
Chen tm was restored by Prpl X*4vi,as, Cimsthana and thu? taken to 
be equivalent of devaputra ( Melanges Charles de MarleZt, p. 176ff. ). 
^ For the objections 0 ! Frol Felllot» see B. 0# 19% p. m 4. 

13[Fatlial:Oom. VoiJ 
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the text ; Buddharaksa, the Vibbdsa teacher, translated it into Chinese 
and Tao ngan polished the language. The translation was com- 
pleted on the 9th day of the 2nd month of the 21st year Kien yuan 

D.)”. 

There is still another work of Sangharaksa preserved in Chinese 
called Dhyana-sfiiraj ^ which was translated by Kumarajiva in z|02 
A. D, and revised in a. d. 407. A preface- to this work, written 
by a Chinese disciple of Kumarajiva, says that it was not completely 
a work of Sangharaksa. The whole work is a compilation from 
difibrcnt authors and only a portion of it is due to the authorship 
of Sangharaksa. The preface further saj^s that the first 43 gathas 
were composed by Kumaralata and the last 23 by Asvaghosa. The 
gathas in the middle portion are the works of Vasumitra, Sangha- 
raksa, Upagupta ( Ngen po-kiu ? ) and Saiighasena. Sangharaksa 
made a selection of the verses from these authors and compiled the 
present work. Referring to the translation itself we find that there 
are actually 43 gathas at the commencement ( Tokyo XIX, 6, p. 7b - 
8a ) and a little more than 20 gathas at the end ( 2oa~2ob ). These 
would be therefore works of Kumaralata and Asvaghosa. In the 
middle portion we find the following quotations : — 

( i ) as Biiddhavacana^ 6 gathas ( p. 9b ) ; 

( ii ) from Dharmapada, 3 gathas ( isb ) ; 

( iii) from P dr dy anas film (^Po-lo-yen king)^ 1 gat ha ( 15b); 

( iv) from Avidyalak^ana-varga, 6 gathas ( 9b ) ; 

( V ) from how to acquire the right view ”, 

7 gathas ( ioa)3 

( vi) from ho\v to destroy sorrow ” ( Ma-nirodhopaya ? ), 

8 gathas ( lob ) ; 

(vii) from how to destroy hatred ” ( dvesa-nirodhopaya ? ), 

8 gathas ( loab ). 

1 Baniio 1350 ; Tokyo XIX, 8, 'rb-20b ; F. G. Bagobi, ibid, p, 180 , nos. 17, 
19 and 20 which mention, in fact the same work. 

Z The preface was written 'by Seng jnl. It is preserved in the catalogue 
Seng yti ; Tokyo XXXVIII, 1, k 6, '51b. See P, 0. Bagchi, ibid p. 206 
’ along with note 2. The name KnmSrartha is to be corrected there as 
KnraSralSta which has been established by Prof. Lhders, BruchstBcke 
dm' KalpanamaTidittka de$ Kumaralata, Leipzig, 1926, and Prof. S. Ltwi 
in La Lf^iEntapa^kU et$pn As. 192?, 1, and specially p.,99,' 

; " ■ where h# has drawn to the preface of Seng ini ' 
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All the sources therefore agree in saying that Saiigharaksa, the 
author of three different works now preserved in Chinese transla- 
tion, was a native of the country of Surastra. He flourished 700 
years after Buddha and Kaniska is also said to have flourished 700 
years after the iiirvaiia ( S. Levi, Notes stir les Indo-Scythes^ J. As. 
1896, p. 463 ). Sangharaksa subsequently went to Gandhara which 
was in war with the Emperor of China at that time, was entertained 
by King Kaniska and became his teacher. The war referred to is 
most probably the campaign of Pan chao ( 73-I02 a. d. ), because 
we do not hear of any other war between Gandhara and China in 
that period. Sangharaksa, therefore, came to the court of Kaniska 
towards the end of the first century a. d. It was at Gandhara that 
Sangharaksa compiled his three works. He was in close touch with 
Vasumitra, another luminary of the court of Kaniska 


1 See the catalogue of Seng yaoii, Tokyo 'XXXTIII, 1, p. 50b p» 5?b, 
tbo prefaces of 


magakumaracarita, a forgotten work of JAIN 

MALLI$ENA - bv Prof. K. Rangachari, m. a., b. l. 


Nagakumaracarita known also as Nagapancamikatha is a kavya 
written in Sanskrit by a Jain poet Mallisena, and a manuscript copy 
of it was kindly supplied to me by the Curator of the Mysore 
Oriental Library. The manuscript is not free from mistakes of 
which some seem to be scribal. In some places the work is so full 
of mistakes that it is not at all possible to make out correctly the 
sense. 


Mr. Lewis Rice mentioned in his introduction to Nagavarraa’s 
‘ Karpataka Bhasa-bhusana ’ a Nagakumaracaritra by Bahu Bali Kavi 
in Kannada. I could not secure a copy of it as yet and so I cannot 
say what relation it bears to the present work. 


The present work consists of five sargas and they contain res- 
pectively ii9j 74, 1 1 3, 105 and 87 verses. Excepting five verses, 
one at the end of each canto, the rest are all in Anustubh metre. 

From the colophon at the end of every one of the cantos it is 
seen that the wmrk is named as Nagapancamikatha while in the first 
verse the author says that it is the history of Nagakumara. In the 
first four cantos are described the love-adventures of Nagakumara 
and in the fifth canto definitions and details of mulaguijas, anuvratas, 
gupavratas, riksavratas are given. We are told that Nagakumara 
meets a Jain Muni Pihitasrava who after a religious discourse de- 
scribes to the Prince the Nagapancamivrata and the merit which 
those who observe it obtain. Nagakumara observed the vrata in a 
previous birth of his and as a consequence he enjoyed celestial 
pleasures in Saudharma heaven for many kalpas and was reborn as 
Nagakumara in this world. Thus the Nagakumaracarita is the 
■ Nagapancamikatha. 

: ; The author of this work Maliisepa describes himself as ‘ ubhaya- 

bha^akavi-cakravartin ‘ the two languages referred to perhaps being 
Sanskrit and Prakrit., The author of Syadvadamaiijan fs one 
Maliisepa, In Cataldghs Cabalpgtjrum under Mallifepa Nve are 
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referred to Hast! Maliiseija and four dramas are attributed to him . 
Whether these authors are one and the same or are different, I can- 
not say at present. 

Mallisena refers to Jayadeva and other poets and their works in 
prose and verse on the same subject. Beyond Bahu Bali’s (Kannada ) 
work, no work in Sanskrit on this subject has been mentioned any- 
where. Who this poet Jayadeva was and who the other poets were 
as also what happened to their works are all unknown. 

A ( First Canto ) 

■ In Bharatade& there was a country known as Magadha. Raja- 
gjrha was its capital and its king was Srenika whose wife was Cclini. 
The King w'as told one day of the stay of Vardhamana Jaina on 
Vipulacala, and going there together with the Queen, he worshipped 
Him. After listening to a discourse on Dharma the King requested 
Gotamamuni to tell him the Sripancami-katha, and Gotama comply- 
ing with his request told it in Magadhabhasa. Why the author 
specially mentions the language in which the story is told by 
Gotama is not clear. It perhaps indicates that originally this story 
w'as written in Magadhabhasa by poets and the author retells the 
story perhaps in an abridged form in Sanskrit. 

In Bharataksetra there was a country full of learned men. It 
was a country rich in fertile lands, fruitful gardens and contained 
a large number "of gramas, dronamukhas, khetas and kharvatas, 
iiagaras and pattanas. There was a town known as Kanaka in this 
country beautified with wells, big tanks full of lotuses and gardens. 
Its king W'as Jayamdhara who w'as learned, religious and virtuous. 
His wife %Yas Visalalocana. They had a son named Sridhara. 
Nayaiiidhara was the minister. 

One day a merchant Vasava by name visited the king taking 
with him rubies covered wdth a cloth. Receiving him with due 
courtesy the king asked him where he had been all these days, to 
which the merchant replied that he was sojourning in the Lata 
country. Taking into his hands the cloth-cover the king saw upon 
it the picture of a lady of unparalleled beauty and overcome by it 
the king took Vasava with him into an inn^ chamber and asked 
secret as to the original of the picture- Visavasena then told 
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the king that Srivarma was the king of Girinagara in the Saurastra 
country and that his wife was SrimatL They had a son named 
Harivarma and a daughter Prthvidevi by name. Srivarma sent his 
son Harivarma in search of a bridegroom for his daughter and the 
latter arrived there and was awaiting an audience of the king. 

The King received Prince Harivarma and hearing from him 
that Srivarma desired to give his daughter in marriage to him he 
accepted the offer with pleasure and on an auspicious day he sent a 
sibika to fetch the bride. He married the princess after her arrival 
and lived with her in great happiness. 

One day a forester of the king informed him of the advent of 
the spring season and the bloom of the forests. The king went 
immediately into the forests for sport asking his queens to follow 
him. The elder queen followed him on an elephant and the 
younger in her sibika with conches blowing and kahalas sounding. 
On hearing these sounds the elder queen enquired of her attendants 
as to what they were due to and was told that Prthvidevi was coming 
towards them. Moved by curiosity and desiring to see the reputed 
youth and beauty of the younger queen^ Visalalocana stopped her 
elephant. Prthvidevi learnt from her servants that the lady seated 
on the elephant was the elder queen and to avoid saluting her she 
stopped her sibika. The elder queen was offended at this conduct 
of Pjrthvidevi and gave expression to her anger against her. 
Observing that 

she departed from there and visited the Jain shrine on Sahasrakiita. 
A Jain Muni Srivihita gave her a discourse on dharma and at the 
end of it informed her that a son would be born to her in due 
time. 

B ( Second Canto ) 

The king questioned the second queen as to the cause of her 
absence from sport and she told of all that happened in the 
Jinalaya on Sahasrakuta, 

Sometime' afterwards 'one night Pithvidevi saw in a dream a bull 
rising sun» . She informed husband of it and they coi|r : 
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suited a Jain Muni as to what the dream prognosticated. The Muni 
told them that the bull indicated that ;;^Prthvidevi would give birth 
to a son and that the rising sun foretold that their son would be- 
come a great sage. The king asked the Muni to let him have some 
sign by which he could recognise the future greatness of his son 
after he was born and the Muni told him the following : 

( I ) In Nandanavana, the Siddhakuta JinMaya where gods 
always perform puja remains closed as nobody could open the door. 
But it would open when touched by the Prince. 

( 2 ) The Prince would fall into a well full of snakes situated 
in the Nandanavana and the snakes instead of harming him would 
bear him on their heads. 

( 3 ) He would capture the furious elephant Nilagiri- 

( 4 ) He would subjugate without much trouble the horse 
Dustasva. 

Sometime after Prthvidevi gave birth to a son on a very 
auspicious day and festivities were held to celebrate the event. The 
boy was named Pratapaiiidhara. 

One day the nurse took the royal babe to the Jinalaya in 
Nandanavana and by the touch of his feet the door of the temple 
flew open. The nurse went into the shrine and the baby creeping 
on all fours approached the Nagakupa ( snake-well ) which was near 
there and fell into it. The snakes that were in the well raised him 
up and worshipping him supported him on their heads. The 
nurse finding the boy fallen into the well ran up to Prthvidevi and 
informed her of the sad accident. The queen rushed to the spot 
and threw herself into the w’elL The king on hearing of all this 
went to the spot and got out the boy and the queen. As the baby 
was supported on the heads of the snakes he was given the name 
Nagakumara, 

When Nagakumara was five years old he was handed over to 
the jaina teacher to be educated. The boy learnt the art of writings 
arithmeticj medicine^ astrology and painting. 

■ One day a Ga^ika Pancasugandhim' by ^ name approached the 
' king and said 0 King^, I have two daughters ' one. by the name 
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Kumari and the other by the name of Manohari. Theie are proud 
of their youth and beauty but are expert in the art of playing on 
Viija. My daughters say that they would marry only him who 
defeats them in vipavadya or otherR’isc that they w-ouid become 
ascetics. I pray that you might be pleased to ask Nagakumara to 
test their skill ’k The King asked the Prince to examine them, 
which he did. After the examination Paficasugandhini gave her 
two daughters to Nagakumara and departed. 


At this juncture the king was informed that a furious elephant 
was running about killing men. The king sent ^ridhara to capture 
the elephant bttt he could not do it. Then ordered by the king 
Nagakumara captured the elephant and mounting upon it went to 
the king and offered it to him. The king asked the Kumara to 
take it as he captured it. On his way home from there he saw ^ 
servants feeding Dustasva and the Prince learnt from them that the 
vicious horse kicked and bit all those that approached him, and so it 
was that it was being fed with the help of a machine. Hearing 
these words he got upon the horse and walking it here and there, 
he went to the king and offered it to him. 

About this time, the elder queen told her son Sridhara that he 
was unknown in the town or country but that Nagakumara was , 
widely known. She advised him to protect himself properly, and in 
accordance with her advice Sridhara engaged five hundred warriors 
to act as his body-guard. 

One day Nagakumara went to bathe in the well situated in the 
compound of his palace with his two female companions. Pnhvidevi 
also went to the well with unguents, clothes and ornaments. The 
elder queen saw her going and went and told the king that his lady- 
love was going astray. Surprised at this news he went out to see h 
for himself what was happening when he saw Nagakumara saluting 
the feet of his mother. The king reprimanded the elder queen 
for her false accusation and going to Prthvidevi asked her as to 
where she had been. On her replying that she was with her son 
, who was enjoying a bath in the well, the king ordered her not to I 

permit her son to leave the palace and go out. Nagakumara on his ■ 

return found his mother in tears. She told him the cause of her dis- 
tress and informed him that dljtbis trouble was due to the machina- || 



her son Srldhara after the demise of their father. Nagakumara then 
went round the town with conches blowing and kahalas sounding. 
On hearing this sound the king grew very angry with Prthvidevi 
thinking that she instigated her son to set at nought his orders. 
He took away all her gold and silver and deposited it in the treasury. 
Nagakumara on hearing. of the punishment which the king meted 
out to his mother went to the gambling hall and won from the 
rajas assembled there much gold. When these rajas waited upon 
the king, the king asked them why they were without ornaments. 
They replied that the Prince Nagakumara won from them in 
gambling eight thousand suvarnas and that was why they were 
without ornaments. Surprised at this news the king sent for Naga- 
kumara and began to play with him with dice. The kumara won 
from the king the contents of his treasury as well as jewels on his 
body. The king desired to continue the game with the kingdom 
as a stake but the prince stopped the play and went away taking 
with him his own gold and silver and leaving the rest, 

C (Third. Canto) 

To the north of Madhurapura there was a country known by 
the name of Surasena ruled by the king Jayavarman whose wife was 
Jayaraati. They had two sons Vyala and Mahavyala. One day 
the king went witli his sons to pay his respects to Yamadhurahvaya 
a Jaina Muni. After listening to the discourse on dharma the king 
enquired of the Muni whether his sons would remain as chieftains 
of their own country or become servants of others. The Sage 
replied that Vyala would become the servant of the person on seeing 
whom the eye on his (Vyala’s) forehead disappeared and that 
Mahavyala would become the servant of the husband of the lady 
who would discard Mahavyala even though he was beautiful like 
Kama. Jayavarman establishing Vyala on the throne retired from 
the world to do penance. Entrusting the kingdom of DustavSkya 
his minister, Vyala departed with his brother Mahavyala from the 
town in search of his master and reached Pttaliputra. The king 
of the place was Srivarman whose wife was ^rimati and they had 
a daughter whose name was Gai^tltSsundarl. The two princes 
were seated in the forum and a companion of the princess going 
that way saw the princes, went to the princess and told her that she 
14lPathakComVol4 ^ k 
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saw in the market place two youths of whom one was like Siva and 
the other like Kama. Then Ganikasundari saw them through the 
window and fell in love with Mahavyala. Srivarman came to know 
of his daughter’s love for Mahavj'ala and married her to him. Lalita- 
sundarl the daughter of the foster mother of the princess was 
married to Vyala. 

Jitasatru, the king of Vijayapura besieged the town of Patali- 
putra demanding Ganikasundari in marriage. Vyala and Maha- 
vyala to do a good turn to the king evolved a plan in accordance 
with which Mahavyala w'cnt to king Jitaktrii and demanded Irom 
him the immediate raising of the siege and his departure from the 
place. The king grew angry at this and Mahavyala bound 
him with a pattika and took him to Vyala who took him to Sri- 
varman who threw him into a prison. 

Vyala took leave of Mahavyala and went to Kanakapatfana on 
the outskirts of which he met Nagakumara, when the eye on his 
forehead disappeared. He made obeisance to the Prince and sought 
service under him. The Prince took him into his service and they 
returned to the palace when Nagakumara w^ent into it leaving 
Yyala at the gate. At that juncture the five hundred warriors of 
oridhara arrived there with drawn swords with intent to kill 
Nagakumara. Vyala killed all pf them. Nagakumara on bearing 
the commotion came out and Sridhara on learning that his bod}° 
guard was ail killed made preparations to fight immediately writh his 
step-brother. Nagakumara mounted upon Nilagiri and w'as ready for 
the fray. The king desiring to stop them from fighting sent 
Nayariidhara to the spot. The minister went to the spot where they 
were assembled to fight tvith each other and stopped them from 
fighting. Returning to the king he advised him to banish one of 
them from the land, as otherwise there_ would be no peace in the 
town. The king desired to banish Sridhara from the place but 
Nayariidhara advised the king to banish Nagakumara alleging that 
Nagakumara would prosper even in a strange land on account of 
his good and great qualities while Sridhara would perish. Asked 
by the king to do the proper thing Nayariidhara told Nagakumara 
as from the king, to leave the country at once. The Prince 
took leave pf Pphvidevi and with his two female companions Mt 
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the town mounted on his elephant Nilagiri. There was a harm} 
in the town when the Prince was banished from it. 

Nagakuraara departing from his parental home went to Madhu- 
rapuri, and warmly welcomed by Devadaita he took up his residence 
in her house. When he was leaving the house to go to the market 
place the lady %’\^arned him not to wander aimlessly in the to\vn and 
gave him the following new?s of the town: Jayavarman is the 

king of Kanyakubja and his wife is Gunavatl. As the king was 
about to give in marriage his daughter Susila to Harivarman king of 
Simhapur, Dustavakya abducted her and kept her confined. The 
Princess consequently is lamenting loudly every day in the house 
of a vandi near the market place.” The adventurous Prince imme- 
diately went to the market place and hearing the loud lamentations 
of the Princess killed the guards stationed there by the abductor. 
On hearing of this occurrence Dustavakya went to the place to 
punish the Prince for his daring interference. While the fight was 
going ouj Vyala who was returning with Nilagiri after giving him 
water, was attracted by the noise and went to the spot. Dustavakya 
saw his master and stopped fighting begging him to pardon him. 
Vyala took him to Jayaihdhari and told him his story. The Prince 
released the Princess from her imprisonment and sent her to Hari- 
varman. 

Nagakumara saw one day a number of youths going outside 
the town carrying lyres. On enquiring from them as to the place 
from which they came and whither they were bound, Kirtivarman 
the son of Saka the king of Suprati.stha and his queen Vinayavati 
told him that he was returning from the town to Kasmir in the 
country of the same name after sustaining a defeat in Viijavadya at 
the hands of Tribhuvanarati the daughter of Nanda, king of Kasmir, 
and his wife Dharini. Nagakumara sometime afterwards went to 
Kasmir and defeating Tribhuvanarati by his superior skill in Vina- 
vadya married her. While stopping in that town he heard that in 
a forest known by the name of Ramyaka some man from Bhumi- 
tilaka was crying everyday. He repaired to the forest and in the 
Jinalaya there he performed puja. When it was finished he heard 
somebody lamenting loud. On asking him as to who he was and 
the cause for his lamentation, he was infortned that he was a for- 
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ester known as Raniyaka and that as a demon carried away Ids 
wife to Kalaguha he was crying there loud every day in the hope 
that somebody hearing it would render him help. As the hunts- 
man on accouut of his feat Nvould not go even near the gulia, the 
Prince tvent into it all alone and demanded from the Rak§asa the 
delivery of the wife of Ramyaka. The Raksasa overcome with fear 
gave the Prince a sword known as Candrahasa, a cot and a magic 
box and gave back to Ramyaka his wife. 

Ramyaka then pointed out from a distance Kancanaguha to 
the Prince. The Kumara went into the guha wdien a beautiful 
woman washed his feet with water from a golden vessel and offered 
him four thousand damsels who were within the guha. Asked 
as to what it was all about the lady told him that the four 
thousand damsels were vidyas acquired by Jitasatru the son of 
Vkiyutprabha and his wife Vimalaprabha of Alakapuri situated in 
the southern range of Rupyadri. Jitasatru, after acquiring these 
vidyas and without deriving any benefit from them, took to penance 
under the influence of a Jain sage Munisuvrtita. The vidyas were 
dissatisfied with Jitasatru’s renunciation and asked him as to what 
they were to do. He told them that during the time of Nerai 
Tirtharhkara a Prince named Nagakumara would go to the Suvarna- 
guha whom they could serve. The Prince asked them to stay 
there and going out met Ramyaka who told him of a treasure-trove 
guarded by a Vetala. The Prince went to the spot as directed and 
catching hold of the feet of the Vetala he threw him down, when 
he saw a nidhi and a sasanam. The Prince read the sasanam which 
gave the treasure to him who would overthrow the Vetala. Keeping 
a proper guard over it, he left the Ramyaka forest accompanied by 
his lady-companions and Vyala and reached Girikutapura. On the 
way he saw a banyan tree and sat under it when shoots suddenly 
sprung on the tree. Then as he was there swinging from the shoots 
a guard of the forest approached him and spoke to him thus : 
“ Lord, there is in this country a big town known by the name of 
Girikuta. The ruler of the place is known by the name of Vana- 
raja and his wife is Vanamala. Their daughter is LaksmimatL 
Vanaraja met a Muni one day and asked him about the person who 
would be the husband of Lak^mimati. The sage replied that the 
person on whose going near, shoots would spring on the banpn 
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tree, would become the husband of his daughter. Ever since I 
have been kept here So saying Dvijahasta the guard w'ent to the 
king and reported to him the occurrence of the happy event. Vana- 
raja took the Prince into the town and gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. 

Nagakumara met one day two Munis Jaya and Vijaya and 
asked them the reason of founding Girikuta. Jaya tlien told him 
that the paternal grand-father of Somaprabha king of Pundravardhana 
drove away the grand-father of Vanaraja from the place and so the 
latter founded the city. He returned home with the Munis and 
inscribed this information on a stone-pillar. He despatched Vyala 
to Somaprabha demanding his relinquishment of Pundravardhana- 
pura on behalf of his father-in-law. Somaprabha insulted Vyala 
and spoke disrespectfully of Nagakumara. Vyala made Somaprabha 
a prisoner and sent the information to the Prince, who on receipt 
of the news departed to Pundravardhanapura with his wife and 
father-in-law. 

D ( Fourth Canto ) 

Jayavarman w-as the king of Supratisthitapattana and his wife was 
Jayamati. They had tw-o sons Acchedya and Abhedya. One day 
Pihitasravamuni visited the town and the king asked him whether 
his sons would remain lords in their own land or seek service under 
others. The sage replied that the person who expels Somaprabha 
from Pupdravardhanapura would become the master of his sons. 
The king retired from the w'orld handing over the reigns of govern- 
ment to his eldest son. One day Somaprabha who became an 
ascetic on his expulsion from his kingdom, visited the town Supra- 
tisthita and the king asked him why he took up diksa. The king 
was then informed that it w^as due to his expulsion from Pupdravar- 
dhana. The king and his brother felt glad at hearing this news and 
repaired at once to Pundravardhana and entered into the service ot 
Nagakumara. Taking leave of the Prince one day they started for 
their town and on the \vay entered the forest known as Jalantika. 
There they began to eat the fruit of poisonous trees. Five hundred 
warriors known by the name of Sahasrabhafas approached them 
and doing them obeisance requested- them to take them into their 
Sfrvice. Asked for the cause of this their strange request they 
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replied that a Sadhu once told them that they would become the 
servants of those who would eat the iruit of poisonous trees in the 
■forest of Jalantika. The brothers then entered the town and were: : 
welcomed by Simharatha lord of the place. While he was seated 
with them a messenger arrived there with a letter to Siriiharatha. 
The king read the missile and told them that it was from Harivarman 
lord of Girinagara in the Saurastra country. Mrgalocaiia was the 
wife of Harivarman and they had a daughter named GnnavatL 
Candapradyotana, lord of Sindhudesa besieged Girinagara demand- 
ing from Harivarman the hand of his daughter in marriage. Hari- 
varman refused to do according to the demand as he had made up his 
mind to marry his daughter to Nagakumara. Simharatha desired 
to go to Girinagara to help his friend and requested his friends to 
remain in his town till his return. But they accompanied Simha- 
ratha to Girinagara where they fought with Candapradyotana and 
defeating him released Harivarman under instructions of Nagakumara 
from imprisonment. The marriage of Gunavati with Nagakumara 
was then celebrated. 

Jayariidhari went on a pilgrimage to Nemi-jinalaya. It was 
near the Vatsadesa whose capital was Kausambi. Subhacandra was 
its king whose wife was Sukhavati. They had seven daughters 
Svayamprabha^ Suprabha, Kamaprabha, Svarnamala, Ananda, Padma- 
sri and Nagadatta, A Khaga known by the name of Meghavahana 
expelled Sukantha from Ratnasambhavapattana situated on the 
southern range of Riipyadri. The latter built a town named 
Alaiighyapura near Kausambi and begged Subhacandra to give his 
daughters in marriage to him. Sukantha killed Subhacandra as he 
refused to comply with his request. The seven sisters then declared 
that they would marry him who would destroy Sukantha, the Khaga 
and not any other. Nagadatta escaped and the remaining six sisters 
were then thrown into a prison by the Khaga. N%adatta escaped 
to Nagapura in Kumjahgana. Abhicandra was the lord of the land 
and Subhacandra was his brother. At the instance of Nagadatta 
a letter was sent to Nagakumara informing him of the distressing cir- 
cumstances in which the seven sisters were situated. On reading 
this letter N^akumara started for Kausambi and met on the way 
his unde Harivarman. He met Abhicandia at Kausambi and sent 
a letter to Sukaplha 4eman4mg from him the release of the daughter^ 
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of Subhacandra. Sukantha treated his demand with contempt as a 
consequence of which a combat took place between Nagakumara 
and Sukantha, in which the Prince killed the Khaga with his sword 
Candrahasa. Expelling Meghavahana from Ratnasambhavapatfana 
he installed Vajrakatitha the son of Sukaptha on his ancestral throne 
and lived in happiness with the daughters of Subhacandra in Hasti- 
nakhyapura. 

Meghavahana was ruling at that time the Pandya country and 
Madhura was its capital. Meghavahana’s wife was Jayalaksmi and 
they had a daughter named SrimatL She declared that she would 
marry that person alone who would defeat her in ‘ dancing by 
playing on the drum The daughter of her nurse was KamalatS 
who was averse to marriage. Mahavyala tvho was informed of 
these strange girls went to Madhura and found Kamanka, Megha- 
vahana’s sister’s son carrying away Kamalata. She fell in love with 
Mahavyala at the very sight of him and appealed to him to save her 
from Kamanka. They fought with each other and Mahavyala 
killed his adversary. 

Jayasena was the king of Ujjayini in Avantide^a and Jayasri 
was his wife. They had a daughter of rare beauty named Menaki. 
Hearing that the lady did not desire a husband, Mahavyala went to 
the place to see the strange maiden. She saw him in the market 
place. But discarded by her, Mahavyala repaired to Hastinakhyapura. 
Remembering the prophesy about his service after salutation he 
told his brother the cause of his arrival there. Preparing a portrait 
of Nagakumara he returned to Ujjayini, where he showed the portrait 
to Menaki. Knowing that she was very much attracted by the 
picture he returned to Hastinakhj'apura and informed Nagakumara 
through Vyala of Menaki and her love for the Prince. The Kumara 
went to Ujjayini and married Menaki. While he was sojourning 
there he heard of Srimati’s challenge and reaching Madhura he 
defeated her by his skill in playing on the drum and married her. 

While he was residing in Madhura he met a merchant from 
the North and asked him about the strange things he saw in his 
travels. The merchant told him that he saw in an island named 
Bhiimitllaka a golden Jaiha temple w'here every noon five hundred 
maidens loudly cry, but that he' was unaware of the cause of thejr 
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distress. With the help of the vidyas and accompanied by Vyak 
and others he reached the place and performed puja in the shrine. 
Just at the close of it he heard distressing cries. He learnt from the 
maidens who were crying, that the son of their maternal uncle 
Vayuvega asked their father to give them in marriage to him but 
being refused he killed him. At their request, he postponed his 
marriage with them for six months and promised to give them their 
freedom if within that period they could find a champion who 
could fight for them and defeat him. These maidens as well as 
their brothers Raksa and Maharaksa were thrown into a prison. 
Nagakumara killed the guards and fought with Vayuvega. With 
the help of his vidyas he overcame the witchcraft of Vayuvega and 
killed him. Giving back the kingdom to the two princes he married 
the five hundred maidens. Five hundred Daityas known as Sahasra- 
bhujas entered into his service informing him that a Muni once told 
them that the person who would marry the five hundred maidens 
would become their master. From there he went to Dantipura in 
Kalihgadesa passing through Kancipura where the Pallava king 
treated him with great respect. The lord of Kalifiga country was 
Candragupta and his wife was Candramati. Their daughter was 
named Madanamafijusa who was given in marriage to Nagakumara. 
From there he went to Trilokatilakapura in Kongalaya. The lord 
of the place was Vijayariidhara wdiose wife was VijayS. Their 
daughter was Laksmimati and at the first sight they fell in love with 
each other. Their marriage was celebrated in great pomp. While 
he was staying there Sripihitalrava a Jain Munipati visited the 
place, whom Jayaindhari w'orshipped. 

E ( Fifth Canto ) 

Sripihitasrava gives a religious discourse to Nagakumara explain- 
ing to him in detail mfilagupas, aijuvratas, gupavrata, the siksavrata. 
J.ayamdhari after listening to this discourse enquired of the sage why 
it WAS that he loved Laksmimati at first sight. The Munipati ■ gave 
the following story. 

Towards the North of Mem there was a country known as 
Aiitvata. There was a town in it known as Vita^okapura the lord 
of which was Mahendravikrama, In that town lived a Vaijiklcnown 
by the name of Dhanadatta whose wife was Dhanasri. They had 
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a son Nagadatta by name. In the same town there lived a Vanik 
Vasudatta whose wife was a lady named VasumatL They had a 
daughter Nagavati. Nagadatta married Nagavati. A Jain Muni 
named Munigupta visited the place and Nagadatta after listening to 
his discourse on dharma took to the observance of upavasavrata on 
pancami day on account of which he suffered much in the night. 
The parents of Nagadatta observing his suffering through pieces 
of glass placed in the holes made in the walls, asked him to break 
his fast as it already dawned. The son replied that he knew the 
duration of night and asked them not to trouble him. So saying 
he concentrated his mind on Jina and died. He was born in Sau- 
dharma heaven. Nagavati took to tapas and dying was born in Sau- 
dharma heaven and became united with her husband. After their 
allotted time in that heaven, they were reborn on this earth, he as 
Pratapamdhara son of Jayaihdhara and she as Laksmintati t'ee 
daughter of Vijayaihdhara, and that was the reason why they were 
so powerfully attracted to each other even at the first sight ”. 

Jayaihdhara sent Nayamdhara to Nagakumara to return to 
Kanakapattana. The Prince accompanied by Vyala, Mahavyala, 
Acchedya, Abhedya and his many wives arrived at Kanakapattana. 
Visalalocana and her son Sridhara, on hearing of the Prince’s arrival 
at the place, took to tapas. Jayaihdhara saw one day, while looking 
into the looking-glass, gray hairs on his head. He immediately en- 
trusted the kingdom to Nagakumara and became an ascetic. Pfthvi- 
devi also did the same. Nagakumara gave to Vyala half the king- 
dom, to: Mahavyala Gauda-Vaidarbha-mapdala, to Acchedya and 
Abhedya Ko^ala, to the Sahasrabhujas Purvadesa and to the wives 
villages sufficient for their maintenance. Laksmimati, Dharanl- 
sundari, Tribhuvanavati and Gunavati w^ere the four wives who 
were anointed. 

Laksmimati gave birth to a son who was named Devakumdra 
and was living in great happiness. One day while standing on the 
seventh story of his palace he saw a white cloud as big as Sahasra- 
kata and fetching a tablet he began to draw in it a representation of 
the same. But as he turned his eyes in the direction of the cloud 
after having drawn a line, he did not find the cloud. This moved 
him profoundly and immediately establishing Devakumlra on the 
throne he took to tapas, ' 
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■ The nlgapahcamivrata is common to both Brahmaijas and Jains. 
For the Jains the vrata is to commence on the pahcam! day of the 
briglit' fortnight during the ' months' of KIrttika, Asadha and Phtlguna . ; 
On the day previous^ one who performs the vrata is to bathe and 
eat and then the prosada is to be undertaken by him. On the 
day of fasting he should give up bathing/ ungueiitS;, ornaments^ acts 
of every day life^ sleeping on the cot etc. On the parana day he 
should feed a deserving man and then eat himself. This vrata is to 
be performed for five years and five months or for five months only. 
On the completion of the vrata he should establish five idols and 
placing them with ghanta, dipa and dhvaja in a Jinalaya, should 
perform mahabhiseka. Then he should give books to five good 
men and distribute gold, clothes and food amongst all. The per 
formance of this vrata according to Brahmanas is different and it 
comes ofl'on the pancami day of the bright fortnight of the months 
of $ravana or Bhadrapada. This vrata is to be performed for twelve 
years and no fasting is prescribed on that day. 

G 

It is not possible to establish the historicity of N^akumlra 
even though his connection with countries like Pandya with its 
capital at Madhura, Pallava land with its capital at Kanci, Kalinga 
with its capital Dantipura, are mentioned. 

The innumerable alliances which Nagakumara made with royal 
iamilies spread all over the land of India show that Nagas were 
spread all over India at one time. One noticeable feature to be 
observed in this work is that Nagakumara had for his parents an 
ordinary man and woman and not mythical serpent-man or serpent- 
woman. The traditional enmity between Khagas and N%as is 
not forgotten in this work, as most of those whom Nigakumara 
:;::^.;'.killed;Were Khagas, 
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ZUR ALTINDISCHEN PSYCHOLOGIE-by Dr. E. W. Ruben, 

Bonn ( Germany ). 

Unter den fGnf Lebensausserungen ( prana : Reden, Gesicht, GeliSr, 
Denken, Atem ), sind manas und vac besonders problematiscli. Ihre 
Bedeutung ist uns ohne weiteres verstandlich an den Stellen, wo ihr 
gegenseitiges Verhaltnis so ausgedrGckt wird, dass das ‘Reden ’ mir 
kundtut, was das ‘ Meinen ’ vorher gedacht hatte ( Sat. Br. 1,4,5, 8-i i j 
Eggeling vergleicht Taitt. Samh. il, 5, 11,4 ), und ibm deshalb an 
Bedeutung nachgestellt wird. Problematisch fur uns — weil nur 
indisch--ist es aber, wenn das ‘ Meinen ’ sich auf die Gestalten (rupa) 
bezieht, wilhrend das ‘ Reden ’ die Natnen ‘ greift ’ ( Sat. Br. XI, 2, 3, 
6 : grhnati ; apnoti ) : da sind die beiden altindischen Aspektc dcr 
Welt, Namen und Gestalten, aufgeteilt auf diese beiden Lebensaus- 
serungen, deren Gemeinsamkeit, dass sie namlicb geistige Funk- 
tionen sind, ist in dieser Denkweise nicht bedacht, genau so wenig, wie 
die beiden anderen Lebensausserungen Gesicht und Gehor als ‘ Sinne ’ 
zusammengefasst sind. Der Ausdruck ‘ greifen ’ kehrt in anderer 
Bedeutung bei Yajnavalkya wieder (Bfh. Up. Ill, 2 ), der den Lebens- 
ausserungen als Griff ( graha ) oder subjektiven Phanomenen die 
objektiven Phanomene als ‘atigraha’ gegenuberstellt : das Gesicht 
wird ( passivisch ! ) durch die Farbe, Gehor durch den Ton ergriffen 
? usw., weil der Sinn das Objekt wahrnimmt ( pa^yati usw. ) ; so steht 
dem ‘ Reden ’ der ‘ Name ’ gegentiber, weil man durcli das Reden 
die Namen ‘ abhivadati ’ ( Deussen = ‘ ausspricht ’ ). Der Ausdruck 
‘ abhivadati ’ kehrt Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 16 wieder: der Weltschopfcr 
( dhata ) dachte im Einzelnen (vicintya) alle Gestalten, der Weise 
( dhira ; dhi = manas, s. u. ), machte ( krtva ) die Namen und 
‘ sprach sie aus ’ ( ? abhi-vad ). Das • ist eine kosmogonische Denk- 
W’cise, die auch z. B. Pane. Br. 7, 6 vorkommt ; Prajapati begehrte 
zu schaffen und meditierte schweigend ( 1 ) in seinem manas ; da be- 
dachte er = “ dies liegt als eine Leibesfrucht in mir, die will ich durch 
das Reden gebaren da schuf er das Reden ... Der Sinn dieser Stellen 
wird deutlich, wenn man den Hymns an das Reden ( RV. X, 125 ) 
heranzieht : hier ist das Reden die Schdpfermacht, die die Viellieit 
der Dinge schafft ; erst durch ihre Namen werden die vielen Dinge 
als solche geschaffen. So begehrt Prajapati im Pane. Br. in schwei- 
gendem, d. h., nicht die einzelnen Dinge begrifflich ( Begriff— Name 
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= Wort ) unterscheidenden Denken zu schafFen, und erst die Rede 
ermSglicht es, die SchpSfung vielfach zu individuellen Dingen zu 
gestalten. In dieser Kosmogonie bedeutet manas mehr ‘ ’Riinschen’ 
als ‘ denken ’ ( s. u. ) ; und danacli ist in Taitt. Ar. zu verstehen : der 
SchcJpfer iiberlegte und wunschte die Vielheit der Dinge, scbuf die 
Namen und legte sie den Dingen bei ( abhi-vad ), sprach sie ihnen zu 
(abhi), indem er die vielen Dinge erst mit Hilfe der vielen Worte 
scliuf. So ist ja aucli spater die Vorstellung, dass die Welt nach der 
Vielheit der Worte geschaffen wird ( Max Muller, Six Systems, S. 
9 of). 

Das Verhaltnis von Reden und Namen ist also mehr als ein 
blosses Aussprechen, im Sinne von Hbrbar-machen ( abhi-vyaj ). Die 
W’orte des Veda sind ewig, aber wirkungslos ; erst ausgesprochen 
haben sie magische Zauberkraft (brahman). Eine Wahrheit tut 
nichts ; eine ausgesprochene Wahrheit ( satyokti ) wird Segen oder 
Fluch. Die Gestalt eines Dinges ‘meinen’ ist nur etwas Vorlaufiges, 
ehe das Reden seinen Namen ergreift ( oder von ihm.ergriffen wird). 
Und wenn es von dem Reden ( resp. den anderen Lebensausserun- 
gen) heisst ( Brh. Up. II, 4, 14) = itara (sc. Reden, resp. den Gesicht 
usw. ) itaram ( sein objektives Phanomen : Namen, resp. Gestalt 
usw. ) abhivadati ( resp. pasyati usw.), so ist hier der Ausdruck un- 
iibersetzbar und nur annahernd umschreibbar als : aussprechen, den 
Namen beilegen und das Ding durch den Namen erst (begrifflich ) 
erkannt machen. So wird es auch zu verstehen sein, dass mit dem 
Reden die Verwandten, die Veden usw. und alle Wesen erkannt 
warden ( pra-jha : Brh. Up. IV, 1, 2 ) und das Reden als ‘ Einigungs- 
weg aller Veden’ (Brh. Up. II, 4, ii) bestimmt wird, denn das 
Reden lagst man sich erheben (irayati) im Gebiet des Namens 
namni ; Chand. Up. VII, 4, 1:5, i ), und dazu gehSren die Veden. 
Der Name gehSrt als objektiv existierendes Phanomen zum Gegen- 
stand wie seine Gestalt, und daher ist es berechtigt, wenn das Ver- 
halmis von Reden zu Namen in Parallele gesetzt wird zum Sehen 
der Gestalt. Das Reden leistet mehr als ein blosses Aussprechen der 
Worte des Veda und der Namen der Dinge, oder ein Mitteilen an 
andere, namlich auch ein begriffliches Erleben, fast ein Er^ennen, fiir 
den Sprecher selber. 

So ungefahr ware der Inhalt dieses alterthmlich Tcomplexfcft 
Be^riffes fUr uns zu umschreiben j versmndlichet wird uns der eben- 
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falls komplexe Begriff des manas, dessen beide Bestandteile sich 
dank der alten Bcschreibung in Brh. Up. I, 5, 3 sondern lassen; 
manas ist einesteils : kama, sariikalpa, vicikitsa, sraddha, asraddha, 
dhrtij adhrti, hri, dhij bhi, d. h. alles ‘Erleben’ ausser dem sinnli- 
chen ( caksus, srotra ) und begriff lichen ( vac ) ; andererseits ist es der 
Intellekt, der sowohl ohne sinnliche Wahrnehmung erkennt (vija- 
nati : wenn einer z. B. von hinten beriihrt wird ) wie auch das 
Moment der Aufmerksamkeit reprasentiert, wie auch schliesslich erst 
das Erkennen ( resp. Wunschen ) auf Grand der Sinnesempfindungen 
meglich macht. Beiden Bedeutungen lassen sich die in Ait. Up. 
Ill, 2 aufgefiihrten Synonyme fur manas zuordnen : ( i ) juti, smrti, 
sarhkalpa, kratu, kama, vasa, dhrti ; (2) sam-, a-, vi-, pra-jnana, 
medha, drsti, mati, manisa ( dazu asu ). Die erste Bedeutung, vor allem 
'Begehren ’ ( Brh. Up. IV, 1,6), ist besonders in den Kosmogonien 
haufig ( s. o. ), wenn es z. B. Taitt. Br. II, 2, 9, i heisst : das Nicht- 
seiende tat den Wunsch ( manoslturuta’ ) : “Ich mSge sein. ” Die 
zweite Bedeutung wird gesichert durch Stellen wie den Rangstreit 
der Lebens'ausserungen : wenn das manas den Menschen verlasst, ist 
er wie ein Narr, der ohne Intelligenz sieht usw. 

Diese zweite Bedeutung ist wichtig ffir die weitere Geschichtc 
des Begriffs : Yajnavalkya identifiziert brahman = atman mit der 
Intelligenz (vij liana) und nimmt damit diese Funktion dem manas 
fort; fiir ihn ist atman die reine (d. h. objektlose, Brh. Up. IV, 4, a; 
5, 15 ; nie ermiidende, ib. IV, 3, 23ff; nicht erkennbare ib. Ill, 4, 2 ; 
8 , ii) Intelligenz (als blosse ' Potenz ), die empirisch in der 
Vielheit der einzelnen Erlebensakte erscheint ; Yajnavalkya erkennt 
alle Lebensausserungen ( deren er zw6lf aufzahit, s. u. ) als glei- 
cherweise geistige Funktionen : der atman ist tejas, die praija 
sind tejomatra (Bfh. Up. IV, 4, 1.7), ohne dass sie zu ihm 
etwa ausdrUcklich im Verhaltnis ' von Ursache und Wirkung 
standen ; das tun sie erst bei Pratardana ( Kaus. Up, III ) 
der aus prajna = atman die Lebensausserungen = prajnamatra 
hervorgehen lasst. Das Verhaltnis des einen Subjekts zur Vielheit 
seine Organe ist damit zum Problem geworden (vgl, Kaus. Up. 
in, 2 mit NS I, I, 16, Vais. S. Ill, 2, 3 ), wahrend friihen die Leben- 
sausserungen selbstandige Faktoren gewesen waren. Und ausserdent 
ist mit Yajnayalkyas atman-Subjekt-Vorstellung das Problem der 
des Bewusstscins wichtig geworden : seine Verbindung mit 
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Objekten im AVachen, sein SchafFen vdn Objekten im Traum und 
seine Objektslosigkeit im Tiefschlaf. 

Bei Yajnavalkya behalt demnach manas nur die Funktion des 
samkalpa ( Brh. Up. 11 , 4, ii ; IV, 5, 12); und dhyana in Kaus. Up. 

III, 5 ( vgl. Chand. Up. VII, 6 ) wird demnach als ' begehrendes 
Denken ’ ( wie in den alten Kosmogonien ) zu verstelien sein. Jetzt 
erlangt ( apnoti, s. 0. ) der atman mit seiner Intelligenz dutch das 
Reden die Namen, jetzt lasst das Reden ( ihn ) den Namen erkennen, 
wie das Gesicht die Gestalten usw. ( Kaus. Up. Ill ). 

Yajhavalkyas andere Leistung fiir die Psychologic ist die, dass er 
die Zahl der Lebensiiusserungen erhoht : er nennt als erster die funf 
buddhindriya und fiinf karmendriya (Brh. Up. II, 4, ii ; III, 2, 2fi ; 

IV, 3, 23ff; 5, 12; vgl. meine Nyayasutra Anm. 200) und stellt 
neben sie manas und hrdaya. Sein Tastorgan ist Haut, die die Emp- 
findungen ' fiihlt ’ ( vedayate, ib. Ill, 2, 9 ) ; Pratardana nennt statt 
dessen den Karper ( sarira Kaus. Up. Ill, 3 ; vgl. Chand. Up. VIII, 
12 ; asariram vava santam na priyapriye sprsatah ; vgl. Ait. Up. I, i, 
4 ), und zwar als Sinnesorgan fiir sukha und duhkha. 

Hier ist der Punkt, wo die buddhistische Psychologic von den 
Upanisaden abzweigt. Buddha leugnet den atman, und seine fiinf 
‘ skandha ’ ahneln daher den fiinf ‘ Lebensausserungen ’ aus der alten 
Zeit, als sie noch selbstandige Grossen waren. Die reine Intelligenz 
behalt Buddha als vijnana-skandha bei. Diese Intelligenz tritt beglei- 
tet von der jeweiligen Simiesempfindung empirisch als Sehbewusst- 
sein usw. in Erscheinung, ahnlich wie bei Yajnavalkya und Pratar- 
dana, und sie ist ferner das Erleben von Lust und Leid, d. b. das 
Organ fiir die Wahrnehmung der skandha : samjna, vedana, samskara 
und vijhana ; es ist also das Erleben der Funktionen des alten manas, 
und daher wird manas im Buddhismus als Synonym von vijhana 
verwendet. 

Diese Funktionen des manas fasst Buddha mit Hinzufiigung 
anderer unter dem skandha samskara zusammen : hri, vicikitsa 
sraddha und asraddha sind mit den selben Funktionen des manas 
identisch ; cetana ahnelt kama, kratu usw. ; smrti ist in Ait. Up. 
( s. o. ) aufgefilhrt ; prajha ist etwa mit dhi, chanda mit samkalpa 
zusammenzustelleh ( Dhammasaihgapi 623 Stcherbatsky, Central Con- 
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ccption, S. 100 ff). Zu saiiiskara rechnet Buddha auch sparsa, d. h. 
die Sinnesfunktion der alten prana caksus und srotra, resp. der fiinf 
bnddhmdriya Yajnavalkyas. 

Der skandha vedana ist die Enapfindung von Lust, Unlust und 
Gleichgiiltigkeit. Wenn Pratardana Lust und Unlust dem Tastorgan 
( Korper ) zuwies und auch Yajnavalkya das Tastorgan ‘ empfinden ’ 
lies, so litsst Buddha in der Reihe der nidana vedana auf sparsa folgen 
und nenni das Tastorgan ‘ Korper ’ (kaya ). Fiir Buddha waren diese 
Etnpfindungen, und vor allem die zu den beiden des Pratardana hin~ 
zugefiigte dritte : Gleichgiiltigkeit, der Zentralpunkt seiner weltent- 
sagenden Lehre ; Yajnavalkya nennt zwar alles ausser brahman 
‘ arttam ’ ( Brh. Up. 111,4,2; 5,1; 7,23), aber in seiner und 
Pratardanas Psychologie spielen diese Begriffe noch keine Rolle. 

Der skandha rupa ist neu : die fiinf skandha sollen eben mehr 
umfasscn als die alten fiinf prana, namlich nama ( = skandha 2-5 ) 
und rupa, alle empirischen ( sariiskrta ) Phanomene. Wenn umge- 
kehrt der prana = Odem in der Reihe der skandha fehlt, so ist das 
vielleicht damit zu erklaren, dass er bei Yajnavalkya ( Brh. Up. Ill, 9, 
9; IV, 4, 7) und Pratardana mit atman =: prajhl ( resp, vij Sana ) 
identifiziert, andererseits als Geruchsorgan umgedeutet war. Man 
beachte, dass der prana auch im Saihkhya kein selbstandiges Organ 
ist. 

Saiiijna schliesslich ist das begriffliche Erkennen, der Fortsetzer 
der vac; und noch in der spateren Vorstellung verrat sich der Zusam- 
menhang mit dem ‘ Wort ’ : samjna ist nach Stcherbatsky ( Central 
Conception, S. 100 ) ‘faculty of concepts (capable of coalescing with 
a word ’ ( vgl. Dasgupta S. 96 und 133 ; Keith, Buddhist Phil. S. 86 ). 

Die andre buddhistische Klassifizierung der empirischen Phano- 
mcne als ‘ sechs ayatana’ zeigt in dieser, schon im Terminus erkenn- 
baren denkbar engen Verbindung subjektiver und objektiver Phano- 
mene den historischen Zusammenhang mit Pratardanas korrelativcn 
prajha- und bhuta-matra. Die dritte buddhistisch Klassifizierung 
nach ‘ dhatu ’ fiigt den zwolf Phanomenen der * ayatana ’ noch sechs 
entsprechende vijnana-Phanomene hinzu, wie Pratardana neben die 
prajfia- und bhuta-matra die prajna stellt, die durch die jeweiligcn 
prajnaraatra erkennt. ' , ,• . j 
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An Yajnavalkya knttpft andererseits die Psychologic des Saih.- 
khya an mit der Lehre, dass der purusa reine Intelligenz ( citi-kkti ) 
als ewige, nicht empirische, nicht von Objekten alEzierte Potenz ist. 
Dcmentsprechend ist das alocanamatra der Sinne ( ahnlich dem sparla 
Buddhas) blosse, ungeistige Sinnlichkeitwie die prajnamatra Pratar- 
danas. Manas gilt im Saihkhya wie bei Yajnavalkya als saihkalpaka 
und steht wie bei Yajnavalkya und den Buddhisten neben den fiinf 
buddhindriya. Aber ahaihkara und buddhi, die zwischen manas und 
das eigentliche Subjekt eingeschoben werden, sind eigentumliche 
Samkhya-Begriffe, dem Dualismus entsprungen, der Lehre, dass die 
Ich-Vorstellung nur ein Irrtum (abhimana) der Materie sei. Anderer- 
seits spielen die ‘ Empfindungen ’ im Samkhya wegen seiner bc- 
sonderen Erlesungslehre ( jnana-marga ) keine grosse Rolle, 

Die andere psychologische Begriffsreihe der klesa und bhava, 
eine sozusagen theologische Psychologie, ist im Yoga der Brahmancn, 
Buddhisten und Jaina ausgebildet ( vgl. Jacobi, Der urspriingliche 
Yoga). 

Das Vaisesika hat diesem Bestand psychologischer BegrifFe in 
seiner Aufzahlung der Eigenschaftcn der Seele nichts hinzugefiigt 
ausser dem prayatna, der mit dem kriyavada des Vaisesika zusammen- 
gehert. Es hat^aber das Verdienst, das Interesse auf die Erkenntnis- 
theorie gerichtet zu haben, und hat damit ein neues psycholo- 
gisches Gebiet in der Betrachtung von Zweifel und Irrtum, Erinne- 
rung, Wiedererkennen, Assoziation und Selbstbewusstsein ' erschlos- 
sen ; auf diesem Gebiet entdeckte der Samkhya-Yoga den ' sarirkalpa ’ 
im Gegensatz zum BegriffsrealismuS des NySya-Vaisesika, das Denken 
von Begriffen ohne objektives Korrelat. 

Neben diescr Psychologie der Philosophen steht schliesslich 
noch die der Dramatiker und Poetiker ! die rasa-bhava-Lehre. 


1 Eanade, Constructive Survey. S, 273 mdchta das Selbstbewusstsein sohon 
, als WMentlioherjBestandteil der YSifiavalkya-lebre erweisen. Dafar 
kBtote man nur Bpli. Up. IV, S, 20 : " aham evedam sarvo-smi " anfuh- 
ren t was B. niobt tut ) : das ist aber ein mystisohes Erlebnis. Ein 
empiri&ohes Selbstbewusstsein, ein rationales Erkennen des Subjekti, hat 
ysiaavalkp austolokUok gfleupet { II, 4, 14; IV, 5, 15 ; III, 4, * j 8, .11, 
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MADHUVIDYA — By Madhabdas Samkryatirtha, u. a., 
Prof. Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 


" The Vedic Dharma is like a river which has shallows that 
a child may play in, and depths which the strongest diver cannot 
fathom.” 

Svasti na Indro Vrddhasravah svasti nah Pusa Vi^vavedah, svasti 
nastarksya Arist:anemih svasti no Brhaspatirdadhatu. 

In times out of mind, the truth — every-thing visible or per- 
ceptible is but a manifestation of Brahma . — was revealed to "Indian 
seers and they with their mind absorbed in that great Being 
( Brahma ) sung — “ May Indra, who is invoked by many, make 
us immortal ; May Pusa, the omniscient, grant us immortality ; 
may Tarksya with unblemished weapons bestow on us immortality ; 
may Brhaspati also lead us to immortality. In that good old age 
people would take a cheerful view of life. Pessimism was quite 
unknown to them. Everything visible around them was cheerful 
and conducive to their health and happiness. They would 
invoke gods to shower blessings on them and to fulfil their desires. 
They would not like to come in contact with sorrow. Of sorrows 
death is the bitterest, so they would try their best to shun it. The 
motto of their life was to live and not to die '. In short, to attain 
permanent and unblemished joy was the key-note of their life *. 
But how to attain it ? This question occupied their mind and they 
applied themselves busily to find out its solution. 

The mysterious phenomenal world with its beauty and grandeur 
attracted their notice and led them think there must be some un- 
known power to create it and it was their endeavour to unfold it. 
The truth they arrived at was — “ The wind brings sweet rewards 
to them who offer oblations unto fire, the rivers sweet waters and 
the herbs sweet viands Further they implored — ^ “ May night 
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and morn be nectarine ; may the regions of earth be full of nectar ; 
may heaven, our protector, be propitious to us ; may Vanaspati be 
possessed of sweetness ; may the sun be imbued with nectar and 
may attle be nertarine to us This in the Rgveda is followed by— 
“ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryama, Indra, Brhaspati and Visnu of great 
might be propitious to us.” By virtue of their deep meditation they 
saw that the three strides of Visnu are full of nectar and that the 
highest stride is the fountain-head of madhu ( RV. i. 134. 4-5 ). 
This highest region of Visnu the seers saw unopposed with their 
eyes of ^astras like eyes ranging over the wide shy ^ This highest 
region is known as Bra hmloM and is attained to by karma. Thus 
far and no further is the limit of it. Karma, no doubt, is the means 
of three human pursuits. Performance of Dharma depends on 
wealth which is earned by karma. Objects of desire too cannot be 
had without karma. But the fourth end of human life, the moksa, 
cannot be attained to by men or money or by learning 5 . To give 
up desires is the only path to salvation. By Jnaminga Upasana 
alone one can go beyond this loka and realise his own self. 

The Vedic Upasanas may chiefly be divided into two sections — 
JniiuMga Upasana and Karmauga Upasana. The former may be 
performed independently or along with actions, such as, sacrifices, 
wmrship with offerings etc. The Udgltlm Upasana referred to in the 
Chandogya Upanifad (i. 1-3) is included in Karmauga Upasana. 
Upanisads deal principally with Jnananga Upasanas and they are com- 
monly known as Vidyas, such as, Paficagni Fidya, Samvarga Vidya, 
Smjdilya Fidya etc. The subject matter of our present e.ssay is 
Madhu Fidya or the Upasana that makes one Madhu or immortal. 
This vidya shows an inter connection between two sorts of upasanas 
mentioned before and tries to establish the pure Vedantic doctrine as 
expounded by Samkara, which is monism pure and simple. In this 
one has to proceed from the crude to the subtile form. The under- 
lying principle of the Fidya is the like has tendency for the like. 

1 Madbu vats ytSEyate etc. I, 90. 6, VS. 3 3. 37, TS.4.2.9.S, MS. 3. 

7,16, KS.39.33, 88.14,3.3.11, TA. 10. 10. 3, Brh. Upa, 6. 3. 11, Mah. 

Klif# Upa* 8, etc* 

t f .ad-TIpoli Pararaam padam ato» PtY. 1. 22. 20. 

3 Na ptftjayS na dkajaeaa aa babai .ato, and hi 

' - niiati flttaaa* 
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In the Rgveda ( i. 90. 6 ) we find the germ of the vhlyit but 
the whole matter lies there in a diffused state. Such is the condi- 
tion of the thing in the Sdma and the Yajurveias. In the ALuacva- 
veda ( 9 - i- t ) we find a hymn addressed to Madhn-liasci- ( Honey- 
whip * ) which explains this Vidy& in a systematic way. Inis vhip 
is called the daughter of the Maruts, the mother of the Adiiycis, and 
life of all creatures. Further it is said that this spring ^ from sky, 
earth, atmosphere, ocean, fire and wind. It is identified whn im- 
mortality. It goes on saying “Of it there came to be an all-foi u^eu 
embryo ; this when born and tender its mother fills it when boin 
looks abroad on all existences”. The same idea is repeatec. m 
another way — “ Earth is the staff, atmosphere the embryo, sky me 
whip and lightning the snapper of gold. He nvIio knows jne 
seven honeys of the whip — the Brahmaija, the king, the mima- 
cow, the draft ox, rice and barley — becomes rich m honey tc 
whole world is rich in honey. He conquers who knows thus. lat 
this immortality may be attained to through performance ot saa i ces 
is hinted at here as also in the verse 18. 4. 57 of the Atharva Veda 
“ For the living and for the dead, the brook of ghee, the honey- 
streamed, overflows.” We find also there in the Atharvaveda ( 10 
10 29) that the seed of the cow was quartered ; the waters a 
quarts, the sacrifice a quarter, the amrta a quarter and the domestic 
Sals a qua«er. If this is gone through carefully it tv.ll he seen 
that the hymn tries to explain the relation existing between causes 
and effects. One unveiling this relation becomes immorta . 

An enquiry about this relation gave rise to diflerent phiiosO' 
phical systems. These systems are Dvaita, DvaiMvatla or ' c a 
in as much as the cause and effect are different, different an non- 
different and identical respectively. Mcidhuvidya aims at 
that the cause and effect are but one and the same thing. l y 
are in no way, different from each other. This cause,_ the nature 
whereof is known by Madhuvidyit, is devoid of Svajatlya, ija lya 
and Svagata bheda. 

The “Honey-Hymh” oV the Athrvaveda, I believe, 
oi the MadhuBr&hmva of the Brhadaragyaka Upamgad { ■ 5 J, 


1 The Madhuman Kam of the AMn* Kumras is sseationed in 1. 
and 1. 157. 1 of the :^gveda. 

17 [Fatii»kCloiB.yoi} 
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which explains the relation that exists between the phenomenal 
world and Brahma, the ultimate cause. The first mantra of the Brah- 

runs thus : — 

“This visible earth is the effect of the accumulated result of the 
actions of all creatures in as much as it owes its existence to this. 
These creatures again are the effect of this earth as they are affected 
by it. The soul pervading this earth and the soul within the body 
of creatures are causes and effects reciprocally, as the earth is pro- 
duced by individual souls ‘ and they are in their turn affected by 
this worlds Thus these four — the earth, the creatures, the soul 
of the earth and the soul of creatures — are mutually related as causes 
and effects. This proves that they must have sprung out from 
common properties . Because it is seen in this world that things 
which are reciprocally causes and effects come of a common origin 
and possess common properties. But this common source of all 
things, the ultimate cause, which is beyond them all, is not affected 
by any one of these. Likewise it has been stated that w’aters, 
creatures, the soul of waters and the soul of creatures have a com- 
mon stock and they are related as causes and effects and that 
Brahma, the ultimate cause, is not affected by them. It then pro- 
ceeds to show that fire, wind, sun, quarters, moon, lightning, cloud, 
sky, Dharma, truth and Jati : all these are effects of creatures and 
the creatures are the effects of them all. These, their individual 
souls, the creatures and souls of creatures are reciprocal causes and 
effects. Thus, as before, all of them must have descended from a 
common source which is not affected by any one of these. Next it 
goes on to show that the Purttsa known as Hirai.tyagarbha is the 
effect of all creatures and all creatures in their turn are effects of 
this Hiraxmgarhha. The soul of this Punm and the soul of 
creatures are mutually cause and effect and so on. 

We find elsewhere that the presiding deities of fire, wind, sun, 
quarters, trees, moon, death and water, appeared rendering the body 
of Hiiw.iyagarbhii, and they entering into human bodies presided 
over their speech, breath, sight, ears, hair, mind, pram and gene- 
rating power in order. Para»mm& in the form of Isvara entered 

1 JSgtadSdi vimokfSntah saihBSto jivakalpitalj— Pafioadasi 

8 K:a{!ial. 3.3, .-v-- ■ '■ ^ 
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into all created things and gave them their names and shapes ^ 
Cosmogony in a slightly modified form is described in the 
Mandukya/ Taittiiiya and other Upanisads. 

According to the Vedanta Philosophy Atmd is the only reality 
and every thing else is The creation is the evolution of 

this Maya. The Mdya with its dvaraita and viksepa sakti affects the 
Jimtind. Resnltant of actions is indeed the prop oi Avidyd, so it 
may go up or come down. /Im owing its existence to his Kanna-' 
phala htcomts sMh]eci to virtue or vice, happiness or misery and 
heaven or hell. This is what is known by the bondage of Jiva. This 
the Jwa cuts asunder when he realises his identity with Paranuttifm 
or Brahma. Paramatma lords it over all beings and is the king of 
them all, as all creatures, all gods ( fire etc. ), all worlds, and all 
desires dedicate themselves to Him. This Atin& is called Apurva as 
it has no cause and it is called AMrya as it is not an effect of any- 
thing. There is nothing wdiich is excluded from this, so it is called 
Anapara. There is nothing which is beyond this, so it is called 
Abdhya. This Mima or Brahma is to be worshipped and realised as 
it is the dearest of all ?. For its realisation there are three and 
only three means. These are $ravavani) Mananam and Nidtdhya- 
sanain One is to hear from Vedic texts, to confirm it with argu- 
mentation not contrary to Vedas and after that to meditate upon 
it, till its realisation 5. The sage Atharva preached this Vidyli to 
Asvins at first and then it got spread over the whole world. 

The third chapter of the Chdndogya Upanisad is a development 
of this Madhu Brdhmana. Efficacy of sacrifices has been showm in 
the previous chapter. Now it proceeds to show^ that the sun is the 
embodiment of the accumulated result of all sacrifices. Thus he is 
the resultant of actions of creatures. So with a view to reach, a 
higher step one should worship the sun as Brahma when his mind 
has been purified by the performance of Vedic rites. The first 
mantra of the chapter runs thus : — 

1 Aitareya II* 4 ; II ? Katha 11. 5. 8-13 ; ChSiid. III. 14. 1, etc. 

2 Ait. 1. 1-3 ; Bpk 2. 5. 1 ; Taittl. 1 1 ; etc. 

3 Bt1i.l.4.8; 2.4,5; 4.3.1. 

4 AtmS va ara ifotavyo mantavyo mdidkySsltavyah. 

5 Brotavya^ irutlvSkyabbyo mantaTyaioopapaltibhlh * Mat?5 sa aatataib 

dkyeyab, ate dar^analietaTab u ■ 
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'' The sun indeed is the honey of the gods. Of this heaven is 
the cross-beam, the sky is the hive and the rays in the shape of 
water vapours are the offspring This certainly reminds us of 
the text — oblations thrown into the fire go to the sun. From the 
sun proceeds' rain, from rain come crops and from crops men'. 
The sun is called honey to gods as it gives them pleasure. It 
has been shown subsequently how the sun is a source of pleasure 
to Vasns and other gods. The eastern rays are the honey-cells on 
the cast. The produce honey after extracting the flower of the 
Rgveda. Rgveda here stands for the actions prescribed by this. 
The juices are the waters in the form oi Soma juice, butter and milk, 
which are poured into fire. These being cooked they turn to be 
nectar. This nectar is carried to gods by Agni and they drink it. 
The J^ks when emploj^ed in actions impressed the flower, the 
Rgveda, and from it proceeds, as essence, fame, resplendence, the 
senses, strength and health. The essence flowed out and went to 
the sun and formed the red light of the rising sun. To worship 
the sun as Brahma is indeed for the purpose of drinking this stored 
up honey in the sun. ^ 

The rays pointing :to the south are the honey cells to the 
south. The are the bees or honey producers, the Yajurveda 
is the flower and those waters are the nectar. The yajiis impressed 
the Yajurveda and from it proceeded as essence, fame etc. Waters 
everywhere mean Soma juice, butter and milk, as said before. The 
essence flowed out and went to the sun and appears as the white 
form of the sun. 

Its w'estern rays are honey-cells to the east. The s&mas are 
bees or honey producers and the Santa veda is the flower and these 
waters are the nectar. The samas impressed the Sama veda and 
from it proceeded, as essence, fame etc. The essence flowed out 
and went by the side of the sun and formed the black form of 
the sun. 

The northern rays .are the honej'-cells on the north. AiharvM- 
girasa is the bees, the Itihasas and the Puranas are the flowers. 
Those waters are the nectar. The Atharv&na and Aiigirasa mantras 

1 Agnau p*5st5litttj|i samyag Sdiiyam upatif^hate < iditySJ jSyata 

vjrspr vpstar annaiis tata^ praJSh H 
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being impressed produced, as essence, fame etc. This essence flowed 
out and went towards the sun and it is the extremely black form 
in the sun. It is a patent fact that Itih&sas zni Pur&vas are employed 
at sacrifices. 

Its upward rays are the honey-cells on the top. The seaet 
instructions — instructions that cannot be disclosed — are the bees 
and Brahma itself is the flower,. Those waters are the nectar., 
Brahma being impressed by secret instructions produce as essence, 
fame etc. This essence flowed out and went to the sun and it is 
what appears quivering in the centre of the solar disc. Instructions 
here mean injunctions and various meditations forming parts of 
actions. The word Brahma here does not mean ParaviMma, but 
the syllable Om ”. 

It would not be out of place to state here that the germ of the 
process of TrivrlJsaraya is found here in these mantras. Subsequent- 
ly it developed in VI. 4. 1-4, which again developed in Pamharai/a 
in later time. 

The forms red and the rest are the essence of the essences : the 
Vedas are the essences and these are their essence. These indeed 
are the nectar of the nectars ; the Vedas are the nectars and these 
are their nectar. 

These mantras are clearly eulogium to Vedic ceremonials. They 
speak in unison with the Mim&ihsa philosophy that immortality 
cannot be attained to without the performance of Vedic saaifices '. 
But in fact knowledge is the only means to immortality. Karma 
is only subsidiary to knowledge, even without it one may attain 
salvation. Vedic rituals only help sattvagtma to have its free play in 
the mind and makes one’s body fit for the attainment of Brahma \ 
Besides, jMna and harma cannot live together. So it is said in the 
Sathkhya philosophy that coldness cannot remove shivering, it rather 
increases it. It should be borne in mind that karma, though con- 
trary to jMna, yet should not be given up, as through purification 
of the mind it contributes towards salvation. Yogavasiftfxt, RanO.'' 
yam too speaks in the same strain — As the two wi ngs of a bird 

1 ymna y«»yakrlvjirthatySt Snarthakyam atadarthSnSm. 

2 j^ahSyajfiai^oa yajfiai^oa brShmlyam kriyate tanah— Manv. ■ 
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help it to soar up in the sky, so one may go to the highest region, 
the abode of Vispu, with the help of actions - cum-knowledge. Now 
let us come to our topic. 

The Vasus with Agni at their head live upon the first nectar in 
the shape of the red form in the sun. Gods cannot eat or drink, 
they enjoy this essence by all their sense-organs and thus become 
satisfied. They retire into the colour and rise from this colour. 
One who knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus and with 
Agni at his head retires to this colour and rises out of this colour. 
So long as the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, so long he 
attains the heavenly kingdom of the Vasus. 

The Rudras live upon the second nectar in the shape of the 
white form with Indra at their head. Looking upon the nectar they 
are satisfied. They retire to this colour and rise out of it. One 
who knows this nectar becomes one of the Rudras and retires to this 
colour and rises out of this. So long as the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west, twice as long does it rise to the south and set to 
the north ; and so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of 
the Rudras. 

The Adityas live on the third nectar with Varum at their head. 
Looking upon this nectar they are satisfied. They retire into this 
colour and rise out of it. One who knows this nectar becomes one 
of the Adityas and with Varum at his head retires into this colour 
and rises out of it. So long as the sun rises in the south and sets 
in the north and twice as long does it rise in the west and set 
in the east, so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the 
Adityas. 

On the fourth nectar live the Mariits with Soma at their head. 
Looking upon this nectar they are satisfied. They retire into this 
colour and rise out of this. One who knows this nectar becomes 
one of the Maruis and Soma at his head retires into this colour and 
rises out of it. So long as the sun rises in the west and sets in the 
east, twice as long, does it rise in the north and set in the south, 
and so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the Maruts. 

The Sadhyas live on the fifth nectar with Brahna at their head. 
Jjsoking upon this the^ are satisfied. They retire into this colour 
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and rise from this. One who knows this nectar becomes one of 
the Sddhyas and with Brahma at his head, retires to this colour and 
rises from this colour. So long as the sun rises in the north and 
sets in the south, twice as long does it rise over head and set down 
below^ ; so long does he attain the heavenly kingdom of the SMhyas. 

Rising from thence upward he neither rises nor sets. He 
stands alone in the middle. After the creatures have experienced 
the effects of their sections they are taken with the sun himself. 
Meditating upon the sun, says Yoga Sutra^ one is furnished with the 
knowledge of the universe' and becomes conversant with the rela- 
tion existing between himself, the world and Brahrm. This is the 
severance of the bondage of Maya. 

The fifth and the sixth chapters of the Chdndogya Upankad 
explain this very thing in a different way. The object of the Upanisad 
is to prove the fundamental proposition — Everything visible is 
Brahma indeed. 

The third chapter of the Brahma Sutra dealing with various 
Updsands is a digest of the Up^sanas lying scattered in the Upanmds. 

From the time of Upanisad this passed to the Tantric age and 
Yangic Updsana took a different shape. Mahdnirv&iia Tantra, the 
chief of the Tantras^ preaches pure Vedantic doctrine. The principle 
underlying the Tantras may thus be described. 

The solar rays, though pure themselves, appear to be black 
or blue as they come in contact with a black or a blue thing, or 
owing to defective eye-sight etc.; so individual souls owing to their 
contact with dirty Vdsands, appear to be dirty though they them- 
selves are pure like the bright rays of the sun. Individual souls, 
though confined to bodies, are in reality one with ParamMmd. So 
they are all-pervading, bright, incorporeal, pure and devoid of sins. 
They are eternal, subtile, imperishable and self- born. They are 
neither killers nor are they killed. They can neither be described 
by speech, nor are they perceptible by sense organs It is they 

1 SUryasamyamSd bhuva^dajjQSnam. 

t Yato nivartante aprSpya manasS;' saha ; and also, ^ avSBrnanasa** 
gooarah etc. 
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|from whom emanate all beings, on w'hom rest all beings and 
to whom enter all beings during the time of dissolution 
When Jlvatm&s are free from bondage, the internal sense organs, 
talent, ""desire, patience etc. become instruments for their recognition. 
But Absolute Soul can in no way be indicated by anything. 
When getting the state of Jlva it is thus described in the Upanisad — 
Know Alnut as the lord of the chariot, the body as the chariot, the 
sattva as the charioteer and the mind as the reins. The senses are 
said to be the horses, the objects of senses the path and Aiiiia, the 
senses and the mind combined, the enjoyer (Katha III. 3-4). There 
are five kosas ( covers ) in the body — Annamaya, manoma5'a, vij- 
hanamaya, jnanamaya and anandamaya. Of these each preceding 
one rests on each succeeding one. The Sfitratma Jlva, measuring a 
thumb, lives in the Anandamaya kosa. It goes under five different 
stages. Firstly, it assumes the form of V^aiivanara and lives in the 
gross body and guides it. This is the awakening state of Jlva. At 
this stage the Jiva enjoys temporal objects with 19 organs ^ Second- 
ly, it assumes the form of Taijasa. This is the dreaming state of 
Jlva. Now he, living in the subtile body, enjoys subtile objects of 
senses. In its third stage it is know'n as Pr&jna. This is the state 
of sound sleep. In this state Jlva confined to subtile body feels be- 
atitude. ‘ A ‘ U ‘ M ’ and ‘ Om ’ are the indicators of these four 
different stages. As Ftfiit’dHara he lives in the right eye, as Taijasa 
in the mind, and as PrBjna in the internal space. From within this 
space there arise a hundred veins each having 72000 branches J. So 
the total number of veins 7200,000. The principal airs blowing 
through these veins are styled Pr&m, Apana, Samana, Udma and 
Vyana in accordance with their special functions. The five fires — 
G&rbapaiya, Dakm, Ahavanlya, Sahhya and Aimathya are kept 
kindled by these five airs. The prime vein Stmtmna lying in the 
middle of the system reaches the centre of the cranium. The soul 
entering into this vein lives in a house of lotus called Sahasrara with 

1 Yato vS irnSni bliutaiii jSyante yena jStani jivanti yat prayantyabhi- 

saitif tad vl jijSSsasva tad Brahma* 

% live organs of action, organs of sens©, fiv© airs, manas, teddhi, 
ahadiMra and citta* 

S Frafaa 3* $ and Byh. 1* 19. For a fnller description of this sea Brah- 
4 a pnIrSf a and BattStroya SafoakraToda* 



dowiiwara tips ot petals, xiii tne regions ( Diiiin, Bhuvaii etc.), and 
ail the gods ( Agiiiy Vayu etc. ) are permanent dwellers there. One 
cognisant of this gets salvation. 

... in accordance with his desires and actions undergoes' 

a series of rebirth. Actions cannot stop them and vedic rites also 
are of no avail. It is stopped by true knowledge and to acquire 
this one should have recourse to Madhuvidya. That self-knowledge 
cannot be attained to by apard vidyct is illustrated by the anecdote 
of Ndracla and Sanatkumdra in the Cbcmdogya Upani^ad ( 7. i. 1-3 ), 
Narada read carefully all the four Vedas, Itihasas, Purcuias, Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Physics, Chronology, Logic and Polity, Techno- 
logy, Articulation, Ceremonials and Prosody, Science of Spirits, 
Archery, Astronomy and Astrology, Science of Antidotes, Fine Arts 
etc., and still he could not achieve peace of mind. So he came to 
Sanatkumdra to learn Jtmavidyfi that leads one, beyond misery and 
makes him immortal. Sanatknnidra explained to him clearly how 
from speech proceeds mind, from mind resolution, from resolution 
citta, from citta meditation, from meditation intellect, from in- 
tellect power, from power food, from food water, from water light, 
from light sky, from sky remembrance, from remembrance hope, 
and from hope Prdfja. One knowing this Prdija through medita- 
tion becomes Ativadi and can have the knowledge of Brahma, the 
source of all happiness. 

Result of actions can only lead one to a higher or lower region 
but cannot bring about salvation. As an illustration of this, 
Pahcdgiii vidyCi shows how one, in consequence of Ms action, goes to 
heaven or hell and becomes eligible for final emancipation. 

It has been said heretofore that though actions cannot bring 
about salvation still one should not give them up. Samkara 
says in his commentary that .sacrifice, gift and penance should never 
be forsaken as they help one towards the purification of his mind. 
Madhuvidya, we have shown before, establishes this fact clearly and 
satisfactorily. Purity of Soul may be achieved by men in al! 
orders of their life. A house- holder is not barred from attaining 
, true knowledge. Any one remaining in_ his own akama and doing 
'actions prescribed for him in that order is 'eligible to realise his own 

18 t Fathak Oom. VoL } 
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self.. . A particular, person or caste cannot have monopoly' of self- 
knowledge, ' Everyone has right of dealing in, this in his own way. 

' The Vedie text — Vacarambhai?arh vikiro namadheyam etc. ~ 
„says,;§amkara^ is the real meaning of Madliu mantras in brief. One 
nndersta.nding it attains the state, of, or Madhu. ln ,otlier 

,w.or.ds,.,one. becomes itself. 

^ All love is self-love is at the root of this Vidyd and this one 
realises when individual consciousness merges into universal con- 
sciciisuess. This is all, this is Brahma, this is Stmmum honum 
of liic, 

Purtiamidam purmmadah purnat purnam udacyate i 
pQri^asya piiro^tm adilya purnam evavasisyate il 

Om Santih, Om Santih, Om Santih ! 


AVIDyA-PSYGHOLOGy — by Dr. R. Shahasastry, b. a., ph. 0. 

: ■ Mysore 

It is known to all that the theory of Advaita or non“dualism is 
based upon Avidya or nescience. Maya and Muiavidya are its 
other names. The stock-examples by which its appearance 
and disappearance are explained in Vedantic works are, to 
name only a few, the rope-serpent, the shell-silver, and mirage- 
water. It is within the experience of all that a rope is mistaken for 
a serpent, a shell for a piece of silver, and mirage for water. A man 
suddenly coming across a rope or a shell mistakes it either for a 
snake or a piece of silver respectively. He sees only a rope and 
only a shell. Still the sensation that occurs to him is that of a 
snake or that of a piece of silver. Where did the notion of snake 
or silver come from to him ? The philosophers of Advaita 
say that his sensation itself has taken the form of a snake or a piece 
of silver. Just as sensation takes various material forms in dream, 
so in waking state, too, it can take the form of a snake, a piece of 
silver, and various other things which affect men in diverse ways. 
These notions are called errors of sensation or of judgment. The 
Advaitins go a step farther and say that like tlie sensations of, rope- 
serpent and shell-silver all our worldly notions and judgments 
which we are proud to regard as accurate sciences or historical 
judgments are erroneous and not at all true in the real sense of the 
word. Love and hatred, fear and courage, happiness and misery 
and all such opposites are all sensations affecting the physical and 
intelFectual conditions of our constitution and having nothing to do 
with true and pure consciousness. Just as the rope is the basis of 
snake-sensation, so our pleasant and fearful things are material 
aspects of consciousness or sentienev. It is consciousness that 
appears in various material and immaterial forms of the world. In 
short the whole world is the creation of consciousness itself. 

Our sensations are two-fold, objective and subjective. In 
objective sensations we have things corresponding to our sensa- 
tions. In dream and reverie there are no things corresponding to 
• our mental images. Objective sensations and judgments are tcpiied 
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¥}waharika or explicable in terms of objects and their relations in 
a coherent way. Sensation in pure dream or waking dream are 
purel)- imaginary. In their origin both are the phenomena of con*- 
scioiisness itself. The difference between the two sensations lies 
in that the objective sensations last longer than dream-sensations. 
Tiie reason for this difference is that the absence of things corrcs- 
ponding to dream and reverie sensations is cognised sooner than 
the objective sensations. Objective sensations are also two-fold : 
Vyavaharika and Praiiblulsika. The sensation of a snake on seeing 
a rone is called rih'atibha.>ika^. or merely sensational inasmuch as 
ilicrc is no snake corresponding to its sensation. This erroneous 
sensation is set right either by examination of the thing mistaken 
or by correct information got from some reliable source. As con- 
trasted from this erroneous sensation there are objective sensations 
which have things corresponding to them. These sensations of tan- 
gible things are termed Vyavaharika, or sensations having things cor- 
responding to them. They are more lasting than Pratibhasika sensa- 
tions and are productive of tangible effects. Unlike a rope-snake 
a real snake can bite and produce a deadly effect. Still the Advaitins 
look upon these Vyavaharika sensations as no more real than Prati- 
bhasika sensations of rope-snake or shell-silver. Just as a rope is 
the basis for the sensation of a snake, so the basis for the sensations 
of all otir objective things is consciousness itself called Brahma, 
just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, so Brahma or eternal con- 
sciousness is mistaken for the world. If an individual thing is 
mistaken for something else, it is called erroneous sensa- 
tion. In the case of the world, Brahma is mistaken for the world* 
This mistake is called Avidya or Mulavidya, primordial ignorance. 
In other words the world is as much a phenomenon of con- 
sciousnes as rope-snake or shell-silver. If a rope can appear as 
a snake, there is no reason to hold that some permanent entity does 
not appear as the \vorld. It is as much a sensation as rope-snake. 
Regarding the momentary nature of the world the Buddhists say as 
follows 

^ Yatpratastanna madhyabne yan madhyahne na tan nisi | 
Niriksyate bhave’smin hi padafthanam anityata \\ 

What appears .ill the morning is not seen in the noon ; what appears 
at noon is not seen at night hence in the world things are not 
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perEiaiient. Regarding their sensational nature tbey.alsM^ say ar., 
follows : — 

Sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo vastu-taddhiyoh i 

There is no difference between a thing and its perception .since 'they 
are inseparably niiixed in sensation. There is no proof either, 
intrinsic or extrinsic to prove the existence 'of the thing in itself.. 
The Buddhists say as follows : — 

Na s%'ato napi parato na dvabhymi napyahetutaff \ 

Utpanna jam vidyante bhavali kvacana kecana tl 

Things are not born of themselves ; nor are they come into exis- 
tence due to some external cause ^ nor are they products of them- 
selves combined with some external cause ; nor can it he said that 
they come of no cause whatever. Hence there is nothing whatever 
here or anywhere. 

Then if there is nothing real and if everything is mere sensa- 
tion, why do men feel pleased with their wives and sons and why 
do they ^yeep for their death ? In answer to this question they say 
as follows 

Utpadavyayabuddhisca bhrantanandadikaranam j 

Kuniaryah’ svapnavad jneya putrajanmadibuddhivat ii 

The idea of birth and death is an erroneous sensation like the dream 
of conjugal happiness of a maiden and like the sensation of happi- 
ness on the false information of the birth of a son and the like. 
According to the Buddhists there arc two kinds of sensations ; they 
are called loka-saiiivrti and tattva-samvrti ; the former is a momentary 
sensation like rope-snake or shell-silver ; the latter is the sensation 
of objective things lasting for a: greater duration than the former. 
The wrong sensations like those of a rope-snake and of shell-silver 
are momentary,'; because they'^ are immediately followed by tiuir 
correctives. In tht case of the objective things of the world, 
liom^ever, their correctives are not-known and learnt till a thorongii 
study of logic and philosophy is made. * Hence the sensation of tlie 
world lasts longer and appears to bef more real than erroneous or 
dream sensations. ;;; It folIow^s therefore that the world is nierely a 
sensation and the serviceable aspect of objective things of the_ world. 
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as contrasted from the unserviceable nature of Blirama, or erroneous 
sensations^ is like the conjugal happiness of a man with a maiden in 
dream. Except Vijnana or sensation there is nothing in the world 
and that sensation also is momentary and no permanent entity. 
Accordingly the so-called world is nothing but a void^ Sunya, 
Birth and death of man is due to the persistence of impressions left 
behitid by the chain of sensations. Thus there are two things con- 
ceived by the Buddhists, Vijnana and its Vasana or impression. 
When Vijnana itself takes the form of things, it is called Avidya 
and it is not got rid of till philosophical inquiry is made. 
Vasana or the impression made and left behind by Avidya gives 
rise not only to such erroneous sensations as rope-snake, shell-silver, 
and the like, but also to dream sensations. Both Avid}'a and its 
Vasana remain as long as passions such as love, haired, anger, greed, 
and the like are entertained. When these passions are got rid of by 
ascetic practice, the basis of Avidya and its vasana is shattered, and 
with their disappearance nirvana or extinction is attained with no 
seed of rebirth. 

While criticising this Vijfianavada of the Buddhists in his 
Atmatattvaviveka, Udayana leads the way to Advaita as follows 

Na grahyabhedamavadhuya dhiyo’sti vrttih 
Tadbadhake balini vedanaye jayasrih I 
No cedasatyamidamidrsameva visvam 
Tathyam Taihagatamatasya tu koVakasah \\ 

If there can be no sensation without the existence of differentiat- 
ed things, then %dctory can be assigned to the powerful Vedanta phi- 
losophy which refutes the existence of differentiated things, of the 
objective world. If it is not so and if the world is true, as it is and 
as it appears to us, tlien where is room for the Buddhistic philoso- 
phy to accommodate itself ? 

With a view to point out the victory of Advaita over Bud 
dhism, he criticises the Vijhanav^da so as to lead the way to 
Advaita as follows 

Asm tarhi Mnyataiva*paramanirvanam iti cenna. S*1 yadyasiddlia 
kathaiii tadava^efam visvam ?- .Parataketsiddha^ paro*pyabhyupagan- ; 
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tavyaii. Sa ca paro yadi samvrtircva, visvaMuyatayor na kascid 
visesa]^ Kathaiii ' tadapyavasisyeta ? ' Asaiiivrtiket parah? parata 
eva siddlia,, anavasthl. Svayaniasiddha cet, katharii' sCinyatvamapi 
sadhayet ? Svatassiddha cet^ ayato’si margeiia. Tatha hi Svatas- 
siddhataya tadaiiiibliavarupam. Siinyatvadeva na tasya kalavaccheda 
iti nityam. Ata eva na tasya desavacclieda id vyapakam. Ata eva 
nirdharmakamiti viGaraspastam. Tasya dharmidharmabhavamupa- 
dfiya pravrtteli. Ata eva tasya visesabliava iti advaitam. Prapanca- 
sya aparamarthikatvadeva nispratiyogikaniiti vidhirupam, Avicarita- 
prapaficaksepattii sunyamiti vyavaharah. Tathapi prapancasunyasya 
annbhavamatrasya prapahcena kassambandhah, yenayam prakasate — 
idcet, vastuto na kascit, samvrtya tu gaganagandharvanagarayor- 
adharadheyabhava iva visayavisayibhavah. Sa ca yatha naiyaikaih 
samarthayisyate tathaiva vedyanisthastvasavasmin darsane iti visesah. 
Avidyaiva hi tatha tatha vivartate yathanubhavlyataya vyavahryate 
tattanmayopaiiltopadhibhedacca aniibhutirapi bhinneva vyavahara- 
pathamavatarati gaganamiva svapnadrstaghatakatahakoiarakutikoti- 
bhih. Tadastam tavat kiniardrakavanijo vahitracintayeti. 

It can not be that nothingness is the end* If nothingness is 
not proved, ho\t^ can the ultimate end of the world be nothingness 
or empty void ? If it can be proved by something else, then the 
existence of that something else must be accepted. If it be not 
accepted and it it be false, tlien there could be no diherence between 
the world and its ultimate nothingness. It would be hard to under- 
stand the final aspect of it. If it be not fiilse, then something that 
could prove it would have to be accepted. In support ot that 
something some other thing would have to be accepted, and so on 
infinitely, which is absurd. If something else in support of the 
ultimate nothingness of the world could not be proved, then how 
could it prove the nothingness ol the world ? If that something is 
self-evident, then the Buddhist is caught in the Vedantic trap, tor 
that something must necessarily be experience which is self-evident* 
Since by hypothesis that experience is pure and unqualified, it most 
be unlimited by time and place, and accordingl}^ it must be all- 
pervading* Hence it must be free from qualities and conditions 
and unanalysable. For it is from conditioned ■ and qualified expe- 
rience that activity comes into being. As pure experience is how- 
ever unconditioned and unqualified, it is Advaita or ^non-duaHstk* 
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Since the worldis merely a phenomenon of that pore Experien« 

and is therefore not real in itself, it (Ettperiene. ) - 
tive whole. But when it is however quesuoned, with belief m the 
existence of the world and', without any investigation that Expe- 
rience seems to he nothing or empty (sunya). The question 
however is what is the connection between the woild and that 
unalloyed and unblemished Experience, in virtue of which Ae 
world becomes perceptible? In reality there is no real _i elation 
whatever between them. But owing to error of sensauon mid 
iud'mient (bhrama) there is objective and subjective relation 
hetweenthem.justasthe sky is imagined to_be the seat ot an 
imaginary citv. It is in this way that the logicians piesume a con- 
nection between them and make them both real.^ But in the 
Advaita philosophy that relation is only m the kimwablc and not ni 

theknower. Avidva or primordial ignorance itsei appears in as 

many forms as are Spoken of as experienced. Owing to the various 
conditions and forms in which Avidya-sensation transposes itself, 
that undifferentiated experience becomes difterentiated and expre.s- 
sible just as the sky becomes the seat of a pot, a tank, a hole, 
a shed, and the like. Enough of this digression. W hat has a 
pedlar ( like himself ) dealing in ginger ( larka) in a basket to do 
with shiploads of the same merchandise { Vedanta ) ? 

It i.s not without reason that the expounders of Advaita regard 
the world as a phenomenon of sentiency or consciousness. They 
suDnort it bv adducing proofs such as perception, inference, and 
inipiicatioi/f pratvaksa, anumana, and arthapatti). The dualists 
sat^hac the world is real, because it is perceptible. But perception 
is not in all cases trustworthy. For it represents the sky as blue, 
whereas it is not at all blue, if closely examined. Again it represents 
the moon to be a span in diametre, whereas it is many times larger 
than a span. It follows therefore that the eye and other senses 
represent things us being possessed of colour, length, and other ^ 
qualities which they do not actually possess. Then what are the 
things in themselves apart from their qualities ? The qualities 
must necessarily be such as arc imposed by the scn.ses upon the 
thitt^. This superimposition is called Adhyasa. It is the eye that 
sii]fferitnposes a snake on a rope, a piece of silvci on a shell. These 
mlBOr stipefirftpoations are sooner or later got rid of because th? 
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senses themselves have inference and other correctives to set right 
the error. In the case of the world however there are no correc- 
tives readily available without inquiry and investigation. This is 
supplied by the Sastras which contain the results of the investiga- 
tion conducted by ancient experts. Their conclusion is that as it 
appears the world is not real. This is an agreement with the con- 
clusion arrived at by Kant that things in themselves are notknowm. 
According to him the senses superimpose upon the things categorical 
qualities and represent them as limited by time, place, and causality. 


Likewise the unreality of the world can also be proved by syllo- 
gistic reasoning : - The world is unreal, because it is visible ; what- 
ever is visible is unreal. All visible things are ever changing and 
do not retain the same form long. Every perception consists of 
three factors ; i the knower, 2 the knowable, and 3 the organ cf 
knowing. The Advaitins are of opinion that only the knower is 
real and the other two are products of nescience and are therefore 
unreal. All visible things are as unreal as rope-snake and shell- 
silver ; and are likewise products of nescience. Again the world is 
unreal, because it is unintelligent. Whatever is unintelligent is 
unreal like shell-silver. Intelligence is the only real thing. Simi- 
larly the world is unreal, because it is limited by time, place, 
and causality ; what is thus limited is unreal like shell-silver or 
rope-snake. 


Now if the world is as much a wrong sensation a.s rope-snake 
and shell-silver, what is :it and where has it come from r Right 
sensation and wrong sensation are two aspects of consciousness. 
Both are psychological in their origin. In the view of the Dt'aidns 
rope-snake and shell-silver and the like are wrong sensations, while 
the knowledge of the world and of sciences arc classed under right 
sensations. In the view of the Advaitins however all objective 
knowledge is as unreal as the sensation of a rope-snake. In short 
sensation is all unreal, no matter whether it la-sts for a long 
time or for a short time. Pure consciousness is self-sufficient and 
all-pervading ; it can not be aware of any thing else, because there 
is no other thing. It is however enveloped by nescience, which, 
though without a beginning, has an end. With a view to make 
clear the conception of Avidya or nescience the Advaitins have pro- 
fwy [ Pathak Cm, Vol. }-, ■■ - 'A'-'A''' 
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pouiiiieci a theory of reflection or Bimba-pratihimba-bhava. Brahma 
Of pure Consciousness is a reflectible entity. Avidya which sur- 
rounds it without aflecting it is a pure reflector. The reflections oi 
Consciousness on the surface of Avidya are Jivas or living souls. 
The blemishes of the reflector affect only the reflected Jivas and not 
the reflectible Consciousness. Another reflection of Consciousness 
so large as to embrace within it all the Jivas and other things is 
livara or Lord of the World. The illustrative diagram drawn on the 
accompanying page will make the theory^ clear. ABCD is a circle 
representing Brahma or pure Consciousness. MNOP is another circle 
repre.senting Avidya enveloping it. The area between the two 
circles is the field whereon MayE or Avidya acts. Dots marked 
ix% a^, a5, a^, &c. are Jivas, being the reflections of Brahma-Consci- 
ousness ; the other figures in the area are life-less or inert objects, 
the products of the wonderful Avidya. The Jivas and the objects 
constitute the world. This whole world is pervaded by i^vara who 
is represented by the area itself. Evidently Kvara has all things and 
jivas within him and can thus see the whole as well as pure Consci- 
ousncvss itself. Unlike our worldly' reflections, such as the reflec- 
tions of the sun, moon, trees, mountains and the like in water, 
the reflections of Pure Consciousness have the power of thinking 
and doing due to the power of Maya or Avidya, the reflecting 
medium. Just as a man looking through a coloured mirror mis- 
takes his face for the coloured reflection and thinks that his face is 
green or blue, so the reflection of Pure Consciousness called Jiva 
thinks that his body is short or long and that he can do this or that. 
He also looks upon other Avidya-products as real and as being 
created for his own good or bad. If however he gives up his 
objective tendency which is entirely due to Avidya, he can under- 
stand his own real nature and merging himself in the eternal Pure 
Consciousness can extricate himself from the Maya trap. The 
difference between so many Jivas is due to the medium of reflection 
and is not therefore real, ^ing himself a product of Avidya, each 
Jiva regards the other Jivas and things as different from himself and 
thus is a mass of erroneous sensations. 

Just as a man coming across a piece of shell mistakes it for a 
; piece of silver, so Jiva mistak^^ Brahma fora man or a beast or 
a Slone etc, If hoivev^rhe comes to kno'w the true nature of him- 
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self, then he can understand that the other Jivas and things arc 
really Brahma-consciousness appearing as Jivas and things like a 
rope appearing as' a snake ; * and thus free himself from the bondage 
of Maya or Avidya. 

The definition of truth according to the Advaitin is know- 
ledge or sensation that is not negatived or contradicted by^ any 
other knowledge or sensation’at any time. Jfianabadhyaih jnanani 
prama. Let us apply this definition to the sensasion of shell-silver. 
The first sensation is “ this is silver ”.'|,On close^ examination it is 
negatived or contradicted by later thought that it is not si ver ot 
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ihat it is merely a shell Hence the first sensation is not; irue,^ Let 
us apph" the definition to the sensation of a pot. On analysis the 
pot in question is resolved into the elementary things composing 
(lie clay of v-»'hich the pot is made. By iarihcr aruuvsis followiag 
the Paficikarana process those elements are reduced to /ilnlti or 
ether. Finally it is reduced to Brahma-Consciousness oi ininJ- 
stuff. That final Consciousness is susceptible of no ^negation or 
contradiction. For sensation originating from Consciousness can 
not negative or contradict itself^ provided it is not difl’crentiated by 
anv objective relation. Pure sensation can not be negatived or 
contradict ;'d. 

Again the Advaitins are of opinion that there arc m- two 
things as knowledge and knower. Knowledge and knowledge 
alone is the sole Being, as knower and knowledge can not he cmv 
sistently explained. Knowledge or sensation is self-luminous. 
When Avidya or the aspect of wrong .sensation rising from 
consciousness creates a second thing like a rope-snake, then there 
appears the difference of knower and knowledge or sensation and 
possessor of sensation. It follow^s therefore that when un- 
differentiated, knowledge or consciousness remains single and has 
nothing to see or to show. Hence pure sentiency or consciousness 
does not admit of negation or contradiction concerning itself. All 
objective knowledge is a compound of many sensations and there- 
fore admits of negation or contradiction. Pure consciousness is 
simple and consists of no subject, object, and predicative ideas. It 
is only objective knowledge that is made of subject, object and 
predicate and other ideas, and is therefore susceptible of negation 
or contradiction. Hence most of our sciences- and histories are all 
liable to negation and contradiction. Hence they are the products 
of Avidya. 

Avidyd or Ajn^na is not a hypothetical assumption, but a 
positive psychological fact like adharma or immoral act. An 
adharmisiha or immoral man does not mean a being devoid ’of 
moral 'sense or conduct. It signifies a man of bad conduct. Like* 

^ w^ise AjfiUna means not a stone devoid of all sensation, but wrong 

- ''knsation opposed to true sensation. For ajnana is an aspect of 

- conwousness and annot" negation or absence of 
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sensation* In support of the existence .of Ajhiina or wrong sensa*“ 
tion along with right sensation the Advaitins adduce three kliuls .o^ 
evidence : — i perception, 2 syllogisiic reasoning, and ^ Anhapait! 
or liTipHcaiion, I know nothing ; i do i\ot know niysvll ; 1 slejn 
happilv'j, and 1 was aware of nothing/' These and other expression:: 
do not mean that the man uttering such expressions was devoid of 
consciousness like a stone. All that the expressions mean is that 
the man had consciousness, but was not aware of any particular 
sensations. This is the proof of perception called aparoksa. 'Fhe 
syllogistic proof in support of Ajnana is as follows : — Right sensa- 
tion is always preceded by wrong or doubtful sensatiom ITrice 
Ajhiina is followed by Jhana or right sensation. Ii is known il- 
every student of science that in the history of sciences right theories 
are preceded by wrong theories. As everything in the world has 
an efficient cause, wrong sensations like those of a snai:e on a rope 
and a piece of silver on a shell must necessarily have an efficient 
cause. The only efficient or material cause of wrong sensations is 
Ajnriiia or ignorance. Idiis is called the Arthapatti evidence of 
wrong sensations being caused by Ajnana. In the case of the 
world the efficient or material cause that gives rise to it is Miilavidya 
or primordial ignorance. 

From the above it is clear that the world consisting of animate 
and inanimate things is a mere sensation caused by man’s ignorance 
of the nature of Brahma. Just as a rope is mistaken for a snake, 
so Brahma or Eternal Being, identical with pure Consciousness, is 
mistaken for the varied world. The world- sensation is due to 
Ajnana called Avidya, bearing Maya and other names. With a view to 
distinguisl). between Isvara, the Omniscient Lord of the world, and 
jlva, the soul of limited knowledge, Maya and Avidya are disting- 
iiished. The former is regarded pure knowledge of causality, and 
Avidyil as confusion worse confoundetl. Still both are wrong 
aspects of Ajnana-consciousness, in virtue of which both Isvara and 
Jiva are full of egotism, Aharhkara. But Isvara knows both him- 
-self and;the Jiva, wiiile the latter is sunk in utter ignorance. Boili 
arc however reflections of Brahma-consciousness" on the pure and 
impure surfaces of Avidya or Ajnana" called, Mtya and MiilSvidya 
respectively^ ' ■■ 
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Ail our worldly knowledge, whether scientific or unscientific 
is all based upon the false identification of Pure Consciousness 
svith the physical body and the intellect in order to satisfy the crav- 
ings of the latter. Pure and Eternal Consciousness called Sat-dt- 
iinanda can not have cravings or need. 

This Ajnana is as it were an envelope to Brahma and being 
covered over with it as fire with smoke or as the Sun or Moon 
with halo, Brahma becomes invisible to Jiva, if not to Isvara. 
The halo-like Ajnana is the nature of Consciousness itself, inas- 
much as Juana and Ajnana are two aspects of Consciousness itself. 
Hence Ajnana aspect is as anadi or beginning-less as the Jnana 
aspect, like heat and light of fire. Just as heat and light 
radiate outwards and not inwards, so the Jnana and Ajnana aspects 
of Consciousness are directed outwards. Pure Consciousness is 
like fire without radiating heat and light. 

Thus the Jnana and Ajnana aspects of Pure Consclou.sness are 
capable of taking the form of the material rvorld and thereby 
deluding the Jiva or Jivas. There are not many Jivas. The Jiva 
principle is one and the difference between one Jiva and another 
is due to the physical environment, which is also a product of 
Avidya or Ajnana. 


FRAGMENTS FROM BRAHMA-NANDIN 

BY Prof'. M. Hiriyanna, m. a., Mysore 


It is proposed to bring together here the few quotations from 
Brabma-nandin’ which are traceable in Sanskrit philosophical works. 
B. is known to have commented upon the Chcindogya Upanifad ; 
and his commentary, styled Viihya, seems to have been explained by 
Dramidacarj-a^. The two thinkers are consequently often found 
referred to respectively as Vakya~kdra and Bliasya-Mra. B. was other- 
wise called Tanka' and Atreya and Atri-vam^ya-munP, the last title 
indicating that he w'as an ascetic. Nothing is known as regards where 
or when he lived. All that can be stated definitely is that he was 
long anterior to Samkara ; for, according to Ananda-jnana>, he refers 
to Dramidacarya in his commentary' on the Chcindogya Upanifad. 
For the rest, B. is ‘ like one of the fixed stars in the Indian literary 
firmaments — a mere point of light wherein we can detect nothing 
that belongs to our earth or material existence ’. The fact that he is 
styled a and his commentator, a raises an in- 

teresting question : Had B’s vakyas a direct reference to the Chmido- 
gya Upanmd ? Or were they intended only to supplement a Sutra 

1 Hereafter referred to as B. The following are the other abbreviations 
ased in this Paper : — BB. = BhSskara’s BhUsya on Vedania-sutrm ; 
KT* = Kalpa-iam on Bhamatl^ VSoaspati's com. on Saihkara^s 
tiariraka-hha^ya ; SB, ^ ^rz’bha§ya of RSmanuja ( First Foor SStrts ) 
Kir. Bag, Press ; SP. = iiruia- 2 ^rakaHka on the 6rt-hhUiiya { First 
B'onr Sltras ), l^ir. Sag. Press; SS. = Bamksepa^^arlraka ; TB. 
Tatparya-dlpikut com. on B5mgnu3a*8 Vedarthd-samgraha { Benares 
Idn., 1914 ) ; TT, = VedSnta Desika’s com. on the 

hkn^ya { Conjeev ©ram Idn. ) ; TAS. =■ Vedariha-sai^igraka of RSml*^ 
nnja ( Benaws Edm, 1914 ) ; and VS — Vedanta*$Utras, 

t See, e. SS. ill. 21T & m ; of.falso Tl\ p* 138. As regards I)raKil4S-' 
eSrya, see Prof, S. Kuppnswami ••Sastri’s Paper in the Report of iht 
Third Oriental Ooaferenee, pp. 468-73. , , 

3 See TB, p, 148. . 

4 Saiii,2i7&2ia 

5 I1I» viii-x. See also Inanda-jiSha*® Olos«-on Sadikera’s lainsdntiion 
•. to the trpatt!|td. 
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alread}- existing on the Upauisad ? 'The analogy of l-'vakarana 
which reckons a Satra-kara in addition to a Fakxa-Mra and a 
Bha.sya-kclra would suggest the existence of such a Sfiim ; but there 
is nothing to enable us to reach a final decision in the matter'. 

As regards the particular shade of Vedanta which B. advocated, 
there is the same uncertainty. Each of three difterent schools-- 
those of .^ariikara, Bhaskara and Ramanuja — claims, as we shall see 
bis support for what is distinctive of its teaching. The Advaidn.! 
cite him in support of vivarta vada ; Bhaskara, of pariuama^’ada ; and 
Ramanuja, of the doctrine of hhahi as he conceives of it. The 
vdhyas of B. that we have are so few and so cryptic that nothing 
definite can be made out Irora tlteni. We shall accordingly arrange 
the Fragments in three groups, interpreting each according to the 
school^ that quotes it and without attempting to reconcile or'’ criticize 
those interpretations. VA' shall begin with, the group found in 
Visistadvaita works, they being the largest in number. Where a 
iTaginent consists ol more vdh'as than one, they are regarded as 
being continuous owing to the manner in which they have been in- 
icrpivtcdi but it is poissible that they are not so in some cases — 


h'rasmcHi I - 1 f trra: 

11 ( SB. p. 34 ) 

invisLition ~ ‘The word vedam should stand for “meditation”, for i 
is u.scd in that sense. ( But it may be objected thai 
Brahman) js to be thought of (only) once, since tha' 
vould suffice lot accomplishing what is taught in the 
sciipture as in the case ot the praydjas and the like 

■ 1 S>. tlwoughout as.«mea B. to bare come after a ESira-tero 

in view. See in this oonniotioi 
Dr. Balvattar * interesting discussion in the ‘ Indian PhUosophioa 

Philosophy ( Sbree Gopal Basu Mallifc Lectures ) r Part J pp I 39 ff 
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(^^Qivedam) does mean ( meditation owing to 
the (use of the) term tipdsana ( in the same context).* 
By iipasam is meant “ firm recollection ”, since there 
is the authority of the $ruti as well as that of the 
Smrtiiotix.’.^ 

Nule — The reference here is to the means of attaining re- 
lease. The word which the Upanisad uses in this 
connection is which is taken as equivalent to 
‘ should meditate upon’. This is the siddhanta. It is 
suggested as a prima fade view that the word might 
not mean npeated thinking but only thinking me. 
What the Veda prescribes, it is added, is to be done 
only once, as e. g. in the case of the prayaja or ‘ fore- 
sacrifice ’. This objection is met by the statement that 
that is only a general rule which does not apply to the 
present case^ for the 'xoti upasana, about whose 
significance there is no such doubt, is used as an 
alternative to it. The word upasam is next taken as 
meaning ‘ firm recollection the difference between 
the two being that while the former signifies ‘ dis- 
continuous meditation ’ ipratyay&ntara-vyavahita), the 
latter is continuous (pratyay&ntaravyavahitd). At this 
specification of the means, B’s statement stops; but 
two other features— vividness and love — should cha- 
racterize the means of release if it should be bhakti as 
understood by Ramanuja.® So it is presumed that they 

1 It is not clear what section of the Upanisad this passage explains. 
There are at least three passag-os in which the two terms occur in 
close proximity ; L iii. 1, II. xxi. 4 and HI. xiii. 1-5 & 7. The synony- 
mous character of these terms is Weil recognized by TedSntins. Bee 
for example Samkara on VS. IV. i, 1. 

% BE suggests another meaning of siddhatn, viz. siddhanta^^ 

8 This is according to TT, { pp- 119-28 ). SP. gives another explanation 
of ddrianUt which is not quite clear. TT. also repeats the latter as an 
alternative explanation. 

4 Gt VS. IV. i. 1. 

6 The other means of prapaiti known to Vi^iftSdiraita is not psrtlnsht 

BOW» 
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also were acceptable to B., paiticularly as the scrip- 
tures, it is said, recognize them. Ramanuja refers to 
the Katha Upani^ad and the Gita to substantiate the 
last statement.' This way of interpreting vedana 
is set forth briefly in the following stanza quoted 
by Vedanta Desika — ^ 

STR StriWT > 

UT » 

In the result, the means of release is neither bhavand- 
janya-pratyaksa advocated by the generality of Vedan- 
tins, nor sdhd&parohsya recognized by many among the 
followers of Saiiikara^, but vivid memory resembling 
direct knowledge. 

flura?: : I ^ t 

finsn: tp5iriom% i tfssr 

(SB. pp. 37-8) 

Translation — ‘ Its ( i. e. of firm recollection ) attainment is through 
viveka, vimoka, abhydsa, kriyd, kalydija, anavas&da 
and anttddhar^a, for that is feasible and has also 
scriptural authority. Viveka is purity of the body 
due to food which is not impure by reason of its 
nature, its owner or other circumstances; vimoka is 
non-attachment to objects of desire; is frequent 
dwelling upon the form ( chosen for meditation ) ; 
kriya is the performance, according to one’s capacity, 
of rites such as the five great sacrifices; kalyava is 
kindness, sincerity, disinterested compassion, absence 

1 SB, pp. 35-36. J'l; 

2 &cUa-dl!ieni p. 136 ( Oonjeeveram Edn. ). ' 

3 Cf. fe. ( p. 255 ) --- 5f^Tn?rf%^fR and 

aiddM I Hi. 63 ff., 90 ff. _ ' 

4 Vaiguwa, not is the cosrect reading. See ^P, ' ' ’ , if 
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of greed, absolute non-iniury and overcoming idle 
thoughts'; avasdda is faint-heartedness arising from a 
sense of helplessness due to adverse place, time, 
recollection ofsorrowful things and so forth, and from 
(witnessing) such ( helplessness in others ; anavas&da 
is the reverse of it ) ; and tiddharsa is elation arising 
from the opposite of the above ( i. e. propitious place, 
time, recollection of dear things and so forth; amt- 
ddharfa is the reverse of it )’. 

Note — These are the seven aids to secure dhruvMusmrti or 
‘firm recollection’ — all equally necessary. The 
discipline recommends activity as well as abstention 
from it which may seem contradictory. What is 
meant is that the disciple should perform certain deeds— 
prescribed acts, but abstain from selfish and prohibited 
deeds or such as are a hindrance to the practice of 
meditation. 

Fragmenting^ HltiFlinTRRra: <> ( p. 163 . 

Translation — ‘( It is) the qualified (Brahman that is to be reached), 
because of the meditation referring to the qualities’. 

Note — This refers to the w'ell-known controversy about the 
ultimate Reality being sagma or nirgum> According 
to Ramanuja, B. thought that it was sagmia. 

Fragment IV— S ’affraTi: » ( VAS. p. 176. See 

also §P. IV. i. 3 ). 

Translation — ‘One should meditate ( upon Brahman ) as identical 
with oneself, since everything is effected by it.’ 

Note — This passage is cited in §B. also ( pp. 30 and 210 ). 

There, however, it appears in the resumi of Saihlcara’s 
view and is consequently interpreted in accordance 
with his doctrine.* Tannifpatteh x tatra kalpitam- 

1 This is according to SP. It gives two other meanings of anabhidhyn. 

2 Thii| by the way, implies that the Advaita sobool also ntilissed th# 

present statement of B., though the allusion to it is not traoeable* 
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dityarthah ( SP. ). Ramanuja also accepts what is 
known as ahafh^grahupdsana; hut the identity between 
the and Brahman which it signifies should be 
understood not directly as in Advaita but mediately. 
Brahman is not the same as the jwa but is only 
immanent in it^ the relation between the two being 
that of soul and body'. 

Fragment V — i ^ rustr q ^ ' ^: ii ( VAI p. 172 ) 

Translation — ‘By “what is in it” is designated ( God’s ) auspicious 
qualities.’ 


Note — This vskya interprets a phrase in the Upanisad ( VIIT. 

i. I ) where w'hat is known as the dahara-vidya is 
taught. The import of the whole passage is that 
the object of meditation here is not the pure Absolute 



but that with its eight auspicious qualities such 
as transcendence of evil'. The allusion in TD. to a 
rival doctrine — a form of Saivism known as FyowSfite- 
vada — is noteworthy. According to it, Nara3fana 
is the upsdam-k&ratia and Siva is the nmttta-Mraitdd 
unlike Vi^istadvaita where both alike are Brahman or 
Narayana, The object of meditation in this view is 
not the dahara but what is behind and beyond it 
( tasmin yadmtalp ), 

Fragment I 

11 ( VAS. pp 238-40 ) 

Translation — ‘By the expfe.ssion “the golden person is seen” should 
be (understood) the all-wise, inner self of all, because 
lordship over the worlds and desires+ is mentioned 
(in reference to it) ; also because it transcends evil. (It 
may be urged that ) such a form is temporal, being 

1 s*«mn.i76. 

* TO. 

* 5 iiwaW(_ qwsor » - Qaoted ia TU. p, 176. S«« »1»® pip. IT?? 

* I p. 187 L 
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what the Lord assumes for favouring his creatures, (or) 
because of his omnipotence. ( But that is not right ), 
since the word rnpa here ( does not mean what the 
eye can apprehend, hut ) supersensuous brilliance 
knowable by the internal organ since that is what is 
taught. The word “golden” (does not connote 
“made of gold”, but ) only 'that it is resplendent, 
as in the case of “moon-faced” 

Note — This explains another passage in the Upanisad (L vi. 

6 ). The ‘form’ here taught is a limited and concrete 
one — not the infinite Brahman. But it is of the same 
essence so that it is not anitya. Obviously, it is the 
divine as conceived in Vaispavism whose influence on 
Ramanuja is well known. 

Fruiment VII — ^ » ( TD. p. 235 ) 

Translatmt — ‘ ( Or the expression means ) “( like a lotus ) opened 
by the sun ”, because of its splendour 

Note — This gives the meaning of kapydsa occurring in the 
Upanisad ( I. vi. 7 ) which is differently explained by 
different commentators. Compare Samkara’s hhayya 
on the passage, for instance, 

Fragmnt Fill — p- 4 ) 

Translation — ‘ (It is designated an ) upanisad, for it is devoted to 
( an elucidation of the mystery of Brahman )’. 

Note — ;Samkara seems to have had this in view in the 
beginning of his commentary on the Taittiriya 
Upanisad where he derives the same word. In ex- 
plaining this vakya, §P. quotes from Vamam- 
tiha, a commentary on Dramidacarya’s b}a$ya. This 
appears to be the only place where it is mentioned. 


Fraimnf \ 
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Translation — It ( i. e. the effect ) could, not be non-existent, for 
in that case it would not originate. ( Nor could it 
pre-exist ), for then the effort to bring it into being 
would be vain — since it was already characterized 
by being. No ; for ( the term “ effect ” ) is merely 
conventional’. 

Note — This explains the notion of ‘ effect ’ according to 
vivarta-a)ada. The commentary SubodMnl on S§. 
(iii. 217 ) also quotes these vdkyas and seems to in- 
clude one or two more of them. But the passage is 
not very clear. 

. C 

Fragment X — p. 85 ) 

Translation — ‘ (The effect) is, however, a transformation ( of the 
cause ) like curds and the like ’. 

jy/ote — The topic here is the same as the above, though the 
conclusion drawn by Bhaskara is different. A por- 
tion 'of this vdkya is found cited in KT. in con- 
nection with the discussion referred to under 
Fragment IX. 



AN INTERPRETATION OF §AMKARA'S DOCTRINE OF 
MAYA— BY Prof. Kokilesh WAR Sastri, Vidyaratna, m.a., 
Calcutta University 


With a view to maintain the unreality or the illusory character 
of the universe, a celebrated passage from the Chandogya-Upanisad 
is generally adduced, and Deussen’s view is that we have 
here the first open assertion of the doctrine condemning the reality 
of change. The passage declares that just as all that is made of 
clay, copper or iron is only a modification, a verbal expres- 
sion ( ), a mere name; — the reality being clay, 

copper or iron ; so all things being mere modifications etc. 

are reducible to one Reality only. This at least is Deussen’s 

interpretation and he sees here in this celebrated passage the germ 
of the illusion-theory w’hich has become the basis, through its 
adoption by Samkara, of the orthodox Vedanta system. We propose 
in this paper to discuss, among others, if this interpretation 
is consistent with Samkara’s conception of the illusory nature of 
empirical reality, and to indicate here some of the most promi- 
nent features of Samkara’s doctrine of Maya. 

The sentence we are speaking of runs in the original Chandogya 
Upanisad as follows wm. \ " 

Here, in this sentence, there occur two terms which arrest our 
attention ; viz. the terms and » The term vak ( 

refers evidently to the specific words which we apply to the objects 
of the world ; and the terra nama-dheya ( hww ) refers to hw 
— the class name. The affix dheya (^q-), being in must 
necessarily mean i- e- JtTmrT*TT?ir»3[ \ Now, we must care- 

fully bring to our mind how Saihkara has elsewhere explained the 
relation that subsists between the universal ( a ) and its par- 
ticular individuals ( f%|bTS ). Saihkara, in his commentary on the 
Brbadarapyaka i. 6. i., remarks that the different specific worAs are 
but the differentiations of one JtwOTRTTftr. It is the — the 

class-name — which has divided itself into, differentiated into, 
s|Hsciffc individual words — ' - 
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“frrauTOTPmg: ^c^gwrf^srf^Piimri^ . . .' 

. . 5rr%w5!U% s ” 

The specific words cannot exist separately, in as much as it is the 
generic name ( ) which has taken these forms, which 
exists in them, which has divided itself into these specific words. 
These are therefore not separate, but in reality only 

“ ?T: ^53[^rHT!^5IJ3: ” > 

Saiiikara has taken particular care to observe that these particulars 
( ) cannot be taken out of, separated from ( fSn^r ), the tm?- 
aii<i treated as self-sufficient independent entities — 

“ PT (t?t <r^ * ” — 



Why ? Because they were all included within the u Wf P t f , 
and they were mere phases, shapes, disguises— of that gruTPtT which 
finds manifestation in them. “f^'TOOtr'g' «” 

He concludes therefore that when the is taken, all the t^^s 

are taken along with it ; for it includes them within it. “ 
a?5m: (incorporated in it) 

(f 0 >3rro, 2. 4. 7. ). 

(i ) Now, in the light of this expansion of the relation between 
the universal ( ) and its particulars ( s%qt: ), the sentence— 

means that all fIrtjjRS — 
all modifications, such as etc. etc., to which diger- 

ent words ( sttk i. e. )are applied, which are dependent on 
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(S'?® ^r®j 2. I. I ). - This explanation, it tvili be 
seen, does not make the the modifications, unreal or 

Thus, Samkara wants us to regard i%5T;i^s to be taken always m con- 
nection mth their — and not as separated from it. We have 

no right to sever their connection or relation with their underlying 
Thus the world ought not to be taken as separated from 
the underlying Brahman and regarded as self-sufficient and indepen- 
dent, as if there is nothing ■ — no Brahman beyond it — - as its sus- 
taining ground. — 


2 . 1 ). 

This, to us, is the real sense of the celebrated sentence quoted 
before. Hence to call the world as unreal would directly go 
against those weighty remarks of Sainkaracarya and would land us 
in great difficulties. 

In the Samkara- Vedanta, the world of nama rupa is called as 
inexpressible — ; for it is both real as well as unreal; i. e. 
neither absolutely real ( as Brahman }, nor absolutely unreal or I'alse. 
So long as it is regarded as existing in Brahman in undirlbrentiated 
condition ( prior to its manifestation }, it is identical with Brahman — 
not separated or or ; and so long it is real or . But as 
soon as it is differentiated, there now arises some difference, some 
vide Vedanubhasya, II. i. 6 ). But this difference — 
this is not absolute difference, ^arhkara has repeatedly de- 

clared that the universal, the g-g;, in passing our to its other, in 
appearing as — has not really lost its nature and heconte 

something else ( s{«:5| ) I—, 

sr 1% q' % 

^ ( Ved. bha§. II. 1. 18). 

We have therefore no right to look upon the differences of 
nama-rupa as something separated from Brahman, as something gx?ir, 
For, in reality they are nothing but Brahman itself ; in passing out 
into its opposite, in assuming )%%f-'forms, it remains identical mtk 

i}llPatliakOom.VoM 
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itself S|c«rf%mra:)- difference, the is in 

reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the shape which the 
itself has asstimd ioT its own manifestation. It is in reality 
only itself— “ ^ qjRotra: ' ” ( f » trio^ i. 

I ). And — 

‘ ’ tpr ” ( %o *fTO ) 

(2) In the Taittiriya-bhasya, it is clearly stated that before its actual 
production, the world was called as sttwt— “ 3ir??r# 

^ ( i. e. ” > But as soorf as it is differentiated, is pro- 
duced or manifested, it is now called as; ^ ” 1 

i. e. previously it ( the nama-rupa ) was the same, i. e. identical, 
with Brahman, and hence ^g;; because unseparated from 
Brahman. But as soon as it came out of Brahman in the form of 
there arose some l^itrcr— some difference, and we began to 
look upon it as something as something self-sufficient and in- 
dependent and hence as separated from Brahman ; and regarded in 
this w^ay, it is unreal— 3^^. This is, says Samkara, due to our 
Avidya. Thus the w'orld of nama-rupa is both real and unreal. 
But from the standpoint, even the or the modi- 
fications of nama-rupa is~“gn^orttr erg-” (Ved. Bha., 11. 1. 18). 

Hence, in reality it cannot be separated from Brahman and looked 
upon as something spg. As the Taittiriya declares — “ g gg;- 
“ ^ I 

We, in our alw'ays separate the particulars of nama- 

rflpa, the )g%r;s, from the underlying universal or the 
( g-JRor ) I 1 his is Samkara s sgg^tRgt-view. But it must be ob- 
served that even in our Vyavaharika-state, the fggjf^s really stand 
connected with their — the underlying reality j for the underly- 
ing reality is finuing the expression for its nature or realised through 
them. It is not possible therefore to separate them from that w'hich 
sustains them, without which they cannot for a moment stand. 

" !r i For, it is the under- 
lying ^itJTTWT which susuins its f%g s — “ f cH g ^ 

” » This is Samkara’s view. By tliis, the 

I'CtEl'ts, as such, do not become unreal 5 only they are not to be 
looked upon as something separated or from the reality, as self- 

‘|»fing and inde|>en4eaii-',-: " ' 
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In appearing as sma-, Brahman has not really become something 
gfsi ; for, it really stands unaffected by the as its underlying 
^i’rv it is the same Brahman still, “h ff ^ ^ 

(Ved. bha. II. I. n Uvder no 

circumstances, have we any right to separate the world of nama-iupa 

from the underlying Brahman, and treat it as_ something Me 

Brahman, as from It. The famous illustration o tie 

lu^gler and his tricks, as described in the commentary on the 

BrSraa-Sutrad. I. lylh unmistakably shows tbis.^ Thus 

Maya is two-fold : In its undifferentiated state i. e. in its 

it is undivided in Brahman ( tsrfrpro ). It is real, in this state. 

Because it is not now regarded as or separated from 

This is its But when it becomes differentiated m the 

form of gw ( modifications or fwys ), it is unreal or to , u 

irnow i-^rLd as separated or or 

^ SITrUSfT ^ 

fawo ii. 20 \ This is its This is our 

But even nm, from the Paramarthika stand-point, it 
separated from Brahman as Its underlying reality, and ^ 

somethings or independent. Hence Sjmkara has rcmarked^^ 

rrmrsnfrTsrOT H- • 4)* 

Wto te not anywhere declared the world as such » be nnreaU 
Only when from Brahman, it is unreal. But under 

circumstances, can it be separated from underlying 


How can these be separated ? Because the 
are invariably accompanied by the causal reality of which they ar . 

manifestations. It is ignorant, ordinaiy '^JJerUes each of 

onlv the TOTS, utterly ignoring the reality which underlies e acn o 
tlt^l±UrIh!s pointed out thatit is zh. nature of ^ 
which runs behind the successive changing effects, vi.. 
mr etc. which is their real cause and upon which they ews . 
mlv our w^grr^-view which keeps itself fixed upon the succes 
fSJrS^-agining a son of cansal re Mon among rben.- 


1 This illustration also occurs in the commentary on MSuijUkyB TTpanisad. 

8 In the description of a Mukta, Sankara has emphasised this sigtiw- 
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It follows tlierefore that there is no real conflict between the 
Paramarthika view and the Vyavaharika view of the world, and no 
necessity arises to declare the falsity of, and thus abolish, the 
of the world. Even in oiir Vyavaharika state, we must try to culti- 
vate the* Pnramarthika viewaiiddook upon the not as so many 

separate entities ( which we ordinarily do ), but in connection with 
the iinderlyins: reality of which they are mere manifestations. No 
necessity arises therefore to abolish the things of the world and to 
declare their falsity, 

(3) To declare the world' of nama-rfipa as unreal is to make 
it sebarafed from Brahman, to make it something to put it outside 
ofBrhaman. In this case, the infinite \vould become simply as 
not“finite. This is false infinite. Hegel has called it as spurious 
Infinite. But ^ariikara nowhere says that the infinite excludes the 
finite. For, in that case, the opposition hemeen the world in time 
and space and the eternal Brahman would be ultimate or abso- 
lute, and the finite would make the infinite limited or finitlsed, 
^athkara has pointed this out very clearly in Vedanta-bhasya, IIL 2. 

37 ^' ■ ^ ^ 

etc. etc. To guard against this difficulty, Samkara 
has said everywhere that Brahman does not exclude, but include 
nama-rilm in It. Cf : ir wsr Cha. bha ). As soon 

as you declare nama-rupa to be unreal, Brahman itself would be- 
come an empty ahsfmctm^ unreal, For this reason, Samkara 
has shown that — ' ’ • ■ ' 

«mtr Tt gsmf’prr. gsr ..... jtw 3 Pr?fgT 5 T, I? 
rsTO f Chan, bhasya, 7. la. i ) and also— fe ra' ^ py: ^ffr* 

i#tm” ^ 7. 4. 1 1 In this way. in the Brahma-siltra-bhasya, WT- 
*f«iyr has been shown to he inchtied within gjirwirrar. The tspys exist- 
ed in Brahman both before their production, as well as after produc- 
tion. Hot like the Naiyiyikas who hold the upTOW of the tpni's in 
the KtfUr-WflT before productdon ( Ved. Bhasya, 2. 1.7. etc. 1- Now, 
if von declare 5 r*Ttf td^he-Tjoreali how would you obviate . this diffi- 
culty and how would you explain^ ^hese passages in ^ariikara? I| 
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is for these reasons that the world of nama-rupa cannot be held to 

V.P unreal. Hence to separate, from Brahman under any cir- 
cumstances is not possible at all. Saihkara always regarded nama- 
rupa m connection with Bx^hmzn, the underiying reality. - H 

^ in the Brhadaranyaka. ) We erroneously separate it and lomc 
S Brahman as becoming something else ( ),^ as soon as 

appears. This is due to Avidya or Maya. 

II. 1 . 9 )h 


* 1 « -tTtsr wmild disappear, ibis 3^1% I 
I When tliia erroneous idea of woum a iP , 

, - Ulo.'s. 1, 1 ). “ ... 

/ sro 1 4. 20) “ g?rcrirf%^ ?t#Tr 

( fo 4. 4. 2U ;. ^ . Aftha obieotS sf tb® 


»? 


■(t.» ^ 8 . iJT) 


world meant, 


THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ON THE REALISTIC SIDE 
BT S, SUBBA RaUj M.' a. 


The term “ Indian Philosophy ” cannot be taken to denote any 
one particular system propounded by a particular Indian Philoso- 
pher and developed by his disciples. It has only a collective or a 
general and vague significance like the term ‘ Hindus’, and may 
denote any one or all the codified systems of thought evolved in 
ancient India. At this day the several systems may fall into two 
groups, the Vedic and non-Vedic. The first group may comprise all 
those that claim their recognition in the Vedas, or derive from 
that source their authority for their fundamental positions or 


assumptions. These are generally spoken of as the Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy. The Non-Vedic group includes the well- 
known Carvaka Theory, the Nihilistc Theory of Buddhism and the 
like. ■ . ‘ 

The Six Systems are, as popularly enumerated, the" Sariikhya 
Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta. Here it is need- 
less to explain or examine the scope of any of these or of all. It may 



be noted that the order in this enumeration has no reference 
chronologically to their origin and development. The extant 
literature in each of these systems bears distinct and abundant evi- 
dence of its comparative lateness, while the high antiquity of the 
Vedas, especially of the Rgveda, is admitted by critics. 

The origin of the Indian Philosophy must, if properly conceived, 
be traceable to the oldest literature extant, i. e., the Rgveda. If this 
does not present a systematic exposition of the Philosophy underly- 
ing the facts it deals witli, the philosophical view must at least be 
warranted by the facts and the course of thought it records. 
Starting with this idea the Vedic followers have looked upon the 
Saifakhya and Yoga, Vaisesika and Nylya systems as Non-Vedic. 
Jaimini’s Mimamsa too is spoken of by some as Atheistic, though it 
apparently deals with a particular use of the Vedas. No doubt the 
Siihkhya, Yoga and othem do claim allegiance to the Vedas; but 
, fheir claim is of no.intriiisic valtie, - 
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Now Badarayana’s system as codified in his Satras is the one that 
has the properest claim to be called the Indian Philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, the one tenor that pervades his Sutras and the Rgveda, i. e., 
the realistic view they convey of both the fundamental cause or 
causes and of the phenomena ( i. e., all that are produced out of 
those causes ), cannot but impress the reader, if he has not already 
subscribed to some other theory. 

If the Strhkhya, Yoga etc., are considered as systems that have 
had their origin in the Vedic thoughts and in the habits and customs 
of Vedic followers— a view of high probability — the enquirer may 
find it evident that the same realistic view pervades them all and that 
they are only schisms allowing but a partial value to their source, the 
Vedas. If these systems had attained some systematic develop- 
ment before the appearance of Gautama Buddha, the realistic view so 
pronounced in them affords enormous strength to that view in re- 
lation to the Vedas. On the other hand, the idealistic or monistic 
views may be easily, conceived as the offshoots of the Nihilistic 
thought that was developed from the teachings of Buddha. 

However Jaimini’s Mimamsa is admissible into the Vedic fold ; 
for, it is evolved in determining the use of the Vedic texts and the 
performance of the Vedic rites, which is auxiliary to the acquisition 
of mental powers and greater light for realising the cause or the 
causes. On taking this view it is possible to understand the mutual 
references to Jaimini and Badaifiyaiia in their systems as evidencing 
their agreement towards the final goal of all Vedic thought and 
investigation. 

Independent researches have shown that the Brahma Sutras do 
not contain a single syllable that might go against the realistic view 
on the part of their author or in the Vedas which he has restored 
to the world. 

Philosophy in general is a highly generalised reading into the 
things or facts within the range of the human mind. They by 
nature furnish thinkers with various aspects and points of view. 
Each thinker is concerned with discovering the permanent and 
lasting essence lying under the pl^noinena or the sphere of his 
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observation and with the grasping and enunciating of the general 
laws afiecting the particular aspect which has engaged his attention. 

All the aforesaid systems set up one goal of final beatitude and 
investigate into various facts for inculcating the knowledge necessary 
for attaining that goal. 

The first four distinctly start with the basic ideas of ( i ) an 
entity of Intelligent nature, ( 2 ) an. entity devoid of Intelligence and 
capable of being modified and moulded, ( 3 ) an intimate association 
oi the first with the second and (4) the possibility of their being 
absolutely separated. The association of the first two is sooner or 
later found to be undesirable : therefore in the Yoga and Sariildiya 
works an elaborate process is evolved and taught for effecting the final 
separation of the two, while Nyaya and Yaise§ika seem contented 
with the full knowledge alone of the principles. 

The question why and how the first two came to be associated 
with each other is not to be be raised at all : perhaps it should be 
set aside as impertinent. However, while the relation lasts or 
while the efforts are being made to put an end to it, the Law of 
Causation irresistibly asserts itself and_it has a real bearing on every 
step forwards or backwards. Indeed, with the conception of the 
associaton is bound up the idea of their acting and reacting on each 
other : and this relation is the only material for explaining the innu- 
merable experiences on botli the physical and moral aspects of ex- 
istence. Again in the course of working out the separation the 
same two entities have to be made to act and react on each other, 
but in a different manner. Originally they appear to be endowed 
with the force of attracting each other and now they have to be over- 
charged with a force to repel each other without any possibility of 
a relapse of the original force. Thus the whole process compels us 
to recognise and admit the reality of the agents at work and of their 
powers and properties. In the wake of this observation it would be 
understandable to say or to hold that both the entities are abso- 
lutely real, so long as they are perceived to be invariably con- 
nected with the several phenomena in intensifying or destroying 
' -'''fffe'-assoaation. 

Next it may be considered whether any one of the two or both 
, ; toight become absolutely reduced to nothing, Perhaps the annihi- 
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lation of both was propounded by the Sunyavadin. His theory 
confronts the thinker with the absurdity of granting and denying an 
existence in one breath. Another thinker would have but one entity 
either the Intelligent or the Non-Intelligent, and temporarily grant 
the other which he would allow to be finally annihilated. Per- 
haps this thinker considers that one real entity at the bottom is 
quite sufficient to respect and satisfy the demands of the Law of 
Causation. Whatever be the excellence or the defect of this theory, 
it proves all the same the necessity for admitting at least one entity 
as real. Thus the root of the realistic view is very deeply and firm- 
ly laid. On the other hand all the efforts of the human mind to find 
an explanation without being marred by contradiction and incon- 
sistencies — the two flaws not edifying to the human mind — require 
the admission of not only two or more real entities, but also many 
real properties in each. Further the psychological principles and 
the I.aws of Thought forbid the assumption or rather the conception 
of an entity called ‘ Knowledge ’ or ‘ Consciousness ’ which is abso- 
lutely bereft of all relation to the knower and the known, and the 
view of annihilation of the mind which is at the root of all these 
efforts. This point is felt to be really so strong as to compel Prof. 
Huxley to remark, “ The more confirmed materialists we are the 
more confirmed idealists we become ” : for, the materialist has after 
all to express his positions in terms of ideas which distinctly point 
to the firm ground, that is, the mental faculty, an essential and most 
edifying privilege of human existence. 

Some thinkers may set at naught such glaring objections and 
difficulties and feel charmed to claim a dignity for Philosophy in 
general by recognising and granting but one existence destitute of 
all attributes or properties : and according to them the justification 
of this position consists in that it does not involve the assumption 
of many entities, which, they say, is unphilososophial s but when 
they go forward to explain the phenomena, they are forced to bring 
in the temporary entity and its properties only to be denied at the end. 

To illustrate the necessity for adopting the realistic view, let us 
take for instance the Chemical Science. It demands the recogni* 
tion of some properties over and aboye the vague notion of e:fi« 
fitence or substance in the thing which must be accepted ^ th« 

n li'atlHdtOara.Vol.I , 




cause of a particular eliect. 1 he etlect m its turn presents some 
properties or aspects inherent in it and these cannot be explained 
except in terms of the cause and its properties. Similarly in every 
branch of science the relation between various things or-facts forces 
at every stage upon our attention the supremacy of the Law of 
Causation. Only by offending this fundamental law could wc 
speak of the cause or the effect as unreal, whether it is the root- 
cause in the very beginning or grossest phenomenon in the final 
stage of developement. 

The human mind cannot generally be brought to despise the law 
evolved out of itself ; for its very aspirations and achievements are of 
value only when there is the possibility of an intelligent grasp of both 
the cause and the effect and of reaping the joy of such a grasp. If on the 
other hand both such a grasp and the joy of it were denied, all the 
efforts of the human mind would have to be admitted as quite devoid 
of purpose either in their inception or in their conclusion •• and all 
this is very briefly indicated in the remark — ^ 

fMtRttrr si%<is^rr 

Madhva Vijaya, Canto 13 sloka 59. 

The purport of the verse just quoted is that when the character- 
istic attributes of an intelligent existence are totally denied of it in th^ 
final stage, the idea of final beatitude is indeed reduced to a state 
of absolute darkness or unconscious state. However, the attraction 
for the theory has been incalculably vast and powerful : and per- 
haps that is due to the fear of miseries which seem to be constant and 
invariable associates of consciousness generally in human life. Indeed 
so charming an aspect is lent to the theory by the promise it holds 
out of absolute freedom from tliat fear. Thus the point worthy of 
investgation is the nature of consciousness itself. Here the issues 
are whether it is an absolute and proved law that, in the ordinary 
acceptation, consciousness coexists with misery ot whether con- 
sciousness may exist exempt from miseries from eternity to eternity 
or only at some advanced stage. Now, in differing from the aforesaid 
of thinkers, the stern realistic thinker has first to take the 
' liWiat stejp of stating that Consciousness does not at all imply te 
• ■ afendte^' sense of misery* on the other hand it is comparable to 
; ” bears the image of a beautifol, 
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or an ngly face according as this or that Is opposed to it. Here 
both, the beautiful and ugly faces, besides the mirror, are two 
real existences, the latter being fit to be shunned and the former 
fit to be sought after as a lasting purpose. The next step is to find 
out how to shun this and secure that. On this analogy it is easy to 
see how the conscious being may have its attribute of consciousness 
without being assailed by misery through eternity. This position 
naturally leads to granting more than one entity as real. For, rela- 
tivity of knowledge is an absolute law and makes it inconceivable 
how there could be knowledge that does not obey it. If for argu- 
ments sake any knowledge could be supposed to exist without im- 
plying the relative positions of the knower and the known, it must 
remain an eternal problem without solution why such an existence 
should at all be called consciousness. When we speak of that 
existence, we do express it in terms of knowledge (ideas) which 
obeys the law. If this medium of relative knowledge be ‘supposed 
^to vanish into nothing at any stage, we are left without the possibi- 
lity of realising the attainment sought after. Thus all the efforts 
would end in complete frustration of the object with which we start* 
G)mparing then the dull existences with, human life, the former, 
we must admit, are more fortunate than human beings ; for, they 
do not evidently start on any activity with a purpose and they have 
4110 disappointment at the end. Such considerations. lie at the very 
foundation of all philosophy on the metaphysical side : and they are 
evidently given their value by the realistic thinker Sri Badarayana 
or Sri Madhva, and their view finds support in the main body of the. 
Vedas whose sense is determined by the Brahma Sutras, the genuine 
Puranas, Itihasas and Tantras, which Badarlyaria has given to 

the world. It is of interest to note here that SriVyasas system is 

treated as one different from that advocated by Sri Samkara in a 
work called Sarva-siddhanta Samgraha attributed to himself 
and published by the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras* 
Agreeably to these authorities and the fundamental principles of 
Logic and Psychology Sri Madhva lays down the most fundamental 
dictum of Bldarayana's system, to be There could be no know- 
ledge or consciousness, be it a substance, or to attribute or property 
inherent in any substance, which is not related to the knower and 
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The next law he recognises as equally important is that of 
Consistency. It is in satisfaction of this grand Law that the princi- 
ples of logic are in operation and become valuable. The two 
Laws thus enunciated form the ground-work of the science of 
Logic and he does not claim originality and only draws our attention 
to an old work^ ( perhaps not recoverable now ), called Brahma 
Tarka, from which he makes quotations ( vide-Tattva Nirnaya 
Pariccheda i ). The first Law operates so as to furnish us with the 
facts of both the physical and mental world and the second Law 
operates in deciding the relations between those facts and in testing 
the validity of the results attained by the conscious being at every 
stage. 

As already stated the law of causation is still more fundamental 
as lying at the root of the aforesaid two laws and its operation Is 
evident In all the mental and physical phenomena and in their 
mutual relations. The recognition of this point is compulsory so 
long as the aforesaid definition and scope of knowledge cannot be 
denied or set" aside. 

These positions of vital importance in his realistic point of view 
are expounded in almost every work of the Acarya; for the purpose 
of this short paper his Bhasya of the Aitareya Upanisad may be 
referred to, as this portion of the Rgvedic collection deserves to -be 
considered first in discovering the germs of the philosophical view 
of the early Ar3^ans. As generally admitted the Aranyakas, and espe- 
cially the portions marked out as Upanisads contain the philosophical 
cogitations of those, or of eternal, thinkers. 

Scholars must have already noted that the Maya theory does not 
find any shadow of admission into the Badarayana's philosophy as 
codified in the Brahma-Sutras. This view is very much strength- 
ened by his introducing the wotA maya twice in his Sutras altogether 
in a different sense. Even according to those that believe that the 
Sutras deal only with the Upanisads, it is clear, from the very use of 
the word maya to the Sutras, that he does not countenance the 
illusion read by some into the Upanisads, and it must 
that Sr! Bldariyat^a must have, more than anybody eke, 
beeawery of that tem m thf 

^pn|e of J 
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The course of aeation or evolution so elaborately dealt with in 
this Upanisad would be quite unmeaning and a 'worthless infliction 
if all the phenomena are baseless and unaccountable appearances. 
According to modern scholars the Vedic Literature, especially the 
Rgveda in its various sections, are records of Aryan thinking of the 
highest antiquity. Consequently the explanation of creation g^ven 
here is seen' to be quite different from what the Samkhya works 
oifer. The foremost of the distinguishing features in the description 
of this Aranyaka consists in speaking as interpreted by Sri Madhva, 
Kow the spiritual and physical principles are both brought together 
in a natural manner and how they are related to one another. The 
whole exposition appears to follow the course bf evolution of the 
gross effect from subtler essence. In Khanda iii of Adhyiiya III the 
use of the term Retas is most significant (the same idea may be taken 
to be conveyed in English by the word seed) and it means the highly 
concentrated essence and vital principle in a thing, which reproduces 
the like of the thing out of which it is evolved. Such elaborate 
exposition is naturally intended to show how enduring the causes are, 
how real the laws of operation are, and how the things are related 
in the beginning as well as at the end. And this exposition cannot 
be said to savour of the theory of Illusion : thus the serious character 
of this Upanisad would then appear to offer a robust opposition to 
that theory. 

In Khanda v there is a further explanation how the spiritual 
principle is at work through the instrument of the physical sub- 
stance. Whether it is a sage who, according to the moderns, 
speaks through these passages, or it is ;an eternal testimony, the 
ardent adherence to truth and truthfulness is emphatically expressed 
towards the close of this Kharicja. Similarly numerous are the 
passages in this Upanisad Itself, not to say anything of other 
Upanisads, that do afford strong support to the realistic view 
espoused by ^ri Madhva. 

Popularly, the changes in the things or the disappearances of 
things in their phenomenal or gross form are taken to be the proof or 
support of the theory that all phenomena are unreal and their cause 
is also unreal, though the back-ground alone on which they are 
prpjected i^ admitted to be an absolute reality. - Particularly againsi 
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this position the Acarya has pointed out in various connections that 
it is not possible to hold the theory of illusion without granting 
two realities and no illusion could arise if there were but one abso- 
lute reality “ sicTl H SW: ” ’ride ( Tattva 

Nirnaya ). Thus the realistic view is forced upon us by the very 
ground wdiich should be taken up for the explanation of misappre- 
hension ; and the Theory of Illusion offends not only the law of 
knowledge, but also the grandest law of Consistency. 






When the main grounds for holding the realistic view are so 
clear from the indirect proof afforded by the examination of tlie 
opposite theory^ it may also be positively described as follows ‘ The 
positive and concrete principles that exist from eternity cannot be 
reduced to nothing. The mere appearance and disappearance of 
gross things cannot support the view that the roots of phenomena 
are unreal and that mere changes cannot constitute unreality. On 
the other hand when the root is real, the phenomena too must 
have inherent in them the attribute of reality belonging to . the 
cause. The changes and the forms as prescribed under proper con- 
ditions are facts in the given time and place. The truth of this view 
is a matter of common and simple principle of the Chemical Science, 
that a product definitely represents the material causes, though the 
form is different and very often its properties, too : further the product 
cannot be unreal in so far as it can produce some other effect in its 
turn. This character of every phenomenon cannot but imply the 
reality underlying it : for facts are facts in the given form and in the 
given time and place, unless one fact is mistaken for another. 


Again the realistic theory held by the Acarya is not open to the 
objection urged aginst the Prabhakara who holds that there is no 
misapprehension. In the Acarya's system, misapprehension has a 
place : it is a mental phenomenon and on the mental side it is a 
reality so far as it is a psychic act, though the - validity of the appre- 
hension is questioned only with reference to the object it refers to. 
For, the psj’'chic phenomenon by itself is a reality as proved by the 
law of causation. The very term misapprehension implies that the 
tpig^,o^^tbe aspect apprehended does not at all exist in the range of 
vhile.the^^^apprehensiqn indicates the relation of the ^ense 
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been associated and now connected. Indeed, the mind and 
the senses do contribute many more aspects than what is 
contributed by tlie thing with which the sense comes into 
contact at the time of an act of misapprehension. And it is 
not always that the mind and the senses are liable to the 
abuse of their powers or previous experience, and they do so only 
under particular disadvantageous conditions. Standing on this firm 
ground the Acarya draws a clear distinction between the function of 
the senses in proper conditions and that under other conditions. 
Whatever is invariably observed to h through the medium of sound 
senses, examined if necessary with proper tests, cannot be denied 
to exist or set aside as unreal. Such is the well defined realistic 
view which Sri Madhva has vouchsafed to the thinking world. 


The philosophical dignity of a system supposed to arise from 
recognising but one absolute entity without a second is seriously 
questioned by the Acarya for the patent reasons that the theory is 
not by itself suflicient but demands many other assumptions by the 
' way for maintaining that position and that these sooner or later land 
the thinker into the continent of inconsistencies, nay, into that of con- 
tradiction when he finally goes on to deny the very assumptions he 
made at the outset. That supposed dignity is indeed said to arise 
from the view that all variety is evolved out of one simple thing. 
This is the point which is stoutly contended against by the 
realistic thinker. The Acarya makes it clear that the real philoso- 
phial dignity of thought rests on granting the fewest principles 
with which the explanation of the whole phenomenal Universe can 
be completely furnished wdthout running into contradiction or in- 
consistencies. Therefore the Acarya states that the fundamental 
entities cannot be less than Three — a position wdiich is ad- 
, mitted and adopted by some other schools as well. For instance, 
tte pure Saivites also grant three entities under different names. 


However the idealist might appear to advance a very strong 
argument against this realistic view of the subject and the object, 
Avben he says that the mind cannot perceive anything outside itself 


and that therefore all the phenomena are nothing but the various 


modes of the mind itself, that there is no proof of any existence 
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that that implication is to be rejected as of no value. This objection 
isj very strong as it might seem shown by the Acarya to be of no 
real force : for it undermines the very ground on which it must 
stand. When the mental phenomena fall into two groups as 
apprehensions of facts and misapprehensions, there is no reason to 
set aside as false what the former implicate. It is this last position 
which ensures the purpose and usefulness of all the Pramanasor means 
of knowing the truth. When all the means available are set aside as 
untrustworthy, there is no escaping the charge of contradiction. 

In conclusion the inquirer may profitably note how the Acarya 
defines Pramana. This term is by most thinkers taken to mean 
only ^ the instrument or the means'' of correct apprehension of a 
thing ; whereas the Acarya goes a step farther in laying down that the 
primary evidence^ in the sphere of consciousness, of anything is the 
knowledge of the thing itself and it is only in the next step the 
channel comes up for consideration : for when the perception has 
arisen it does not again require or imply the help of the medium 
for its reference or going on to the thing. On the strength 
of this observed character of perception or knowledge the 
term Pramana is taken to denote both the perception and the 
means thereof so far as they refer only to. truth invariably 
under all tests. The whole strength of the realistic thought thus 
rests on the recognition of the inviolable nature of the Pramanas as 
distinguished from the means of misapprehension ( 

In the light of these Pramanas, a natural interpretation of the 
Rgveda in all its branches is seen to furnish absolute support for the 
realistic view and in that light the contents of the Veda may be said 
to be very briefly and effectively condensed into the chapters of 
Aitareya Arariyaka on which Sri Madhva has written his Bhasya, 


SMRTI THEORY ACCORDING TO NYAYA-VAISESIKA 
-- BY Umesha Mishka, m. a., d. Litt., Kavyatirtha, University 
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It is a fact that nothing is lost in the universe. It is only a 
change of form that takes place .'while the essentials remain the 
same. Each and every form that appears before us retains its 
individuality and retires in the same form in some other corner of 
the mental world after giving rise to another form in succession. 
This is not only true of the material substances but also of the 
mental things, such as, cognition, desire, will, etc. Thus when a 
man perceives something, no doubt, that actual perception vanishes 
from the sight in the next moment giving place to another cogni- 
tion but nevertheless, it is retained in the same form somewhere 
else. In other words, it can be said with certain confidence that 
everything, whether mental or extra-mental, that comes to exist 
once, does remain in the same form although new forms spring up 
out of it in succession. It is, therefore, true to say that everything 
and anything of the past experience, either of this life or of the 
previous life, can very well be recalled in almost the same form in 
which it had been experienced before. This is a fact which can- 
not be gainsaid. If the experience had changed or lost it would 
not have been possible to re-cognise it even after a short interval and 
express it as ‘ I had cognised it as such before So has been said— - 
‘JtTOWl !TT*n^ 

The mental faculty which is responsible for the above statement 
is Sinfti. About the definition of this term no dear idea is found in 
either the Nyaya works or the VaUe^iha works. The little that we 
know of it is that Smrti is an attribute of the Jtman,' and that it can- 
not be anything elee.^ This being a fact, Smfti can be included in 
the Buddhi or jMna only. In other words, we can define Smfti as 
a form of Buddhi which inheres in the Atman by Sanmvaya relation. 
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It is that faculty of living beings upon which worldly Fyavahsra 
(usage) entirely depends.' It is generally expressed in the 
following forms of judgment : (a) I knew that thing ; (b) I had 

cognised that thing ; (c) That thing had been cognised by me ; 
and (d) I had a cognition in regard to that thing."' From all these 
it is clear that the act of Smaraija is a recognition of what had been 
already cognised. 

Similar idea is‘ found in the Vaiksika works also.J Prakaslct- 
pitda makes it more clear and says that Bnddhi is of two kinds — 
Vidya and Avidya. Swrli is one of the four sub-divisions of the 
former."* Vidyd has been characterised as a cognition which is free 
from doubts and contradictions and is decisive; hence, Smrti is 
also of the same nature. 5 

Almost all the later writers on NyOya and VaikAket- hold a simi- 
lar view about the meaning and classification of Smrti. The only 
difference is that they differ from Prakaslapada in subdividing 
Buddhi. They hold tliat Bnddhi is sub-divided into Anubhava and 
Smrti-, and the former is again sub-divided into Pmtyakya, Annmana, 
Vpatnana, and Sabda, while the latter is left alone. In other words, 
SmTti is not classified under the same head along with Pratyakya etc. 
by the later writers, as has been done by Prasaslap&da.^ This shows 
that according to PrasastapMa, Smrti is a separate means of right 
cognition like Pratyahya etc. This view has found its support in the 
Nyaya-hlavati. VnUabbacarya says that its being a separate 
means of cognition should not be denied on the ground that it is not 
used as Pramit ; for, when it tallies with the actual past experience, it 
is clear that there is the use of Prama as regards Smrti. Gautama 
and Kaijada and their followers do not hold this view.’ Later on, 
the author of Kandall refutes it.* The position of Vallabbacarya is 


1. Ibid, 3. 1. 14, p. 455, Vr. Jha’s Edition. 

1 Ibid on Nyaya-Sntra, 3. 1. 14 ; p. 456. 

& Vai^esika-SUtra, 9. 2. 6. 

4. EadScthadhatmasaiiigraba, pp. I‘i2 and 136, Vizianagaram Berios Ed, 
,9, XAadftQ on Ibid, p, 172. 

6. EadSctbadharmasaibgraha, p. 186. 

7. , KySjaliavati, pp. 67-68, Nirnayasagnra Ed. 1915. 
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clear ; for^ according to him, it "appears^ Pram4 is that which corres** 
poa4s with the reality, 

2 

After the usual process of cognition when the result is obtained 
a kind of impression ( Sarhskara ) is left behind by that resultant 
cognition which itself vanishes afterwards. Such an impression, 
which is the exact copy of that cognition, has got the Atman as its 
substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves behind it an impression* 
But those wdiich are due to (a) intensified ( Fatu ) cognitions, (b) 
repeated cognitions, and (c) imprewssive ( Mara ) cognitions produced 
by special efforts are more vivid and are easily recalled;^ Tliis has 
been explained by Srldhara,^ as 

( a ) Fatupratyayaja — We find that a Jordble menial impression is 
produced when the Atma-Manas-contact is influenced by the inlensified 
cognition of an object that excites the wonder of the observer ; as for 
instance, the man of the South having never seen a camel finds it a 
wonderful object ; hence, when he perceives it, liis cognition 
of it is so intensified that it leaves behind it a lasting impression on 
his A Man ; and thus it makes him vividly remember it later on. 

( 2 ) Abhydsapralyayaja — In regard to such things, as (a) study : 
learning of the Sastras and Agama etc.; (b) arts : painting of pictures 
etc,, and (c) physical exercise : practice of the use of the weapons 
etc. we find that these are regularly practised with reference 
to one and the same object, and the impression produced on the 
Atman remains for a long time and thus the Smrti^ due to this, 
is extremely vivid. 

( 3 ) Adarapratyayaja — When a man puts forth special efforts 
to perceive an object never seen before, the cognition that he has is 
as impressive as the perception of the flash of lightning ; and it is 
such a cognition that is meant by the term Marapratyaya^ and when 
the Atnm--Mmtas-<mtact is aided by such a cognition, there appers a 
peculiarly intensified impression on the Atman ;^this character is iiidi- 

■ l'» Patefcliadiiarmasaitiaralia, p. 2ST ; Djp.,Jiia’3 Ttms* pp. 573-74. 

I, Kandali, pp. 
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crated by the fact oi its not disappearing even after the interval o£ a 
long time. For example, on the full moon day of the month Caitra, 
which has come in contact with the spica star ( Citra-nahatra ), 
at mid-night are seen silver and golden lotuses in the Devahrada. 
Having heard this many people gather on that day on the banks of the 
lake, with a view to witness the phenomenon and when the middle 
of the night is about to arrive, they fix their eyes and their Manas 
intently on the lake. The lotuses actually appm and even though 
they are perceived but for a moment, the sight is so impressive that 
the’ impression created on the liman is very keen and tends to the 
fact being remembered very distinctly even after a lapse of time. 

Such an impression is left behind, by the cognition, on^ the 
Itimn, After the cognition and the impression of that cognition 
being stamped on the liman, the man who had that cognition 
forgets altogether that act of cognition. He is also not avvare of 
the fact that any impression has been produced and left behind on 
the liman, {or tht impression is not perceptible to our external 
sense-organs. 

After this when the same man, who had the cognition and 
on whose liman the impression was stamped, desires to lecollect 
his particular cognition of the past he makes an effort by directing 
his MflKcw* towards it and with the help of the following causes 
Pramdhana etc. tie impressions are aroused and through the Lau> 
of Associalion mi the resemblance of the characteristic of the 
particular thing to be remembered, recollection of the desired object 
takes place. 

The following are some of the causes by which Snirti takes 
place* : — 

I. Prdtifdtejw — when we desire to remember anything, we 
withdraw our Manas from all other things and direct it 
towards that very thing which we want to recollect or 
towards the attributes of that very thing which will finally 
’ lead us to the desired objea. This act of concentrating 

• ^ ‘ ■ the Mmtis is called PravidMna. 

i:' ‘on, NySya-SHtra, 3. 2. 30, p, 682. Dr. Jba’s Sd. 

' Kf'Bya'Stttfs.aaiBltoa, 3, 8.41, ' . ' 
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2. hHhandha — when a nnmbef of topics are treated intone 
book;, those topics become mutually related so much so 
that when one of these is seen others are also remembered. 
For instance, says Vacaspati Misra,"* in this very Blmya of 
Vfttsyayana^ the Framam and Prameya etc. are arranged 
ill one connection so that when a man cognises Fram^\m 
he also remembers prameya and Vice Versa. 

3 . Ahhyasa — an attribute of the Atman produced by the repe- 
titions of the same object.^ 

4. IJfiga — is of four kinds — (a) Samyogt\ as for instance, 
smoke is the Samyogi-Lifiga of fire ; (b) Saffimuiyi^ as for 
instance, the horn is the Samavayi-Liuga of the cow ; 
(c) Ekdrtha-Samavayi ( co-inherence in one substratum ), 
for instance (i) the hand is the EkarilM-Samaidyi-IM^^^ of 
the fect^ ; (2) and the colour is the Ekdriha-Samavftyi-Lifiga 
of touch^ ; and (d) Virodhi — for example, non-hkuas are 
the Virodhi ( contradictory )^Lidga of the Bhiitas, 

5. Lakmia — as the limb of an animal reminds us of the class 
of that animal. 

6 . Sltdrsya — the resemblances of Demdaita seen in the picture 
remind us of Devadatla. 

7. Parigraha — ownership — as the servant reminds us of the 
master and Pice Versa. 

8-9. Israya and Jjrita — as the sight of the leader reminds us 
of his subordinates and Vice Versa. 

10. Samlmidha> — the pupil reminds us of the teacher and the 
priest of the Yajamdna. 

1 , f p. 574, Kashl-Saaskdt Seriea, Benares, Ed. 

B. TMs AbhyiUea produces Samskara which when aroused prodnc#i Bmfii 

3. TMs illustration is possible when the Samasa of the term is as — 

4. In this case the BamUsa would be — TOT \ 

5. Some sort of relationship is involved In all that is enumerated here. 

Hence Bambmdka here stands for other than that which is ipet fallv 
enumerated — TStparya, 575. 
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II; Jnantarya — sequence — where the first act reminds us of 
the consequent acts, 

12. Fiyoga — separation — when a man is separated from 
another and feels the separation, he remembers the other 
and Vice Versa. 

13. EkaMrya — co-profession, as for instance, one cutter re- 
minds us of another cutter. 

14. Virodha — of two rivals. The sight of one reminds us of 
the other. 

15. Atisaya^ — Greatness reminds us of that which produced it. 

16. Prapti — when one has either acquired a thing, or wishes 
to acquire it, he is frequently reminded of the thing to be 
acquired. 

17. Vyavadham — Cover reminds us of that which is hidden in 
it ; as the sheath reminds us of the sword, 

18-19. Snkha a.nd Duhkha — Pleasure and pain remind us of 
their causes. 

20-21. Iccha zni Dve^a — Desire and Aversion remind us of 
that which is desired or bated. 

22. BJjaya — Fear reminds us of its cause. 

23. Arlbitva — reminds us of the objects which are required. 

24. Kriya — The action of a man reminds us of that man j as 
a chariot reminds us of its maker. 

25. R&ga — Love reminds us of the beloved. 

26. Dbarnia — Merit reminds us of our previous castes of previ- 
ous binhs, 

27. — Demerit reminds us of the causes of pain 

: , ; experienced before. .. 
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These are some of the causes which according to the Nyaya- 
Sutra lead to Smrti. A careful study of these shows that all these 
are so many phases of one and the same general law - the Law of 
Association which is stated as - 

Thus the directed Manas comes in contact with the Atman 
which possesses that impression of particular cognition which is to 
be remembered ; and through the Atman the Manas comes in contact 
with the particular impression by the relation of Samyuktd-Saniavilya 
and then that impression is revived and the past experience is 
recalled. Sometimes recollection takes place very soon while in some 
cases^ it takes time. In the former case, it is due to the intensity 
and the vividness of the impression. In the latter case, there are 
two reasons : (a) a very simple reason is that the impression is very 
dull due to the unforcible nature of the cognition ; (b) the Atman is 
P'^ibhiL It extends even outside the limitations of our body. Impres- 
sions find their place on the Atman both in and out of the organism ; 
for, no two impressions can exist together in the same place. In 
case the impression, for the revival of which an effort is being made, 
be on the Atman wdiich is not within the limitation of the organism, 
the Manas has to go out of the organism, to come in contact with 
the Atman on which that impression is stamped; and it is, therefore, 
that the Smrti takes place after a long lapse of time.^ 

This view has been refuted by Gautama and his followers. 
They hold that (a) the Manas cannot go out of the organism as long 
as the particular man who is to remember is living. If the Manas 
goes out, the body will fall down, (b) If at all, the Manas goes out, 
the Aima'-Manas-contaci thus brought about cannot produce any 
cognition ; for, cognition being a form of Bhoga must take place and 
be felt in the Bhogdyalana^ that is, the organism.^ 

The opponent holds against the above that the organism will 
not fall down ; for, the Manas, being very swift in moving, can go out 
of the organism. With the revival of the. impressions it returns and 
gives rise to that Prayatna which will allow the organism not to fall 
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down. It may be just the otherwise also. That is, the Manas after 
producing the Prayalna, goes out and returns very swiftly. Hence 
the Manas can arouse the impressions outside the organism as well 
as can cause the organism to be retained.* 

This has been also rejected.* Vatsyayana gives his own explana- 
tion for the delay in recollecting. Thus he says the Manas is held 
concentrated with a desire to remember and there appears a series of 
thoughts ; and when of those thoughts, there appears the thought of 
object which serves to be the specific characteristic of the thing to 
be remembered, then Smrti takes place.’ This whole process takes 
some time which causes delay in Smrti. 

As to the question of simultaneity of Smfii, we know that the 
Atim-Manas-contact is an essential factor of a cognition. Mams, 
being atomic, cannot come in contact with more than one point at a 
time. Thus there is no possibility of simultaneity of any cognition. 
But this does not put an end to our query ; for, even this being a 
fact, the seat of Smrti, which is the Atman, is not a material sub- 
stance and hence, we cannot speak of there being points ( Pradelas ) 
on the Atman, and also of the fact that impres.sions occupy separate 
place on the Atman. That is, all the impressions may co-inhere in the 
same substratum without there being any overlapping. 

This being the fact, when the Manas comes in contact with the 
Atman and through it with the impressions, why does not the Manas 
come in contact with all the impressions inherent there and cause 
the Snifii of all the impressions simultaneously ? 

The answer is that no doubt the Manas can come in contact 
with all the impressions but that is not the only cause of cognition. 
There are odier auxiliary causes which being absent do not make 
the simultaneity of cognition possible. It is, therefore, that the word 
Pralydsatti has been explained by Uddyotahara as meaning “the 
presence of auxiliary causes.” The case is the same as that of sound. 

„ It is this : all the several sounds appearing in a series inhere in Akaia^ 

■■•f > ■■"'■I t. Ibii, 8. 2, 29, pp. 581-2, 
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a common substratum, yet only those of them arc actually heard the 
auxiliary causes of whose cognition are present, and ethers are not 
heard. Similarly, in the present case, those impressions alone lead 
to Smrii which have for their revival their auxiliaiy causes present."^ 
Hence, like all other cognitions, Smrti also dees not happen simul- 
taneously. 


Smrti and Annhhava have been separated under two distinct heads 
by the later 12>xxi Anubhamy mtA in its widest sense, 

meaning cognition, can include the former under it. This is clear 
from the treatment of it by Fraiastapada, 

Pratyabhijna and Smrti:- These are two different processes of our 
mental faculty. In the case of Smrti it is not at all necessary that the 
thing which is to be rememberJ should be present before our sense 
organs, while in the case ot Pratyabhijml it is essential that the tiling 
which is to be recognised sliold be perceived by the external sense- 
organ at the time of its recognition. When a man, for instance, who 
has seen a tree with a monkey on it, sees either the tree or the 
monkey alone, he at once remembers the other one, through the 
Ijiw of Associalion, This is a case of Smrti. In the case of Pra^- 
tyabhijnfiy the object which is recognised is actually present before the 
external sense organs. Thus in Pralyahhijha the impression as well 
as the actual perception of the thing perceived before are equally im- 
portant. As for instance, on seeing Dcvadalla w'ho had been seen 
before, one recognises that he is the same Devadatta whom one had 
seen before. 

Some are of opinion that impression is the direct cause of 
while in Pratyabhijna Svifti produces remembrance of identity, 
which in its turn is the direct cause of Fratyahhijha. Truly speaking, 
Pratyahhijm depends upon Snifti for its existence* 

Snifti and Svapna Some identify these two terms* The- reason 
IS that there is some resemblance between the two, as some of their 
causes are, in several respects, coiixpion.® But they are two'difierent 

1» KySyavSrttlka, p, 42?, Benares edition, 

Z. HySya-Sutra and BkS^ya, 4. %. SI ; Talleiika-SUtra, %. M j CJmeelia 
Miskra — Dream Theory in Indian Tkoaght, pp, Allahahai 

University Btndies, Tol, 5, ■ " 

24 t Faihak Com, Vol, | ' 
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things of our mental world. Smrti^ wdnch tallies with the actual 
occurrence, is not included under avidya — false knowledge — while 
Svapna^ is generally false except in some case of Prophetic dreams'' 
which always refers to the future. Smrti is only a reproduction of the 
past experience without any addition of novelty. There is no dis- 
placement in it. In the case of Svapna^ the displacement and novelty 
are always found, 

Smrti and Anuvyavasaya i- These are also two different processes* 
According to Nyaya. and Faisesika when any cognition takes place, 
there is a desire in the mind of the cogniser to know whether the cog- 
nition has really taken place. Hence, just after the cognition the cog- 
niser has to direct his Manas towards that cognition and then he 
perceives through his Manas the previous cognition and expresses 
himself in the form possess the knowledge of a jar” . This 
Mdnasika perception of the previous cognition is called a anuvyavasUya* 
It should be treated as different from Smrti for following reasons : 
( a ) there is no lapse of time ; and ( b ) there is no necessity of the 
revival of the impression. The common points are : ( a ) both are 
objects of our Manasika perception ; and ( b ; a desire to direct 
•the Manas towards the bringing up of the previous cognition is also 
common. 


L tor hnhm detalk vide — Umoiha Uinhm — J)m%m Theory In IHim 
Thobipht, Alifthiih&4 UuiTeifelty Stii4l©», Vol, ft 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY ON 
THE GUJRATI LITERATURE OF THE SECOND HALF 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY — by Prahlad C. 

DiWANJI, M, A., LL, M., BaLSAR. 


I. The nineteenth century of the Christian era holds a unique 
place in the history of the Gujrati Literature as it does in that of the 
other Vernacular literatures of India because in the first quarter of 
the last century when Dayaram the last of the classical poets of 
Gujrat was regaling the minds of the people of the towns on the 
banks of the Narmada and Visvamitri with his Garbis and Padas, and 
the Government of Bombay initiated at their new seat on the Arabian 
Sea an educational policy which, to speak in the language of Divvan 
Bahadur K. M. Javeri “ has revolutionized the literature of Gujrat as 
it has done elsewhere in India.” ' In course of time this policy was 
extended to the principal towns of Gujrat and soon the old institu- 
tions which depended on the patronage of the people crumbled down 
under the heavy weight of the modern primary schools patronized 
by Government. In the second quarter it founded English schools 
in some of the principal towms and so moulded the courses of the 
primary schools upto the 4th standard as to make the latter in many 
respects subservient to the former and in the third, it founded 
Colleges at Bombay and Ahmedabad and an examining body called 
the Bombay University at Bombay. Da}'aram, the last poet of the 
old school died in that quarter and Narmadashankar, the poet of the 
new school, also rose to eminence therein. Another great innova- 
tion that was introduced in the second quarter was the printing 
press. In that quarter it was largely utilized for polemical writings 
of an ephemeral nature against the apostles of orthodoxy in 
religious and social matters but in the next, useful books began to be 
written on those subjects by those amongst the orthodox who, 
though not disdaining to imbibe what was good in the Western 
civilization and to slough off pernicious habits, were too patriotic 
and pious to take to foolish mimicry of the Westerners in all matters. 
Any literature worth its name therefore commenced to appear in 


I, Milestoves of Gu|rati Llteratur*, Ckaptet VI, pag« 174, 
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that quarter only. The Gujrati literature of the second half of this 
century consequently differs materially both in quantity and quality 
from that of the four centuries ending with the first half of that 
century. This is as much true of that dealing with philosophy as of 
that with any subject of worldly interest. 

2. When we cast a glance at the philosophical literature in 
Gujrati during the four centuries from the middle of the fifteenth 
to that of the nineteenth century, we find that the Gujrati writers of 
that period knew no other except the orthodox systems of 
philosophy, that of the six systems it was only the Vedanta that the 
Gujrati bards took to kindty, that of the four schools which inter- 
preted the principles of that system, those which attracted their 
attention were two, namely the Bhagavata, (from which latterly 
sprang the Vallabha) and the §ariikara schools, and, that of those two 
it was the former which was more popular amongst them. This is 
as it should be because the large majority of even the highl y educated 
people of to-day find it difficult to grasp and if they grasp then to 
realize the correctness of the Advaitism of ^atiikara, so subtle it is. 
It also appears that till the time of Dayaram, whose activity was in 
full swing at the time when the new educational policy was started 
and prose literature on various subjects of educational and other 
interests began to appear in a large quantity in the forms of 
journals, pamphlets and books under the auspices of educational 
institutions and social reform associations, all philosophical com- 
positions had, in pursuance of the traditional method, been made 
exclusively in poetry and that no attempt was made by any author 
to depart from that method of handling the subject. Lastly, it 
appears that the number of the poets who have left works of- out- 
standing merit during this long period is indeed very limited, there 
being Narsinh Mehta and Bhima in the isth, Akhobhakia, Proma- 
nand, Narahari and Ratnesimra in the 17th, Pritamdas in the 
i8th and Dhiro, Nirant, Brahmananda, Muktaiianda, Gaiiribai and 
Dayaram in the first half of the 19th century, 

3. On the other hand the second half of that century presents 
a remarkable difference in all respects. The first batch of Gujrati 
winters who emerged as the result of the new educational policy ot 
^ the British Goyerameiit was’^^inpich inebriated with the fresh wine 
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R-irikh ■ ^ writer on religious subjects was Bholanath 

&«bha. ( tSa j-Sd . the most prominent of the few illustrious inha- 
bitsn s of Ahmedabad who pioneered the movement of nbe 
I mrtbana hama,, a rephea so m , of the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal. 

Hsmostn„,,bework.s,heIs,araPar,h,„amila. Beingapassionate 

reformer he d.d not adhere to .he do„ri„e of „„e partLlar school 

th f ” '^.^kough he studied that philosophy from 

the or, gmal works m Sanskri, and made a copious use in the prose 

^tiou o t atwor .0 set^ral agreeable ideas contained therein. 
The cult of Ptartlmna Sana,, as of to prorntype in Bengal, being u, 
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wean people from image-worship, to acqnaint them with the true 
conception oi God, the Almighty ani the Merciful, and put them 
on the path of true devotion, which according to them consisted not 
in making offerings of flowers, fruits and perfumery in order to 
appease God as if He were a human being, but in knowing His true 
nature and so conducting oneself in life as to make the least possible 
departure from the path of truth and virtue, his poems show that 
he never lost sight of the distinction between the Supreme Soul and 
the individual souls. 

5. The man who made the realization of the absence of that 
distinction the simnnim homint and the propagation of that doctrine 
from various view-points for the benefit of the educated youths the 
sole aim of his life was Manilal N. Dwivedi, an inhabitant of 
Nadiad ( 1858-98 ). During the short space of 14 years for which 
his human frame served him after the completion of his University 
> - education, he studied almost all the most important works in Sanskrit 
on the Vedanta philosophy and composed and published a fairly 
( ' large number of books on that subject and over and besides that 
tried indirectly to weave it into the life of our growing nation by 
' advocating reforms calculated to make it fit for the reception of the 
\ \ knowledge of the Self through articles on various topics connected 
it in his journal which originally called Priyaihvada ^ was 
]'|^|litnfcrly styled ^ Sudar&na His principal writings, besides those in 
English which were published in order to appeal to the educated 
Indians who were blindly running after the Western ideas in 
philosophy, religion, politics, literature and social organization, are 
V; ^ Premajivan with Commentaries Misradhvani Bhagavadgita *, 
-■;i. ..^."^Abhedormi", Wrttiprabhakara’, Tancasatf, '‘Catuh-sutrf, ‘^Anubhava- 
' ; frtidlpika’ 'Saddarsanasamuccya' *§ruti-sara-samuddharaiia and about 
'Se articles in the Triyamvada' and ‘Sudar^ana*. Although the doct- 
fine propounded in them is that of the absolute identity of the in- 

■ al with the Supreme Soul, which was first taught in a systema- 
n by Saiiikaracarya, he takes care to mention that he holds it 
the true doctrine not because the founder of the Advaita 
has propounded it but because he is convinced that it is the 
fide one. Nor does he agree with Sathkara in holding that 
,^is attainable only by renunciation L e. the complete se^e- 
Bf one^s conneftipn- witii one^s ielations and the things of thf 
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objective world. About 17 j^ears before Mr. B. G. Tilak published 
his ‘ Bhagavadgita-rahasya ’ or ‘ Karmayoga-sastra ’ this literary hero 
of Gujrat had the boldness to interpret the Bhagavadgita without 
the help of any commentaries and to proclaim the view that the 
ideal which that work was intended to hold out to the aspirant was 
not that of physical but mental renunciation and that even after 
knowing the Self one was expected to do such acts as one was- cap- 
able of for the good of mankind. The reason for this view lies 
according to him in the fact that it is not by flying at a distance 
from the objects of sense that one can overcome the natural tendency 
of the human mind to run after them, to try to have them apd to 
feel miserable if they are not secured or to hanker after others if they 
are secured. In support of this view he brought to his aid the third 
visible aspect of Brahma, namely Ananda, i. e. joy or love, and 
preached the doctrine of universal love in his poems ‘ Premajivan’, 

‘ Abhedormi ’ and others. He has also ctrefully warned his readers 
against confusing this love with the flickering sentiment that binds 
together persons of the opposite sexes through selfish motives, it 
being according to him “ the least of that love which is the gospel 
of this philosophy,” and likely to lead to that goal only if the hearts 
of the parties are so pure as to enable them to thoroughly grasp 
the real nature of the Self which attracts the one party towards the 
other. And being thoroughly alive to the mischief that may be 
wrought by an unwise use of this doctrine which knows no dis- 
tinction of caste, creed, race or sex he has forewarned his readers 
against believing that wdiat a Vedantin is required to do in order to 
befit him for this divine knowledge is only to understand this 
doctrine intellectually, for in this philosophy “Knowing is being” and 
emphasized the fact that even according to Sariikara, he alone is fit 
for the reception of this knowledge of Brahma, who has acquired the 
four qualifications, namely, discrimination of the Self from the non- 
selfs,( 2 ) the six virtues namely, restraint &c., ( 3 ) indifference towards 
the objective world and ( 4)2 strong desire to be liberated from 
bondage of transmigration. Lastly, having had the benefit of a 
liberal education in English at a modem university and having studied 
the philosophical writings of English and other European authors in 
prose and verse, he had not rerftained so short-sighted as to believe 
that the tenth as he understood it could have revealed itself only to. 
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the sons of India who followed the Hindu religion, and having met 
with views similar to those formulated by him, in the monumental 
works of Europeans such as Milton, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Max 
Mliiler and others, had made a free use of excerpts from them in 
strengthening his views in order to impress them the more effec- 
tively on the minds of the educated youth of tlie country, w'ho in his 
opinion had been carried away by the materialistic views of some 
other European writers such as Mill, Spencer and others. Lastly, in 
his Siddhantasara he has reviewed ail the systems of philosophy 
and established the fact that the Advaita school of the Vedanta 
philosophy leaches the highest truth that it is possible for a human 
being to conceive. 


6. One of the few contemporary literary men who w’ere the 
admirers and worshippers of Manilal Dwivedi w^as Sursinhji 
Takhtasinhji, a ruling chief of Lathi, a fourth class state in 
Kathiawad, who is more known by his nom-de-plume Kalapi. He 
had developed a taste for literature at an early age and had studied 
the works of the famous poets of Gujrat and England. Although he 
wrote articles for the Sudarsaua edited by Manilal Dwivedi and the 
Chandra edited by Dr. Hari Harshad Dhruva, he was pre-eminent- 
ly a poet and has written some of the finest pieces of lyric poetry in 
the Gujrati language in which the erotic sentiment predominates. 
On coming into contact with Manilal Dwivedi he became acquainted 
with the principles of the Vedanta philosophy and seems to have 
attempted to realize the universal love of v'hich Manilal was a 
powerful exponent. But he had evidently turned to philosophy 
owing to some adverse strokes of fortune in his love adventure, and 
could never give up his passionate longing for the object of his 
love.' This passion was so strong that he was willing to sacrifice 
his all for it.* He tried at times to appease his mind with thoughts 
based on the Vedanta philosophy, rose at times from the insignifi- 
cant objects to thoughts about the primordial matter and the'^All- 
pervading Essence, but his flights of imagination did not carry him 
beyond the veil of primeval ignorance which is the root-cause of the 


5 i., Vide ‘ Hamari Gunehgari ‘ Eahone K^hewun • Eklo Hua ^ 
no Kekatav, pp. 85-101, S46-47, 366-67, 
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sense of duality.^ On the other hand we find him misusing the 
Vedanta phraseology for expressing his dualistic ideals for love and 
joy.'' In ^"Hamani Rah''^ he says that his way is that by which Narsinh 
and Miraii wenp, and in Murtf’^t he yearns to be one with the 
Universal Mind^ but although he was at times inclined to go that 
way he could not make much progress in that direction because he 
lacked a firm determination. He was thus far below- his Guru 
Manilal Dwivedi in the philosophical scale* 

7 . Another contemporary and close friend and admirer of the 
latter was Balashankar Uilasram, He had made a tliorcugh study 
of the Persian language and literature. He has composed some of 
the best Calais in the Gujraii language giving expressions to his love 
for the Divine Essence, and a complete work called 'Haripicma- 
pancasi * which w\as higidy praised by those who could appreciate 
it, ■ , ■ ’ 

8 . Govardbanrani M. Tripaihi was also a contemporary and 
fellow’-citizxii of Manilal. He was a Sanskrit and English scholar of 
no mean order. His master-piece Sarasvaticandra/' though a 
novel in name, is an ciicyclopivdia of knowledge on several topics 
of interest, namely social, political, religious and philosophical ; and 
each topic as it arises in the course of the development of the main 
theme is treated iliercin very exhaustively. Chapters I, V and VI cf 
Part III are devoted 10 the cnundaiion of a new paiiosophy based 
on an interpretation of the Upanisad texts, the Yogavasisfha, 
Srimad Bhagavata Purana and other ^vorks of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He calls it ^‘a new phase of the Samkara doctrine of 
Advaidsm modified by the influence of the Jain doctrine, and the 
doctrine of Bhakti'’ and the personality of Sri Krspa is therein the 
visible symbol of the Aiaksya (Invisible Essence), The hero 
of the fiction, Sarasvaticandra, who had by chance gone into 
a camp of Sadhiis who followed the ideal, exclaims on hearing a song 

1. * Karaalia! * Mrtyu * Kudrat * and * Idl'd pp, 

n and 47. 

, 2. * Eka Ptema MakEraa Kabutar \ ‘ Saffludra tbi Cbbantatwa BSiak 
Ibid pp. 5-7, 55-37 and 37-41, . ■ , ■ . ... . i 

3, Ibid pp* 45-47, 

4 , Ibid pp, 351-63. 

25 { Oom, ?ol, | 
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in which the ideal of their sect is expounded sung by one Sadhu 
named Alakhpuri “ This is true. Those are not apathetic to the 
world that show their right to live in it by being useful to their 
fellowmen in some form, and the ascetic that deluges the world 
with his poetry and philosophy, without destroying it, does a dutjj-, 
and if he does that he is not bound to confine himself within the 
rooms where his father has left his hoards of money and where his 
wife wants him to provide for her children. Duty in the best form 
is the motto of these men and they arc not bound to be home-keep- 
ing youths with homely wits. The point is Duty. In their case at 
least asceticism does not mmAex Duty. Beautiful ! Part IV and par- 
ticularly Chapters I, II, XVIII, XXill, XXIV, XXV and XXVIII 
illustrate the practical application of that doctrine. In it the author has 
through his hero given expression to his own ideas as to what ideal 
should be kept in view in bringing about an assimilation of the 
Western education with Eastern culture. It is replete with quotations 
on the one hand from the works of Wordsworth, Shelley, Long- 
fellow, Goldsmith and other English authors and on the other from 
the Vedic Saiiihitas, Brahmapas, Upanisads, Smrtis, the Bhagvad- 
gita and the later works of the Advaita school of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy and the poems and plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Magha, 
Bhartrhari and other classical Sanskrit writers. At many places 
again the characters speak in the very words of the ancient and 
modern authors. The ideal put forth in this volume is primarily 
based upon the notion that a cultured and rich man need not waste 
his precious life in vain attempts to find happiness in the objects of 
sense but should attempt to realize the true nature of the Self, and 
after that object is achieved to devote the rest of his life to the good of 
humanity. Sarasvaticandra though inspired with this noble ideal 
was groping in the dark and felt perplexed at seeing several uncon- 
trollable forces around him but on coming into contact with Sadhu 
Visnudasa and his disciples, both male and female, he got a new 
light and was inspired with a fresh hope and many of his doubts 
and difficulties being solved during his stay with them he emerges 
from their Math full of optimism and with new and more 
practicable plans for the uplift of his countrymen. Although the 
recluses see no objection in his remarrying Kumud, the object of his 

1. ''Sariisirilt!«an&«.* Fail 105 . • 
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love and purposely bring and keep them together in solitude for five 
days they resolve to marry only spiritually and remain aloof physi- 
cally. Subsequently^ the hero who had decided to remain a bachelor 
is pursuaded to marry Kumud’s sister Kusum who had resolved to 
remain a spinster unless he agreed to marry her and they agreeing to 
lead a celibate life and devote all their time to the good of humanity 
become joined in lawful wedlock. 

9. The above are the only litterateurs who had made their 
marks on the literature of Gujrat till the end of the nineteenth 
century. One special common feature of their works was that all of 
them felt dissatisfied with merely repeating the abstract principles of 
the Vedanta philosophy but thought out, each in his own way, the 
new problems that had arisen before the society of tlieir age, and in 
the light of those principles and in tliat received by them from their 
study of the English and Sanskrit or Persian literatures, and while 
not departing from the fundamental ones from amongst those 
principles, modified some of them in order that they may suit the new 
circumstances in which they found themselves. Thus, while 
accepting without reserve tlie Advaita doctrine of ^ The One in the 
Many" they rejected the orthodox view of the Samkara school that 
outward renunciation was absolutely necessary for those who aspired 
to the realization of the Self and the other one allied to it, namely drat 
its realisation is to he sought in the mental region only, and in- 
stead stressed the importance of a change in the angle of vision, 
preached the doctrine of universal love and proclaimed the dignity 
of sclf-Iess social service. The other special feature common to all 
of tliem was that they studied not only the human society but also 
the objects of nature around them and tried to realise the Vedanta 
doctrine that the various forms of nature are but the different aspects 
in which the Self, the real Essence presents itself. 

10* As distinguished from the above, there was a fairly large 
number of other writers who made attempts to spread a knowledge 
of the Vedanta philosophy by writing independent books with mate- 
rials gath.ered from the original Sanskrit works, making adaptations or 
translations from them and publishing articles on stray topics in 
periodicals. The most prominent writer of .this class was (i) Man-, 
sukhram Suryaram Tripathi, a Nagar Brahman of Nadiad who at- - 
tracied the' attention of scholars not so much by the •originality of his ^ 
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thoughts ns by that of the Way in which he expressed them and 
which he wished all scholars to adopt. His two notable independ- 
ant works are, Sujna Gokulji Zala and Vedanta” and Vedanta- 
vicara ” and his one notable translation is that of the Vicara- 
sagara” of Siidhu Niscaladasa. It was not again by his writings alone 
that he influenced the views of many a learned man. He was the 
agent at Bombay of several first class states in Kathiawad and of 
Gutch and having a dominating personality wielded much power 
there. Naturally therefore people of diverse capacities clustered 
around him for one purpose or another and he never missed an op- 
portunity to impress upon them the necessity of trying to realize in 
their daily life the truth of this Advaita philosophy. One of them 
was his nephew Govardhanram Tripatlii about whom enough has 
already been said. (2) The second was Ichharam Suryaram Desai a 
Bania of Surat who started the weekly paper called The Gujrati ” 
which is still conducted by one of his sons. Partly from a business 
point of view and partly out of love for the religious lore of India, he 
busied himself with the publication of almost all the important post- 
Vedic religious and philosophical works and the translations of most 
of them. His principal publications till the end of the nineteenth 
century were Gujrati translations of the Jnaiiesvari ’ and the 
^ Bhagavadgita ’ with the commentary of Cidghanrinanda, Panca- 
das! "" and " Vivekananda Vicaramala. His masterpiece, so to say, 
is however an independent work called * Candrakanta ’ wherein he 
has, in the form of a narrative, tried to explain the doctrine of the 
Vedanta pliilosopliy of the J^ariikara school. The public thought 
that he had got the first two parts of that work composed by a 
Brahman of Unjah near Patau in North Gujrat and palmed them 
oft as his own compositions and flung volleys of questions at him. 
So in the preface to the third part he explained that the work was the 
outcome of the notes that he had made of the teachings of certain 
Samnyasins at Broach and Surat and of his reflections thereon and 
naively admitted that personally he was not competent enough to 
solve the doubts of other people. Although the subject is not 
treated by him in a scientfic manner and there is no logical connec- 
tion between the three parts, the Pauranic style adopted therein 
^ ^ ^ caught the' imagination of the strictly orthodox people and it is 
--widely read ewn to ; this day by those who have no access to the 
: .V ^ oiiglaal works -third great personality to be rec- 
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koned with in this connection is that of Pandit Nathuram Sharma 
who gave up all wordly pursuits at an early age and devoted 
his time exclusively to a preparation for the realization of the 
Self and rendering such help as he could to others in doing so. He 
lias his Asrama at Bilklia in Kathiawad and from there he has been 
editing works on the Advaita ^philosophy from time to time even to 
this day,^ (^0 The fourth is Sriman Nrsiriihacrirya;,a Visnagara Nagar 
Brahman who founded at Baroda an association called '^Sreyassa- 
dhaka Adhikarivarga ’ ( lit. a class of qualified men striving for the 
attainment of the highest bliss). This association was joined inter 
alia by such men of marked ability as Kausikram V. Mctlia, Narma* 
dashankar D. Mehta, Chhotalal Kevalram, Nagindas P. Sanghvi 
and others. They had under his guidance started two monthlies 
called ^ Mahiikala’ and l^rdtahkala’ and each according to liis attain- 
ments contributed articles thereto on subjects calculated to elevate 
t!;e human soul, including philotopliy. Xlie Acarya himself also 
composed devotional songs intended to be sung at tlieir periodical 
meetings and published books and palmphlets for the spiritual uplift 
o! his followers so iliat the}’’ may be the better prepared for the 
realization of the liighcst ideal of the Advaita philosopliy e. f;. 
‘Siddhanta Sindhu,’ ‘Bhamini Bhusapa’ &c. (s) Kahanji Dharamji, 
a Bhatia gentleman of Bombay and (6 ) Bhagubhai Phatehchand Kar- 
bhari, a Bania gentleman of Ahntcdabad have ako made substantial 
additions to the literature ot this period by publisliing several books on 
topics connected with the Vedanta philosophy of tlie Samkara school. 
(7) Narayana Hemachandra had also done his little bit for the cause by 
publishing small brochures on such topics and lastly, the Sanatana- 
dharmapracaripi Sabha, the Veda Dharma Sabhft, Adhyatma 
Jhanaprasaraka Mandala, Saddharmasadhaka Mapdala, Jnanaprasaraka 
Sabha, Valod Dharmahita Sabha, Jnanagrahaka Sabha, Vedokta 
Dliarmasi-avana Sabha and other minor associations have done the 
work of popularizing the principles of the Vedanta philosophy by 
editing periodicals and books which were mostly translations of 
original Sanskrit works such as the ‘Yoga Vasi^pha ’ ‘ PancadaiJ ’ and 
others. There were of course a host of other minor authors and 
translators but it is not possible to refer to them individually witliin 
the limits oi this short article. 
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ir. Reviewing the work of this class of writers on the whole 
one finds that the followers of the Advalta school were the first to 
take advantage of the increasing literacy of the masses, that with a 
few exceptions they selected only such of the Sanskrit works for 
translation or wrote only such treatises as would be appreciated by 
people in whom faith rather than intelligence predominated and 
who were therefore likely to be satisfied with a knowledge of only 
the principles of the Advaita philosophy, that those w'ho selected 
the more critical works like the ‘Saddharma Samuccaya’ and 
‘Sarvadarsana Sariigraha’ for translation were men who could not 
command respect from the scholars of the day and that unlike the 
authors of the by-gone age the majority of them preferred the 
newly-introduced prose style which did not require much effort on 
the part of the reader to grasp the author’s meaning and thus 
enable him to concentrate his sole attention on the subject itself. 

12 , It will have been observed from what has preceded that 
whereas there were only a few persons till the end of the first half of 
the nineteenth century who having studied the original works on 
the Advaita philosophy thought over the subject and gave the 
benefit of their study and reflection to their comparatively illiterate 
brethren, there was a large number of persons who did that in 
the second Italf of that century ; that this was due to two causes, 
namely (t) the spread of literacy amongst the inhabitants of the 
province through organized schools run by the Department of Public 
Instruction and (2) the increased facilities of giving publicity to one’s 
work afforded by the printing press and periodicals, that there was 
a gulf of difference between the calibres and the lines of activity of 
the writers who had received higher education through the English 
language and those who had received primary education only 
through the Vernacular ; that the former class of writers was busy 
bringing out such works as would create in the minds of the members 
of their own class a reverence for their own ancestors and a sense of 
appreciation of the legacy left by them, and hold out before them a 
variety of ideals which was the result of an assimilation of their 
• past heritage with the present acquisition from their Western 
mwters ; and that therefore the original worlts on the Vedanta philo- 
sophy and tfansktions of some of the ancient works thereon, which 
were brought out in that (»ntuty were of an inferior order. It |s 
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gratifying to note that their successors In the first quarter of the 
present century have bridged that gulf by bringing out several 
excellent translations of standard works and several original works 
calculated to train up the Gujrati readers to follow the critical 
method employed by the founders of the Saiiikara, Ramanuja and 
Vallabha schools. Thus (i) R. B. Kamalashankar P, Trivedg an 
eminent Oriental scholar of a very high order, published his 
literal translation of "$amkarabhasya' between a, d* 1907 and 1910 ; 
(2) Acbarya Anandshankara B. Dhruva, an equally eminent scholar, 
published his translation of Sribhasya ' in 1913 ; (3) Kavi Nanalal 
Dalpatram published a poetical translation of the Bhagavadgita in 
1910 ; (4) Ranchboddas Vrindavandas brought out his ‘^Pustiniargiya 
Siddhanta' in the same year ; (5) Manilal Chhabaram put before the 
public his translation of the ^Atmapurana' in 1907 ; and (6) Ichharam 
Suryaram, proprietor of the Gujrati Press and (7) Bhiklisu Akhaiida- 
nand, Secretary of the Sastu Sahitya Pracharaka Mandala, brought out 
during this period several important works and translations, having 
got them prepared by able hands. 

13. It should not however be believed that there are no 
more standard works to be brought to the knowledge of the Gujrati 
reading public. Thus a translation of the principal Upanisads to- 
gether with notes as to the interpretations put upon some of the oft- 
quoted texts by the Acaryas, critical translations of several learned 
treatises in Sanskrit such as the Mandukya Upanisad with the 
Karikas of Gaudapada, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhlsya-Varttika by 
Suresvara, the ' Saiiiksepa Sariraka ' of Sarvajna Muni, the 'Anu- 
bliasya ’ of Vallabhacarya, Sarvadarsanasamgraha ’ of Madliva, 

^ Siddhantalesa ' of Appaya Dlksir, Advaitasiddhi * and Siddhanta- 
bindu ' of Madhusudaiia and other independent works, based upon a 
comparative study of the Vedanta doctrine and those of European 
philosophers like Plato, Hegel, Schlegel, Sdiopenhauer and others 
would be very useful in enlightening the philosophically-minded 
amongst the Gujratis, and if some of the capable Gujrati graduates 
who fortunately are many in this age, gird' up their loins to supply 
this want they would be earning honorable places for themselves 
in the galaxy of the eminent Vedinims of'Gujrat, for they would 
thereby be rendering very valuable-- services to their province and 
their mother-tongue* ' ' ' - ' 


TfiE PHILOSOPHY OF JiVA GOSVAMIN - by Prof. Umfsii 

Chandra Boattacharji, m. a. 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper vittcmpts to present in brief outline some of the 
Kauing concepts of Jiva Gosvrimin’s philosophy. Jiva belongs to the 
Bengal Sciiool of Vaisnava philosophy — and he is so important here 
iliat w c might even call him the founder of the scliooL He v\ as no 
doubt preceded by Rupa and Sauatana and the writings of these no 
doubt prepared the ground and even inspired him in his efforts ( cf. 

Introduction) ; still, so far as philosophy proper is concerned, 
we find more of it in Jiva Gosviimin’s writings than in those of his 
pi'cdecessors. 

Jiva belongs to a welhknown group of writers from whom, 
however, he can be easily distinguished. He is not a mere com- 
mentator who has no importance apart from the original author on 
whom he comments. Flc has sufficient originality, it seems, 
to eiuillc him to independent consideration. 

Jiva's predecessors in thought were not confined to Bengal 
The two Bengali writers, Rupa and Sanatana, not only preceded him 
in lile and thought but were also related to him. Besides, there 
were others, even outside Bengal, who influenced his thought. 

( See TalUn - smhdcirbha, 4 ). As a matter of fact the whole heritage 
of Vaisnava thought was his ; he drew freely upon the Bhilgava'ta 
and other Puranas, tlae Vedanta-bh%a of Madhva and Ramanuja and 
also the Paiica-ratra school i in addition, he also utilised appropriate 
Sniti texts. In a sense, all the elements of his system may be traced 
in these authorities ; for, in no case wdll he ever lay down any im- 
portant proposition which is not at the same time supported by 
some authoritative text or other. Never-the-less, none of the texts 
■ from will give of the system that he has 

: his originality and his importance as a thinker« 

He brings together ideas scattered hr different places and' in different ' 

^ contexts ahd^lnakes a more or Jess coherent whole with them«. ■■ ^ “ 
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His philosophical magnum opus is his and his own com- 
mentary on it called the And what follows here is 

mainly based on these works. Jiva does not appear to have been 
studied in English yet, except perhaps in Prof. G. N. Mallik’s Th 
Philosophy of Vaipjava Religion ( Published by Motilal Banarsi Das 
of Lahore ). But there, as the very title of the book implies, Jiva is 
mixed up with other writers, and philosophy is diluted with 
religious faith and enthusiasm. 

The general plan of Jiva’s philosophy is more or less the same 
as that of the better known systems ; v-i^: i i ) a theory of Pramaijas, 
or, epistemology ; ( 2 ) a theory of ultimte reality, or ontology ; ( 3 ) 
a theory of Summun bonum — ot — and means for 
attaining it. 

1. EPISTEMOLOGY OR THEORY OF PRxiMlNAB 

So far as knowledge of ultimate reality is concerned, Sabda or 
Veda is our only source according to Jiva. In the 
Jiva considers a list of ten pramatias ; but the highest and most 
reliable aniong them is 

— P/uh'aZva is primarily of five kinds according to 
the five senses but there is the internal perception which 

takes place without the aid of any sense-organ. This gives us a list of 
six pratyaksas, each of which, again, may be of two kinds according 
to the well-known division of and Pratyakja may 

also be divided into and belonging to the seers and 

to the non-seers or ordinary men. The first is free from error, 
because, in fact, sahda itself is based on pratyak^a of this kind — the 
pralyal\m-^ that is to say, of the great seers who gave us the Vedas* 
But the sfc^qr^ or perception of the ordinary man is always 
liable to error. And when we speak of perception generally, we 
mean this pratyaksa and to this it is that sabda is superior. The 
pratyak^a of the great seers is the basis of iabda itself and is obviously 
the highest pramaija. The ordinary man's pratyaksa or perception 
is very defective as a pramaya ; sometimes, ^ it cannot give any 
knowledge whatsoever except with the aid of iabda. Sahda^ how- 
ever, is always independent of the other pram^v^s. This shows the 
superiority of iabda* ' ■ ' - 
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It has sometimes been suggested that what is perceived hy all — 
the universal ^ is the standard of truth. But this is im- 

possible ; we can never discover this universal perception, for the 
simple reason that we can never bring together the whole of the 
perceiving world. For similar reasons, the theory that truth is the 
perception {pratyaka)oi the greatest number, is also untenable.' 
So, this at any rate is certain that pratyak^a as 3, pratndif a is inferior 
to M’da. 

(ii)3[fflT!T ‘ — In the same way, also may be shown 

to be inferior to Mda. The gist of Jiva’s criticism may well be in- 
dicated by suggesting a comparison with the usual criticism of 
syllogism in Western Logic. After all, aigrTR is syllogistic ; and 
as the validity of the syllogism depends on that of the major 
premise, the validity of anunidna, according to Jiva, depends on the 
truth of the xyapti (sinfir) on which it is based. But this vydpti rela- 
tion is not always invariable and is not always true. Take for example 
the case of fire and smoke : smoke, no doubt, is a sign of fire, and 
the existence of fire can be inferred from the existence of 
smoke ; but it is not always true ; for, smoke may also rise when a 
fire is just extinguished. In that case, smoke is no indication of the 
existence of fire. 

The Vydpli or the major premise is only probable and never 
certain : It is not a necessary truth. Inference, therefore, is at best 
only a source of probable knowledge and is thus inferior to hbda 
which, it is claimed, gives certain knowledge. 

in some cases, inference may bring its aid to Uhda but in no 
Case an it contradict sabda \yithoUt being itself untrue. But there 
ate plenty of cases where truth can be known by sahda and hhda 
alone — inference being of no avail there. All these considerations 
establish the superiority of iabda, both to pratyah^a as well as to 
mum&na, 

■ The other pramdi;as do not deserve any detailed examination. 
t^Of, so far as they are valid> they involve one or other of the above 
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three pramMas and are valid only to that extent. They cannot be 
regarded as independent pmm&vas at all. That they involve either 

cr stgrrH or can be easily seen. They are : 

( iii ) gfn$ i. e. knowledge derived from the sayings of the 
gods and rfis. 

( iv ) grj rr w • — as when we know one thing A, hy being told 
that it is like B, 

( v ) 3 mfqT% : — e. g., if we know that a man does not eat by 
day but is yet fat, we can thence hmw that he eats by night. 

( vi ) anim' '■ — i- e- absence of an object, e.‘g., a pot in the 
room, known by its non-perception. 

( vii ) : — e. g., the knowledge that hundred is in thousand, 

( viii ) : — or tradition of which the origin is not known. 

( is ) 1 — i. e. knowing the nature and number of things 

by physical efforts, such as lifting or pointing out with fingers. 

Highest truth or cannot be known by any of these 

pmmUiiiiS. Animals no doubt are guided in their conduct of life by 
pratyahfa alone. But by no stretch of imagination can their know- 
ledge be regarded as knowledge of the higher realities. Among 
men, however, kbda is operative even from childhood. Even 
children derive considerable knowledge from the spoken words of 
reliable persons like their parents. Mere perception or inference 
or any of the other minor pramdijas, would not give them any im- 
portant knowledge. Higher knowledge, therefore, is possible only 
through Mda. 

( X ) frsf : — What, then, is this iabda ? Certainly not any 
statement that may be put forward as free from error. But it is 
the iastras and as the fountain-head of all Mstras, the Vedas. Ssstras 
like wdiich follow the lead of all the Vedas are also valid 

sabda-pramHija. But the words ascribed to Buddha cannot be valid 
iflMfl-pramaija ; for, the Mstras which ascribe a divinity to him 
and might thus be understood as suggesting that his words are in- 
fallible, also say that he promulgated his teachings only to delude- 
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the demons — ( 

SarvarSafhvMmt^ Cal. Edition^ p. 9 ). 


The Vedas, of course, are infallible. Objections to their in- 
fallibility have been raised frequentty enough, but they have been 
met. Jive does the same, without, however, contributing any 
thing new to the old stock of arguments in favour of the Vedas, 
But along with a few other writers like Vijnanabhiksu, Jiva advances 
a modified theory of sabda-pramdija^ according to which the 
Puranas are equally valid with the Vedas. Among the Puranas, how- 
ever, some are of higher authority than the others — i. e., the 
Puranas which speak of Visnu are of a superior order. Among these, 
again, the Bhagavata is the highest. It is needless to say that all these 
conclusions of JIva are supported by a heap of quotations, mainly 
taken, however, from these Puranas themselves. If this unique 
position claimed for the Bhilgavata is challenged on the ground that 
the great did not comment on it, and, therefore, 

perhaps did not consider it of sufficient value, Jiva’s answer would 
be that even $amkara recognised the value of the Bhagavata’: and 
though he did not comment on it, he wrote many h3mins ( ) 

inculcating the Bhagavata ideas ( )• 

It wdll appear from the above that Jiva's philosophy is mainly the 
philosophy of the Bhagavata. Of course, it is ballasted, so to say, 
by ideas gathered from elsewdiere, such as the writings of Madhva, 
Ramanuja and others. ( cf. TaUva-Samdnrhha^ 28 ). 

2. OBTOLOGY 

What, then, is this philosophy of the Bhagavata as Jiva 
expounds it ? 

(z) As or individuM soul : the individual or finite soul is 
distinct from God, The absolute monism or of Samkara 

is unacceptable to Jiva Gosv^min, He seeks to establish his con 
elusions in this matter by first combating the theory of or 

wm atid We have not space here to reproduce his arguments 
nor .need this be done, for the arguments against the theory 

are mainly .the same in all cases. Jiva’s position in this matter is 
„ indicated iii 43, read with Baladeva^s commentary 
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In a sense, the finite ( Jiva ) and infinite Soul are one ; just 
as an old Brahman and a young Brahman, or a black Brahman and a 
white Brahman are one as Brahman, i. c. so far as the class ( ) 
is concerned. But they are different as individuals ( 5 tn% ) ; and so 
are the finite and infinite souls difierent from each other as 5qr(% or 
individuals. 

There is an incomprehensible ( ) power of god which 

makes this peculiar relation possible. Like heat in the sun, this 
power inheres in God and it rules and regulates whatever is other 
than God, such as Fralirli, KOJa and Karma, which are different 
from God and yet are in Him. The individual souls also have 
their being in Him ( “ but they cannot in 

any way affect his being or limit Him. This relation is like that 
obtaining between the several senses on the one hand and the 
srnrr ( or chief sense ) on the other. 

The finite souls have the attribute of self-consciousness and are 
indivisible, unitary and unchanging. They are subtle and atomic 

) in character, i. e. do not occupy space, yet pervade by con- 
sciousness ( ‘ — Sarva-samvadini, p. iii ) and influence 

the whole of the organisms which they ma)’’ inhabit for the time 
being, just as a smelling object may remain at one point of space 
and yet spread its smell far and wide. The jlva is an ego— the 
subject of the consciousness of ‘I’ It is a knower, a 

doer ( tiscfr ) and also the enjoyer ( )• Numerially there is 

a plurality of and each living organism is inhabited by a 

discrete jiva ( ‘ smr: ' — Sarva-Saihvudint, p. 105 ). 

Jiva Gosvamin’s idea of the soul is mainly based on Bhagavata, 
xi. 3. 38. 

( b ) The Absolute or Infinite Soul : — 

Along with other Vaisnava writers from Ramanuja downwards, 
Jiva Gosvami also strenuously combats the theory. The 

ultimate reality according to him is of course one, but it is not an 
unqualified one — it is not a reality without attributes. On the 
contrarj', like Spinoza’s substance, it has an infinity of attributes of 
which the chief can be enumerated. And this substance may be 
looked at from different angles of vision — it has different aspects — 
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and may thus be differently conceived. The development of Jiva’s 
conception of the Absolute hinges upon the Bhagavata text, 
i. 2 , Ii., viz.— 

fra: gi:3rra?r5tr»3t i 

The ultimate Reality or Absolute is one ( ) without a 
second. It is consciousness — and consciousness is its inner essence 
as well as its outer form or jtsrf . It has powers ( ) which in- 

here in it but are distinguishable from it and, therefore, qualify it. 
When we fully comprehend these pow'ers in Him, He is called 
but when these powers are not comprehended and He 
appears as a being without attributes, He is called guc. ( Cf. Sana- 
sathvAdinl, p. 

And as the indwelling spirit — the regulator, the doer and the 
thinker in us all. He is called the Soul of Souls or tRUrfUr- The 
is different from the individual souls though present in each 
of them and it is an aspect of the Aboslute.' It is an aspect of the 
Aboslute as creator of the world. 

A complete understanding of the nature of the Absolute is thus 
impossible without an tinderstanding of the world which manifests 
Him — is his body, so to say, and as such, is an attribute of Him. 

( c ) TVorlJ : — 'Agreeing with other Vaisnava writers, Jiva 
regards the world as real and creation as a fact. But after all the un- 
conscious world and the conscious selves together make up the body 
) of the Absolute. ( Sarva-Sathvildinl, p. 133 ei seq.'). 

As to creation, Jiva rejects the or illusion theory and 

accepts the ttRuim-WT? or transformation theory. Brahma, as the 
material and tlie efficient cause of the world, makes the world out 
of himself : the world is nothing else. But in thus giving rise to a 
world out of himself, Brahma does not suffer any change or loss of 
essence. For, if that were the case. He would not be an ultimate 
reality at all. The world of change is Brahma and yet Brahma is 

, ' 1 TM* idea ii ftiso developed ip UitS, XIII, to whiok a refereaoe may 
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immutable. Creation, therefore, is a great mystery ! It only shows 
how inscrutable are the powers of the Absolute. Such powers exist 
even in some precious stones : how much more, then, should they 
exist in God ? 

HHTS5trn% sn?r ? #r i ” 

Sarva-sdthvAdini, p. 142. 

And hence Jiva concludes : — 

^ sgr 

( ibid., p. 143 ). 

This mysterious and inscrutable power of Brahma is what is 
meant by the ^rutis when they speak of Him as spinning the world 
round Himself like a spider weaving its own net ( Muni}- i. i- 7 )• 

But it should be understood that tlie different aspects of Brahma 
remain always distinguishable and do not get promiscuously mixed 
up. In the many-coloured cloth each thread or fibre has Its own 
individual colour wdiich it retains throughout and it is only the 
combined effect on the eye of the different colours of the different 
threads that gives us the perception of a many-coloured cloth. So, 
in God too, the difference between the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the 
regulator and the regulated, the conscious and the unconscious, re- 
mains throughout : these distinctions do not disappear nor do they 
get merged into each other ; collectively, however, they constitute 
the world* 

*m ^ SWR 3 Ni5t<i3W qnar 

1 % 5i;mf^wr*TrPff^r ^ • fWT 

I ” — ( Sarva-Sariivldini, p. 145 )• 

The world as a sequence of cause and effect and as differentiated 
into gross and subtle and conscious and unconscious objects, is, 
after all, the great soul with so many attributes and powers< - , ^ 
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“m- sjJTunr^r^^rsar ipr 

■” 45 nwTt^ ^ { ibid,, p. 145 )■ 

Jiva Gosvamin belongs to the school of and regards 

God and world, cause and effect, creator and created as non-different 
in essence and yet different as manifestation — as aspects of the same 
substance; and the entire system of relations is a great, incompre- 
hensible mysteiy. 

( d ) gtwr - The Absolute as defined above is none other than 
Krsna. For this, among other things, proof is found in the famous 
Bhagavata text, i. 3. 28, “ — The theory of 

Avat&ras and their different kinds is a subject of minute examination 
by Vaisna%'a writers and Jiva is no exception to this rule. And the 
conclusion to which they are generally led — specially those who 
pin their faith on the Bhagavata • — is that Krsna is not an avatara 
only — He is very much more than that — He is Bhagavan him- 
self, i. e., the Absolute conceived as manifesting itself in all its 
glories — the Absolute conceived along with its power This 

concept of piiiuer ( t^rfrE ), as different from the subject having the 
power ( )j yet inseparable from Him, gives us the concept 
of 

But here perhaps we go beyond'the limits of philosophy proper 
and enter into the domain of a well-known, m3'Sterious faith 
which has held sway for centuries in India. 

3. THE SUHMUM BONUM 

For want of a better term, the Sunimim Boutwi according to all 
Vedantists and, therefore, also, according to Vaisnava Vedantists, 
toay be described as But this state of Muki has been 

variously conceived and various phases are assigned to it. It may 
be possible under different relations with the Absolute (such as 
living in the same plane of existence with him, or by his side, &c. ) 
and thus gfe may be of different kinds. But it is an existence — 
it is life and not annihilation and it is a life with all bliss and all 
happiness. 

The means — and according ro Vaisijavas, the only means — 
for attaining thus mukii, is Of hhakti again, various forms are 
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there. And different means may have to be adopted for the 
generation and development of this bhaUi itself. Into these details, 
however, space forbids us to enter. We may briefly note here that 
the highest phase of this bhakti, according to Bengal Vaisnavism and 
therefore, according to Jiva also, is sfirfif— or, more briefly, 
Strictly speaking, this prlti is not what is usually implied by niuhti ; 
yet, it can be described as a form of mukti, in so far as it implies a 
state of existence which is free from the .trammels of worldly life. 
It is a life of eternal devotion and service to the Lord — a service 
wliich expects no reward but springs spontaneously from an overflow 
of love for the Lord. However one may describe it, this is 
the higtest mode of spiritual existence to which the individual soul 
may aspire — it is his Snunnuni Eomtm. 

Conclusion 

It will be seen from the above very brief summary that, in many 
of his ideas, Jiva Gosvamin was perhaps not very original. And it 
must be said to his credit also that he did not pretend to be so 
eitbiCr. He preferred to pass only for an expounder of the ideas 
contained in books which had already become canonical, his special 
care, however, being the Bhtlgavata. But inspite of all these limita- 
tions, it may be claimed on his behalf that he endeavoured to bring 
together ideas that were floating about in the writings of Vaisnavas 
like Madhva, and Ramanuja, and others, and, by an eclectic syn- 
thesis, he attempted to establish the superiority of the 
theory. 

The chief thing that strikes one in his philosophy is his theory 
of the Absolute. That the Absolute is' equivalent to Kpspa is not 
very new in his time. But the Absolute as, at the same time, 
Brahma, Bhagavan, and Baninmlma, is a bold idea. Even here, no 
doubt, he had his predecessors and he avowedly bases his theory 
on a Bhagavata text. Nevertlieless, in the whole range of Vedanta 
literature, we do not find many who have elaborated this concept 
of the manifold character of the Absolute •— the idea of a great 
diversity mysteriously held together in a greater Unity — with equal 
emphasis and courage and faith. 
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CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
TANTRAS — Bv Chintaharan Chakravarti, m. a , alcttta 


It his been sliown in a separate paper' how the advocates of 


But there was the other side of the picture as well There were 
„opk“ ho "ere loarh to recognirc the aurherhy ol .he ,a„,na. 
Ud there .vas a heated controversy raging alitioj eonstari.ly as re 
Lds the value and importance of the tantras. The general attitude 
tf a good many modern scholars towards the tantras isalsoan>thi g 

but favourable. 


In spite hiowever of the fairly hoary antiquity and wide-spread 
popularity of tautra rites - in spite of all attempts on the part of the 
upholders of tantricism to prove the Vedic origin of these, some, at 

kist if not all, of these practices had drawn upon themselves the 
unfaUurablc criticism of a section of the people from an eaily date 
This was the case not only In India, butelsewhere outside India as well 
with regard to rites similar to those of the tantras. \V e are to d that 
things went so far in Rome that phallic worship became an intolerable 

nuisMceandhadtobeputdowmby die senate on account of the 

more than unusual immorality to wdiich it gave rise 


The chorus of denunciation should not however lead us aw’ay 
from the fact thaftantra w^orship in general, 
Popularity of which has nothing objectionable in it, was 

Tantrioistn popular all over India. 

Indeed, Brahmanic worship all through is permeated by tantricism. 
There are bija-mantras, mflla-mantras, nyasas and many other 
chauaeristic features associated with tantricism that are found in 


of fa^irieitm — Indian Hislorioal Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. lU fi 
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Brahmanic worship of the present day. The popularity of tantricism 
is clearly testified to by the fact that tantra worship has found 
place even in strictly Vedic rites. Thus in Bengal the tantric 
goddesses - the sixteen mothers - have to be worshipped even on the 
occasion of the observance of Vedic sacraments like Annapr^sana, 
Upanayana^ Vivaha etc. Brahmans are required to undergo a tantric 
initiation in addition to the Vedic one. His tantric i^tamantra is 
even more important to him than his Vedic gayatrL 

Tantric counterparts of Vedic rites have also been added in 
course of time ( e. g. tantric Sariidhy^ etc.). Many of the cults of 
the village deities of different parts of India bear distinct stamp of 
the marked influence exerted by tantricism, thus testifying to its 
popularity.^ 

Even with the exception of the tantras and the works by the ad- 
vocates of them, many a work like the Puranas etc. are found to re- 
cognise their authority — nay in some cases their superiority over 
any other sastra,^^ This recognition does not of course pertain to 
the objectionable portion, as is clearly indicated by the wTitings of 
scholars like Bhaskara Raya, who have distinguished between good 
and bad tantras. 

Besides, some aspects of the tantras ( e. g. medicinal and yoga, 
consisting of the demonstration of various feats ) the results of 
which were more apparent than those of others had an undoubted 
influence on a very large section of the people. This is reflected in 
the line Medical science, Astrology and tantra create one's confix* 
deuce at every step 

Now to come to the adverse criticism of the tantras. Buddhist and 
Jain works refer to the practices of the- tantras;'' 
invariably in a spirit of denunciation. They 
speak ill -of these -practices ahat are not to be 
adopted by those who follow the right path. 


1, Cf* wf pap©r on the Cult of B^fO of EusUrn Beng&l { <1. A, S, B. 

voL XXVI, pp. zn ff. ) 

2. Frmcipk$ of fantrm — Artbur Avaioa, Vol. I., pp. 112 ff. 


I) ©nunc i at ion of 
Tantricism 

( I ) in Buddimt and 
Jain worki^ 
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They are even dubbed as or mal-practices. Even in popu- 

lar works like the Deiopado'a and NarmaniaJa of the polymath 
Ksemcndra and Bharatahdv&tnihhha of the Jainas a ridiculous 
and most detestable picture of tantric rites is sought to be drawn. 
Gunaratna, conm\enting on thQ Saddarhnasmniccaya of Haribhadra 
Suri ( Bib. Ind. ed. p. 300 ) has definitely put down the Kapalikas 
as nasiihts recognising neither good nor bad. 

Though elements of at least some of the tantra rites are met 
with in the Vedic literature and though the upholders of tantricism 
made attempts to prove the Vedic origin of the tantras, it must be 
admitted that they were from a very early period regarded as un- 
Vedic even in Brahmanic works. iSome of the Puranas and even 
some of the tantra Works themselves are 

( ii ) intmitravdrka - , , , , . , r • 1 

found to have recorded m definite terms the 
un-Vedic character of the tantras as a whole or at least of some sec- 
tions of them. This is done not only directly when the tantras are 
actually condemned, but also indirectly in places where different 
forms of worship ( e. g. Vedic, Tantric etc. ) are mentioned side by 
side. The tantric form as distinct from the Vedic form is some- 
times said to be specially^efficacious in the Kali Age. Bhilgavata- 
purana ( XI. 3. 47-48, XI. 5. 28 ), Brahmapurana ( as quoted 
by Raghunandana . in his Puriqoltivm-tatkia ) and Varaha Parana 
definitely prescribe the worship of Visnu and Mahadeva both 
according to tlie Tantras and Vedas. Yogini tantra ( xiii. 51 ) 
refers to Vedic and tantric dharma. Kulluka in his commentary 
on Manusaihhita ( II. i ) mentions two classes of Srutis, - Vedic 
and tantric. 

The un-Vcdic nature of the tantras w’as suspected as early as the 
lime of Kik'iisti-tailva-SfimUui, a maniuscript copy of which, written 
in transitional Gupta characters, is in the Durbar'Library of Nepal.' 
Rudrayanwla (ch. svii ) and Brahmayamala (ch. I -II) which 
describe how Vasistha, unable to,: attain perfection by the per- 
formance of Vedic rites, had to take lessons from Buddha in 
tantricism, point to the inferiority of the Vedas and hence the 
un-Vedk character of tantricism. NityS-tantra ( Chap. I ) 

, 1 . K. P. Shaitr! — A caf. of Palm-leaf d- selected paper Mss, belonging 
to i)Kr6ar Likaf*. 10, 137, Preface p. Lxxvii, ' 
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admits the un-Vedic character of the Cakra worship of the tantras. 
The Sidddantatantras of the South which claim for themselves 
a Vedic origin ( ^ivcidmita ofNiIakaniha — S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
—University of Madras— 1930—p. 4 ) have been put down as uii- 
Vedic in the Fdyiisamhitd as quoted by Appayadiksitajn his Sivdrlm- 
mayid'ipiM under Brahmasiltra ( IL 2. 38 ), 

Some people again, like Bhaskara-Raya ( Setiibandha p. 4 ), and 
Mitra Misra, author of the Sinrti compilation called Vlramitrodaya, 
distinguish between Vedic and un-Vedic tantras. The Viramitrodaya 
( Vol. L , p. 22 ) has quoted the VayUvSamhita in support of this 
distinction.^ 

Some of the tantras are also found to have borne something of 
a sort of ill feeling against the Vedas. One initiated into tantra 
rites was advised not to observe any Vedic ceremony. Apararka 
quotes one anonymous smrti text which states that Vedic sraddha is 
highly depreciable for one who has been initiated into tantricism.® 

One tantra work, the Kiihrauiidemnimatam, goes to demons- 
trate the need and superiority of the tantras over the Vedas and 
states that the Vedas being very old in age cannot lead to perfection . 5 
Other tantra works too have been clear in declaring the superiority 
of the tantras over the Vedas. The Kuldr^java ( xi. 85“) and 
Brahnajndnimuihiilantra point to tlie dignity of the tantras over 
the Vedas when they compare the former to high-born women 
and the latter to public women* 

Some of the tantra works again have unsparingly criticised 
the apparently revolting practices of tantric kulacara. The 
Sanatkumrira Samhiia states that external tantra worship should 


Til© Api hem lias been interpreted as referring to tbli dlitteolionirllb 
regard to Yaiaigava and PSfioatltra tantras m well. 

Z, YnjUmalk^a'^Samhitu ( Anaadasbrania Sanskrit Series, Poona ), p. IL 

S, H. F. Siiastri— it Oatalogm 0/ Palm 4 mf ami $$kcied Papif Mm^ !#• 
longing to ih& Durbar Library 0/ Mmpal ( n 

% ' ' ■ - ■ 


( iii ) in PuTana works 
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'.not in .general be .performed, but it may be performed by low 
caste people as it leads to little good. Those who follow Vedic 
injunction should perform internal worship, implying thereby, as 
is explicitly pointed out by Laksmidhara, commentator of the 
SciundarycfAaharl ( p. 107 of the Mysore ed. ), that outward rites are 
uii-Vedic, Laksmidhara in another place of his work definitely 
( p* 130) states that kiila rites are un-Vedic. 

Some of the Puranas are also found to have been quite outspoken 
in their condemnation of the tantras. They not only try to under- 
mine their value as being un-Vedic but also assert that they lead 
astray the people who are not on their guard. 
Rudra says to the sage Agastya in the Varaha- 
purana ( 70. 41 ; 71. 9, 53-SS ) the 

tantras were compiled by him for deluding the people* fallen from 
the Vedic path. In another place it is stated how, at the request of 
Visnu, !>iva compiled the tantras with the same object and wrongly 
showed how a good deal could be attained with the least effort 
(70. 

The Kurmapurana { Purvabhaga —XIL 255-9) also says the 
same thing. The of Bhattoji has quoted from 

the Vasisdia Purana, Linga^ Brahmavaivarta®, Skanda*", Parakra*, 
and Sotasamhita, similar passages which seek to demonstrate the 
unauthoritativeness and deceptive character of the tantras. 

Some people went so far as to advise complete social ostracism ; 
of the followers of the tantras. Any act of social intercourse with 
them was to be followed by expiatory rites. Apararka" has quoted 
an anonymous Smrti text which says that one should see the sun 
even if he happens to have a look at the Kapalikas, Salvas or 
Paiupatas, and should be pure after taking a bath if he touches them. 
According to the Kurniapurana { Uparibhaga, ch. xv), one should 
not even do the honour of speaking to Paficaratras and Pisupatas. 

I. Aocordlug to tile Mmrma^Bmdm also tantra rltas that appear to b« 
mtf »asy w«r« meant to delude the people. 

[ . ’ ^ Shmmm-4^mum ( uttara-bM§u , 

I.-- c a. p. ii, - ■ ; -y , 
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According to the Sambapuraija quoted in the Viramitrodaya 
( Vol. Ij p. 24 ), Tantras should be resorted to by persons fallen 
from Vedic rites and afraid of Vedic penances. 

The tantric denunciation has been sought to be traced in early 
dharmasastra works too. A passage of Apa- 
^ ^ worl-s rfr'**^***'^* stain ha is supposed by Apararka ( p. 13)10 

have reference to the unauthoritativeness of 
Saiva rites and practices. The passage in question, however, does 
not mention the Saivas by name. What it says is that practices 
coming in conflict with those of the Vedas are devoid oi authority. 

Several versts of Manu have been interpreted as referring to 
tantra rites in an unfavourable way. Thus Apararka in his com- 
mentary on Yajnavalkxa (1. 7-p. 12-14 ) 'S of opinion that Manu 
( xii, 95-96 }, who mentions srutis beyond the pale of Vedic 
literature, implies reference to the .scriptures of the Saivas etc., i. e., 
the tantras. 

It is however a fact that Manu ( xi. 63 ) expre.ssly condemn.s 
abhicara which is found both in die Atharvaveda and some of the 
tantras. He includes it in the list of Upa-patakas or minor sins. 

The revolting rites of the tantras - specially the .satlcarmas - do 
not seem to have ever been hailed as conducive to religious merit. It 
may be that it was owing to the advocacy of some such rites that the 
Atharvaveda had to fitce a strong wave of popular aversion agaimst 
itself and had to demonstrate its merit before it could be 
accepted as genuine and pure — a Veda proper. The volume of criti- 
cism levelled against the tantra also, both in earlier and modern days, 
seems to be based on these. Severe penances have been prescribed for 
magic rites performed, with the intent of doing harm to enemies, in 
various old works like Jpastamba Dhartiiasatra. ( I. 9, 26-27 )> 
Baudhetyana” ( II. I. 2. 16 ), Gaulma Dharmasutra ( 25. 7 
Manusaihh'M ( i-x 290 ), Yitjmv(tU:ya smHhilA ( III. 289'. And this 
represents the attitude of uot a very weak and negligible section of 
the people towards these rites. 

The use of wine even in iracrifices was resented at a very early 
period. That such a feeling of resentment existed as early as the 
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tiEie of Patafijaii or even earlier is shown by a verse quoted by him 
which wonders how wine which was the source of all evil could 
lead one to heaven if taken on the occasion of a sacrifice. V 

Kiimarila in his Tantravirtika, Saiiikara in his bliasya on the 
BrahmasHtras (II. 2.45 Purusottama in his Bha^yaprakMa on 
Vallabhicarya’s Anubhasya ( 11 . 2. 42 ) and Appaya Diksita in his 
Veidnlahalpataniparmahhzvo^ll son^t to prove the iinauthorita- 
tiveness ot tlie tantras^ or sections of them, at least among, the higher 
class people, on account of their un-Vedic character.® 

The most curious thing with regard to these denunciations is 

tk= 7 m»l (“li"grftegara and contempt 
among the different that the tollowers of one sect bore against 
those of another. The Vaisnavas were out- 
spoken in their attack of the views of the Saivas and the §aktas and 
vice versa. Thus the Pahearatra school of the Vaispavas denounced 
the Saiva and Sakta rites in most definite terms. All kinds of 
heinous offences and revolting practices are found to have been 
associated with the Sfiktas by the followers of Caitanya in Bengal 
( Vol. IV, p. 247ff. ). Vedottama in his P&hcammpranm%tya 
not only makes an attempt to undervalue the Saivas and Saktas bv 
declaring their scriptures to be un-Vedic and hence unacceptable, but 
also by declaring them to be nothing but the fabrication of an 
ordinary person named Mahesvara. In a similar way the Vaisijava 
tantras were supposed in some quarters to be the composition of a 
cheat called Vasudeva.* 

One sub-sect would also often find fault with another. 
Among the Saktas we find the Kaulas finding fault with the 
Pa^us and the Pasus and others levelling attacks against the views 

1- I — — — 

•ft?! ^ iTwifj;, t^ir 1%' fiij; ajjiifT ii 

— MahSbhapa 1. 1, 1, According to the commentator this refers to 

the use of wine in the SautrSmatii sacrifice. 

S, IniO'Arjian-Races — B. Chands, pp, 99»101. 

», STcmtra-pramatppa of YSmunSoSrya 
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and practices ol the Kaulas. Laksmidhara, commentator of the 
Saundarya-laharl of Samkara, seems to be the most pronounced in 
his vituperations against the Kaulas. He, however, was himself a 
Sakta, being a worshipper of ^rividya or a lollower ol what is called 
Samaya-marga. In his commentary on verse 31 of the work of 
Saihkara he gives lull and clear expression to all his views on this 
point. He lays bare the mal-practices and laults of all the sixty four 
authoritative works of the Kaulas one alter another. A very in- 
teresting illustration of this sort of mutual vilification is also afiorded 
by the commentators ( belonging to different Tantra sects ) of two 
sections of the Brahnasutras { 11, 2. 7-8 ) which are supposed to 
record denunciation of Tautric doctrines. ' 

Bhaskara Raya ( Setiihmidha p. 24 ) attempts to meet this atti- 
tude of mutual mud-throwing by supposing that particular passages 
in a tantra speaking ill of any sect, school or work arc not to be 
talccn literally but as seeking to emphasise the excellence of the 
particular work or the sect in the work of which such passages are 
met with.^ 

It may be that it was owing to this mutual fault finding that 
one did not like to or dare give out one’s religious professions in 
public. It is thus laid down that one though inwardly a Sakta 
should outwardly sliow himself as a Saiva and pose as a Vaisnava 
in the public. 5 

The several arguments that we may gather from this chorus of 

denunciation may be pointed out here. Some 

Coaoiusion. . 

ot the revolting practices of tantras were un- 
doubtedly the most potent cause that excited a volume of criticism 
against tantras in general. Then there was apparently no clear Vedic 
authority for the theories and practices of the tantras. Nothing 
without the direct or indirect sanction of the Vedas could claim the 
respect of Vedic Aryans. The detractors put forward arguments to 

1. C. Chakravarti — 5?gr# fpsrRfiHtre! t Sanskrit Unhiiya Furmt 
Pairikn— Vol Xm,pp, 3i4 ff. ) 

8, ysmaWwaro Tonira with Settibandhat A. S.S.)p. Si 

8. 3T;!T: 5rW! W: I ■ 

88 f Pftthak 0<»n. VoM 
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prove their un-Vedic character.' First, they said, there was no 
direct Vedic statement in support of tantra rites and theories while 
some of them were actually at variance with those of the Vedas. 
Why is a separate initiation required for tantra rites, they ask, even 
for one who has undergone Vedic initiation, if the tantras rue not 
different in essence from the Vedas? In practice, too, they say, the 
tantras are much in vogue among the low class people ( who were 
apparently beyond the pale of Aryandom ) and as such, a social 
stigma seems to have attached to the followers of the tantras. 
Neither arc the tantras found to have been included in the list of 
fourteen rccongised branches of learning. 


It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the denuncia- 
tions of the tantras were not wholly unmerited. People had begun 
to take part in ail kinds of excesses from an early period under the 
cover of tantricism. As a matter of fact the tantra rites tliat have 
b^cn tabooed for the ordinary man for the oxessive difficulty in- 
volved in their performance' came to be regarded as the easiest 
nmans leading to salvation. The popular view with regard to these 
rites is reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapaiika ( ^aiva 
devotee ) in the Maltavilasa ( I. 7 ) of Mahendravarman of the 
Pallava dynasty. He is glad that Lord Pasupati has found an easy 
way to salvation, e, g., through enjoyment resulting from the 
drinking of wine and locking at the face of the beloved lady. The 
Karpuramafijari ( 1. 23-24 ) of Rajasekhara echoes the same thing 
when the Kaula path is praised in that it makes provision for the use 
of meat and the wane and when the Lord Pasupati is eulogised for 


his sliowing the path of salvation through sexual enjoyment and 
wine. In fact there had actually come a time when, as Prof. Bendall 
has put it in the introduction to his edition of Sik^-samnccaya, the 
tantras developed a form of religion which was brought to the 


level of very thinly veiled Kamaastra. The tantra form of worship 
had at chat time actually reached such a stage of abject degeneration 

1, JgamapraiBStiKa of ysamnaoSrya, pp. 7, 10. 

I, Tho KulBrpsTa ( II. 1£2 ) goes *0 far as to say that it is easier to lie 
aowtt OB a bed of swords or to enter one’s head into the month of a 
tl*« ihao lo perform the Ka«lB rites of the tantras. 
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at the hands of at least a section of its followers that it naturally 
invited "all kinds of vituperationagainst it in general. 

It should, however, be remembered that one would be little 
justified in identifying the Tantras with these apparently revolting 
practices alone. They actually formed only a part of the Tantras 
and were meant only for the selected few' who achieved complete 
self-control and were unmoved by all temptations. It was with a 
view to dissuade ordinary people from the observance of these very 
difficult practices that the Tantra and Purana works are found to 
speak adversely and in unequivocal terms against them.® It is true 
that these practices have been the source of much evil owing to 
their misuse, but it is equally true that in spite of their seemingly 
little spiritual value they are reported to have been assiduously ob- 
served with good results and without any harm by more than one 
admittedly great spiritual leader. 

But whatever might have been the value of these mystic rites 
there is no denying the facts that even leaving these out of account 
there is enough in the vast Tantra Literature that has nothing objec- 
tionable in it, but much that has intrinsic value. 

The Tantras may at first sight appear to be un-Vedic, but up- 
holders of Tantricism have taken pains to prove the Vedic origin 
of particular rites and mantras as also the intimate connection be- 
tween Vedic and Tantric literature. Bhaskara Raya is of opinion 
that the Tantras are Smrcis and that they are supplementary to the 
JnSnakanda or Upanisads, as Manusmrti etc. are supplementary to 
the Karmakapda portion of the Vedas.® As a matter of fact, differ- 
ent people have attempted in different ways to find for the Tantras 
a place among the’fourteen branches of learning. Bhiskararaya in 
his Varivasy&ralmya includes it in dharma-Mstra. Madhusfldana 

1. Higher caste people according to some, were not to take part in these 
practices ( Eaghunandana — TithitaUva — HurgSpUjS section under 
halidana ). 

2. BhSskararSya — Setnbandha ( A. S. B.) p. 24. 

S. Betuhandha-^ Commentary on the Fawaftsfoara Tantra { A. 8, B.— p.4). 
Baubhngyahhnskara — Commentary on LaliiSnakaaranSmastotra ( N* 
S.P.p.231). 
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Sarasvati also^ in Iiis Prasthmaheda^ groups the Pa^upata and Vaisriava 
system under dharmaMstra. According to .Saiva Nilakautha^ 
^ivat(lijdavlyMiltaymtravy^^^ the Tantras fall under the Puranas, 

The trend of discussions on both sides^ however^ seems to in- 
dicate that neither the appreciations nor the denunciations of the 
Tantras as met with in earlier works should be taken* too literally. 
Bhaskararayaj as we have already pointed out^ truly says that de- 
tractions sometimes really aim at the emphatic appreciation of a 
particular sect or school. In this connection^ we would do well to 
remember what Apararka (13th century ) S2.y$ in his commentary 
on the Yajmvalkya Smnhitd (A. S. S. — p. 19 ) criticising Tantri- 
Cism in no favourable way: — The Tantras should not be 
condemned but still they have no authority or validity m ife/r 
parts This appears to be a very rational and impartial estimate 
of the whole thing. 
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SULTAN MAHMUD AND THE SAHIYA KINGS - by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, M. A., pb. 0., Professor, Dacca Unhersity. 


A great deal of misconception seems to prevail with regard to 
the Indian kings that opposed Sultan Mahmfid in his various 
expeditions. The object of this paper is to deal with a few of them 
whose identity seems to be certain, and any error about whom can- 
not, therefore, be excused on the usual plea of uncertainty of Indian 
history. 

First, about the kings Jaipiil ( Jayapala ) and Anandapala who 
organised repeated and most strenuous resistance against the 
Ghaznavid kings. The current tendency is to regard them as rulers 
of the Panjab with capital at Bathindah* and to clearly distinguish 
them from the Sahi ( Sahiya ) rulers of Ohind. Thus V. A. Smith, 
after referring to the extent of Jaipal’s dominions in the Panjab, re- 
marks : “Elliot mixes up the dynasty of Bathindah with that of the 
Sahiyas of Ohind, commonly called ‘ of Kabul ’, and so renders the 
whole story unintelligible.^” The same view is reflected in the re- 
cently pnblished Cambridge History of India Vol.lll. 1 hus we read ; 
'The Hindu Sahiya dynasty, founded by Lulliya the Brahman at the 
end of the ninth century, with its capital at Und on the Indus existed 
on sufi'erance for some time after the establishment of the Turkish 
power in Ghazni, but w-as extinguished by Mahmud, Oi the history 
of the kingdom of the Panjab, with’its capital at Bhatinda, little is 
known. Its position compelled its kings Jaipal I, Anandpal, Jaipal II, 
and Bhimpal the fearless to stand forth for a time as the principal 
champions of Hinduism, and though their end was unfortunate it 
was not dishonourable. On Bhimpal’s flight to Ajmer in loai 
his kingdom became a province of Mahmud’s empire.’* 

i 

1. Th« BBBie i« spelt, Bhatinda, Eatiada. Batbindah, Bhathindah eio. 

*. V. A. Smith -- Hariy Hiitory of ladia, Srd Editioa, p. 883, fn. 1. 

8, Camhridga History of India, You ni,^ 506, 
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It is difficult to imagine liow the error crept in, since a perusal 
of the accounts of Alberuni clearly shows that kings Ja3’'apala and 
Anandapala who opposed Mahmud were really kings of the Sahij-a 
dynasty of Ohind, commonly called ‘of Kabul.’ Alberuni gives the 
following list of the Brahmapa Sahij'a rulers of Kabul’ : 

I. Kallar. 2. Samand ( Samanta ). 3. Kamalu. 4. Bhim 

(Bhinia). 5. Jaipal ( Jayapala ). 6 . Anandapala. 7. Tarojana* 
pala ( Trilocanapfila ). 8. Bhimapala. 

Sir Aurcl Stein has already demonstrated how this list of 
Alberuni is amply corroborated by incidental references in Raja- 
rar afigi ni. For instance, Kamaluka Sahi and Bhima Sahi are referred 
to in connection with two kings of Kashmir, viz. Gopala Varmaand 
Kiemagupta, while in Lallij'a §ahi, who defied the authority of 
Samkaravarman, we can recognise, without much difficulty, the 
Kallara of Alberuni. As regards Trilocanapala, we get detailed in- 
formation in connection with the reign of Samgramaraja. All these 
kings are distinctly referred to as Sahi in Rajataranghji, and the 
capital of Lalliya Sahi and Bhima §ahi is expressly named as Uda- 
bhap 4 ^pura which has been identified as Ohind on quite satisfactory 
grounds.* 

It is not necessary to refer to other corroborative evidences, 
such as the coins of Samantadeva and Bhimadeva, and reference in 
Jami-ul-Hikayat to Kamalu, king of Hind. Enough has been said to 
establish the historial genuineness of the list of Sahiya Kings, as 
given by Alberuni, a contemporary of the last kings of the dynasty, 
and one whose long residence in India and acquaintance with 
Indian language gave him ample opportunity for ascertaining 
the truth. 

Now, Alberuni distinctly refers to Anandapala’s defeat at the 
hands of Mahmud, the capture of his son by the latter, and to the 
extinction of the dynasty in the time of MahmQd of Ghazni. Hardly 

1. Sftclbau -- Albenmi, Vol. 11, pp* IS ff. 

S, Btein ** Zw SSbis yon Kabul*’ ( Ffstginiss an Rndolf 

, Batli, pp. 1SB-SO0 )* 

** IiiiMsli f raiitlalinii-Pl isialasaiigi^i, T0I II, Hot® 
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any more proof is necessary to identify Jayapala and Anandapak who 
repeatedly fought with the Ghaznavid kings in Afghaiiisian^ with 
the Sahi}?'a rulers of the same names mentioned by Alberuni. Fortu- 
nately the accounts^ of Sultan Mahmud’s expediiicns also fully beat 
'out this view. 

Thus the first encounter between Jayapala and Sabuktigin took 
place between ''Ghazna and Lamghan.” We. are told that while 
Sabuktigin "^kdvanced from Gi)azna against Jaipalf’ the latter 
^hnarched on until he passed Lamghan and approaclied the 
territory of Sabuktigin.” This shows that the whole of trans-Indus 
territory^ comprising the kingdom ol Ohind^ belonged to Jayapala. 
That Jayapala also ruled over the Pan jab appears from the fact that 
when Jayapala was made a prisoner by Sultan Mahmiuk his son 
Anandnpala, according to Al-Utbi, was ruling over the territory on 
the other side of the Indus/ Further, in all the subsequent battles, 
Anandapak is represented as ruler of^tlie Panjab. 

The slightly different versions about the successors of Anatida- 
pak which we meet with in dilferent authorities on the expeditions 
of Sultan Mahmud, may at first cause some confusion, but it is not 
difficult to prove the suhstaiukl identity of the apparcniiy varying 
^accounts. 

A!“:Utbi docs not say anything definite about tl.ie death of 
Anandapak or his successors. Firishta mentions: that Anandapsk 
died shortly before 404 A. K. ( 1013 A. n. ) and was succeeded by 
^Jaipal, the second^ who was defeated by Sultan Mahimad in 
that year/ 

In course of his description of the very same expedition, with 
'almost identical details, Kizamuddin mentions the name of the king 

Pur-JaipM or Taru-Jaipal/ 

1. These acconni s are translated by llliot ( History of India* Vols* II mi 
IIL ) The outline is mainly based on the contemporary authorliy of 
Al-Utbl, supplemented by later writers like Hiaimuddio and Firishta* 

t llliot, It p. 27. 

3. Brlgg’s Firishtfti Vol. I, P* M. ■ ' : ' . - 

4* Billot, Hi p. 4St and fm {!). ■ f - - 

IFathakOaiLTAl 
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According to Al-Utbi, the nanje of the king who opposed the 
Sultan in this expedition was Nidar-Bhim. He elsew'here refers to 
Puru-Jaipal, and his son Bhimapala.' 

Now it is not at all difficult to reconcile these accounts. 
Firishta’s ‘Jaipal, the second’, is no doubt derived from Pur-Jaipal or 
Taru-Jaipiil of Nizamuddin, he having considered only the last 
portion of the name. Al-Utbi’s Nidar-Bhim or dauntless Bhim is 
apparently prince Bhimapala, son of Puru-Jaipal. As hlliot held long 
ago, Bhimapala was apparently the governor leit by Pur-Jaipal to de- 
fend the garrison, when the latter fled torvards Kashmir.® ;We may 
note a similar instance in the Filth expedition of Sultan Mahmud 
when he gained a great victory near the river of Waihind. Firishta 
refers in this connection only to the ruling king Anandapalas but 
according to Al-Utbi the battle was actually fought with Brahmana- 
pala, son of Anandapilla.* 

It is thus quite safe to infer from the statements of these 
whitens, that Anandapala was succeeded by Puiu-JaipSl, or Taru* 
Jaipal, and the latter by his son Bhimapala. Now if we turn to the 
list of Alberuni wc find that the successors of Anandap.ala were 
Tarojanapala and Bhimapala. It is obvious that Puru-Jaipll or 
Taru-Jaifal of Nizamuddin and Al-Utbi is identical with Tarojana- 
pala of Alberuni, Fortunately, some incidental references in Al- 
Utbi’s account place this identification beyond ail doubt. Thus Al- 
Utbi says that ( i ) Bhimapala was the son of Puru-Jaipal and (2) 
that Bhimapala’s uncle was captured by Sultan Mahmud. Alberuni 
also says that Bhimapala was the son of Tarojanapala and that a 
brother of Tarojanapala ( i. e. an uncle of Bhimapala ) w'as made a 
prisoner by the Muhammadans. Thus Tarojanapala must be 
regarded as ideiuical with Puru-Jaipal or Taru-Jaipal and we have 
hardly any difficulty in recognising in him the §ahi King Triloana- 
pala, who according to Rajaiarahgipi was helped by king SaiirgrSma- 
raja of Kashmir ( 1003--1028 A. D. ).s 

L IllioMI. pp. 38 ff., 47. 

% llUot, U. p. 4.n. 

». Brigg’* Firishta, Vol. I. p. 46. 

4. Emvt,II,p.83. 

J. JWiataraW Bk. YO, rr. 47-6#. 
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Thus, on the basis of all at'ailable accounts, we may safely re« 
construct the following genealogical Table, 

1. Ja5'ap|la ( died soon after Nov. 27, looi A. D. ) 

i _ 

2. Anandapala (died shortly before 1013 A. D. ) 


3. Trilocanapala ( died 1021 a . d ,;) Brahmanapak 

I ( probably captured by 

i Sultan Mahmud ) 

4. Bhimapak ( d. 1026 a. d. ) 

Each of these kings was the son of his predecessor. The date 
of the death of the last two kings is given on the authority of Albc- 
runi, and that of Anandapala on the authority of Firishta, as stated 
before. Jayapak according to all accounts^ burnt himself to death 
after his defeat and capture in the hands of Sultan Mahmud on 
27th November, loct a. d. 

' As has already been stated above, Al-Utbi refers to Anandpik’s 
son BrahmanapSla. As he is nowhere mentioned as having succeed- 
ed his father, it is permissible to hold that he was the son of Anauda- 
pak who is referred to by Alberuni as having been captured by the 
Muhammadans. 

It would thus appear that the rulers of the Pan jab, who fought 
with Sultan Mabnnnul were identical with the Sihiv'a Kings of 
Ohind ’ whose kingdom was practically confined to the Panjab, 


The existence of the SShi rule in the Panjab in the tenth eeniury A. D. 
is also proved by verse 43 of the KhajurSho inscription of Yasovarman 
published by BtShler in Ep. Indica, Vol. I, p. 120. The verso give* 
a brief history of an image of Vi?tiU which Yelovarraan eet up in a 
temple about the middle of the te-nih century A. D. The relevant 
portion was iranslr.ted by Tllhler a" follows : *■ The Lord of Phota 
obtained it from the KailSsa, and frem him SShi, the king of Kira, 
received it as a token of friendship ; from him afterwards HerarabapBla 
obtained it for a force of elephants and horses, and { Yahe^rman him* 
self ) received it from DevapSls, the lord of horses ( Fuyapoti)^ tho sob 
of ( HerambapBla ). ( Ep, Ind. Vol. I, p. IS4 ). Babler was certainly in 
error in taking SShi as a persona! name of the king of Kira. The term 
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after they had lost the trans-Indus territories. Even Firishta, on 
whose authority the Bhatinda theory has grown up, says that Jaya- 
pala rc-gncd “ over the country extending in length from Surhind 
to Lamghan, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmeer to Mul- 
tan”’. Thus Firishta, too, knew of only one kingdom and not 

two.*- There does not seem to be any reason to distinguish two 

dynasties, one of Ohind and another of Bhatindah, as V. Smith and 
others have done.* 

This brings us to the question of Bhatinda being regarded as 
the capital of liie line of kings referred to above. 

Al-Utbi says that shortly after his victory over Jayapala at 
Peshawar, in toot A. D., Sultan Mahmud conquered Waihind. Later 
writers, like NizaraudJin and Firishta, write the name of the place 
as Bitunda { or variants of it ) and add that it was the residence of 
Jayapala. Firishta elsewhere remarks that Jayapala resided in the 
fort of Bitunda for the convenience of taking steps to oppose the- 
Muhammadans. This Bitunda and variants of this name have been- 
identified with modern Bhatinda ( see fn. I. ) in the eastern Panjab, 



has always been used in coins and inscriptions as an epithet of the 
Kusban and other foreign rulers cf the Western and Korth-Western 
frontier of India and it was even applied, till a much later period, to 
the Muhammadan rulers tf India. Ibus the Kangra JvaiamnkhI 
Prasasti cf (ho 15th cr ntnry A. D. refers tc Sahi Muhammad, meanina 
the Saiyid Smperor of Delhi ( Bp. lud. Vol. I, pp. 190 ff. ). 

Bahler takes Sahi as the name of KirarSja, but if we regard it as 
an epithet it should ratht-r be taken as qualifying HorambapSla who 
overawed Kir.ir3ja by a display of his forces of horses and elephants. 
Kira is undoubtedly in Kaiigra district and is represented by Kira- 
grSma(videEp. Ind. Vol I, p.9S). tJo whether we take Sahi as aa 
epithet of KirarSja, or of Herambapala — a point full oi interest for 
the history of the SShi kings, but which cannot bo adequately dis- 
cussed here — there cannot be any doubt that the Sahi rulers exercised 
great power, either in Kangra itself or in its neighbourhood. 

1. Brigg’s Firishta Vol. I, p. IS. 

I. Iswari Prasad ( Mediaeval India, pp. 2 and 65 ) mentions the Sahiya 
kingdom and that of Bathinda seperately, and apparently regards 
them as distinct ones. Bo does Lane Pools ( Media«vni Tn.u._ iv 
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and this is the origin of the theory that Bharinda , was the capital; 
of Jayapak and his successors. Elliot has^ shown '.good ' reasons in, , 
favour of rejecting the reading Baiinda, and. accepting the reah name ■ 
ot the place as Bihand or Waihind, the modern Und or Hiind or 
Ohind.^ Elliot rightly argued that, if we take the place as Waihiiid 
( Und ), Mahmud's, march from Peshawar to that place can be easily 
understood, whereas, if we take the place as Bhatinda we have to 
suppose that lie crossed the^ Indus and'.several other ioaiiiing streams, 
marching through a hostile and difficult country. It may be further 
pointed out, that Firishta elsewhere remarks that ^‘'Mahmud enter- 
ed Mooltan, by 'the route of Baituiida Now this can be easily 
understood if Waihind is 'meant, but as Bhatinda is situated in 
eastern Pan jab, ' it is difficult' to imagine that Sultan MahmOd 
should have passed to Multan through that pkice. Then, again, if, as 
Firishta says, Bitunda was chosen as a strategic point for opposing 
the Muhammadans, Okind would be a much more likely place than 
Bhatinda in eastern Panjnb. 

Further, ns I have shown above, there can no longer remain 
any doubt that Jayapiik; and bis successers, vchose capital is supposed 
to have been at Bhatinda, vverc the Sahiya rulers referred to by 
Alberiiiii and Kalhaiia. The latter distinctlj- refers to Udabhfinda- 
piira as the capital of the SaJii kings dnd this Udabhandapiira 
has been satisfoctorily identified with Ohiiid.^ It is, therefore, 
a very strong aTguincnt in favour of Elliot’s vievv that the place cap- 
tured by Sultan Mahmful after his victory at Pcshaw’ar, and which 
is regarded by later writers as the capita! of Jayapala, should be taken 
as Waihind or Ohind, as this W’ould be quite in harmony with the 
evidence of Rajatarafigiril* 

The old identification of the place with Bhatinda was re-assert- 
ed by Raveny in a long and somewhat discursive note in his 
English Translation of Tabakati-KasiriA Ravenyk view was 

I, Elliot II, pp. 438-3. Tbi* name of tbe place Is wriltcP in variaug wayis 
‘Ohind' i V. A. Smith ), Cud CCamb. Hist. andSteIng Uliand (Baverty). 
Hand ( llliot ) cl Cnnningham's Geography p. 61 for the origin of tht 
different namii. 

1 Brigg*s Firishta Vol I, p. 41. 

X Sae anti* ■ ' ‘ . 
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accepted by V. A. Smith and through him, apparently, this idea lia$ 
again gained currency, and has at last found a place in various modern 
works including thr recently published Cambridge History of 
India vol IIL’^ 


Unfortunately, Raverty made no serious attempt to meet the 
arguments of Elliot. One of the facts noted by him seems rather to 
favour the hypothesis of Elliot. Thus the Tarikh-i-Mirat-i-Jahan 
Numa, to which he refers, states, after describing the victory of 
Sultan Mahmud at PeshaW'ar, that ^Trorn thence Mahmud advanced 
to the fortress of Bahindah which was the residence of JaipaL” Now 
Bahindah must be taken as more akin to Wahindah or Ohind than 
Bhatinda, Again, the Tabakat-i-Nasiri refers to the place as Wahind, 
on the bank of the Indus, and Raverty has accepted this reading in 
the text of his Translation. In his footnote, however, he mentions 
that six copies (out of 13) give the name of the river as the Sadarah 
and he concludes, as follows : I think It very probable that what 
has been called Wahind or Bahind is no other than Bhatindali or 
Whatindab, which written without the points * ^ ^ or ^ 
are much the same in appearance as the words in the various Mss, 
of our author s Text. 


Thus although he accepts the reading Wahind, he proposes 
an emendation of the text to make it Bhatinda, and so far as one 
can gather, the reasons for his predilection for Bhatinda are as 
follows : 

( I ) In a history of the Rajahs of Jamu, said by its author, 
a Hindu, to have been compiled from Hindu annals, Bathindah 
is said to have been Jayapala's capital and place of residence, 
which Mahmud captured. 

( 2 ) According to Mirza Mughal Beg, who made a survey 
; -of the N. W. India at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 

I t^hatindah, which is also called Whatindah, is the name of a 
^srritory with a very ancient stronghold bearing the same name, 
^hich was the capital of the Chahil tribe. Lakhi, son of Jundharah, 
l&ftheBhati tribe, having been converted to the Muhammadan 
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faith, diiriiig an invasion by Siihan Mahmild of Ghaztiin received 
the title of Kana Lakhi and he and his tribe were removed thither ” 

( 3 ) Raveriy adds that there are traditions to die effect 
that there were formerly two or three considerable rivers in this now 
sandy tract of country and one of these rivers was calkd the Sadhura. 

Now it is obvious^ that none of the above arguments docs 
really carry much wciglu’. Traditions recorded by a modern 
author or a surveyor^ unsupported by old autlxiuic texts, cannot be 
considered as serious argiuncnis, upselling conclusions arrived at by 
more cogent reasonings, as given above. Tlie evidence of Raja- 
tarafigini, and the Irci that the name WailiinJ occurs in the oldest, 
and contemporary chronicle of Al-Utbi, cannot be set aside on 
grounds stated by Raveriy. Thus, so far as extant evidence goes, 
we must regard Ohind as the capita! of the Sahi King jayapala and 
the so-called capital of Bhaiindah would appear to be merely the 
result of a misapprehension, having no real existence in lact.* 

The question naturally arises, what was the capital of the §ahi 
kings after they had lost ilxe irans-liidus territories. The con- 
temporary accounst do not hffp us in finding it out, but a com- 
parison of the accounts which idrishta and Nizamuddiii give of 
Sultan Mahmud's expedition in 404 a, h. ( 1013 a. u. ) indicates 
^^Nindoona, 011 the niootains of Bulnaff to be the capital. For 
Firislita says that when the king saw he could not oppose the Sultan 
in the field he drew off his army to Kashmir, leaving troops for the 
defence of the capital which was immediately invested by Sultan 
Mahmud. That the place so invested was Nindima ( NinJoona ) is 
expressly stated by Nizamuddin and implied by ilie preliminary re- 
marks of Firislita.^ Firishta, no doubt, frequently refers to ^Jaipll 
of Lahore', but there is nothing to indicate either that Lahore was 
his apital or even that it was m important city in the loth 
century a* 0* 


1. 01 S. B. A. S. 1IB7, pp. 485 f. Mr* Hailia %mm uai*iiblisb©d Arafe 
Tttti to provo ikat not exlond bof oad ibi 

1 Brlibia ( Brigg’a Transl J-TolT. p, 14 ; llllol II, p» III# . , 4 ' 
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The identification of the so-called “ Puru-Jaipai ” with the Sahi 
King Trilocanapala clears up the difficulties in connection with the 
thirteentii expedition of Mahmud ending in the battle of Rahib. 
The accounts of this battle, as given by different authorities, have 
been summarised by Elliot.* But the identification of the Hindu 
King who opposed Mahmud has given rise to a great deal of confu- 
sion. The king is named Puru-Jaipal and was identified with Rai 
Jaipal of Kanauj by Elliot. That Rai Jaipala of Kanauj is no other 
than the Pratihara king Rajyapal of Kanauj admits of no doubt.** I 
do not know on what authority this king has been named Jaichand, 
and described as the king of the Rathor Rajputs in tlte recently pu- 
blished Cambridge History of India Vol. 111. ( p. 19 ')J 


Now V. A. Smith Mentified Puru-Jaipala, the hero of the 
Rahib, with the Pratihara king Trilocanapala, son of king Rajyapala 
of Kanauj. He assumed, on the authority of Nizamuddin and 



Firishta, that the Pratihara king Rajyapala of Kanauj having submit- 
ted to Sultan Mahmud was killed by the Indian Chiefs lor his pusil- 
lanimity, and Mahmud’s expidiiion was undertaken solely with the 
object of punishing these chiefs. As Rajyapala was already dead, 
V. A. Smith was naturally induced to identify the opponent of 
Mahmud with Rajyapal’s son and successor Trilocanapala. In a paper 
on the Gurjara-Pratiharas 1 have discussed at length the reasons 
which in my view make this theory wholly untenable.'t Without 
repeating what has been said there I may emphasise one fact which 
seems to be decisive on this point. According to the version accep- 
ted by V. A. Smith we have to believe that almost immediately 
after Rajyapala had been killed by the Indian chiefs, his son Trilo- 
canapala joined the murderers of his father against Sultan Mahmud 
who had come expressly to avenge the murderer. Besides, as I 


1. Vol. II. pp. 462 ff, 

8. V. A. Smith ia J. B, A. S. 1909, p. 278. 

I have discussed this qaestioa in a paper ontha •* Garjara'PratihSJas 
pp, 72-73 ( Journal of tha Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 

: Vol. Z. 1922). 

^ Oh p. 5C7 cf ihe same w cit, the sstee kiogis referred to aS ‘ESiyapBla 
of Kanauj, styled Jaichand by Muslim historians’. No authority is, 
however, quoted for this latter statement. 

4, Ihi4 h'- CJ .h; f-- wv;,:;.''::' ' : ■ 
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have shown in that paper, there are reasons to believe that Rajyapala 
of Kanauj was alive at the time of the invasion of Sultan Mahmud. 

On these grounds I identified Pur-Jaipal of the Rahib with 
Rajyapala of Kanauj. But in the light of what has been said above 
regarding the identification of Pur-Jaipal, I am inclined to regard 
the hero of the Rahib as no other than Trilocanapiila, the son and 
successor of Anandapala. This view is in full accord with the state- 
ment of Nizamuddin that “ when the Sultan reached the banks of 
the Jumna, Pur-Jaipfil, who had so often fled before his troops, and 
who had now come to assist Nanda ( the murderer of Rajyapala, and 
against whom the Sultan’s expedition was directed ) encamped in 
face of Sultan 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that the statement 
of Nizamuddin that “ Pur-Jaipal had often fled before the troops 
of the Sultan ”, can hardly apply to Trilocanapala, sou of Rajyapala, 
as he must have succeeded his lather after the last expedition of the 
Sultan to Kanauj and shortly before the present one. On the other 
hand the Sahi King Trilocanapala had to bear the brunt of the 
Sultan’s attack on more than one occasion, and, in 404 a. h. he 
actually fled before the troops of Mahmud, leaving the capital in 
charge of his son. The Rajatarangini gives a graphic account of the 
heroic fight of Sahi Trilocanapala, ending in his disastrous defeat.^ 
Both Rajatarangirii and Alberuni make it clear that the glory and 
power of the Sahi dynasty ended with Trilocanapala. It is reason- 
able to hold that after his repeated defeats, Trilocanapala had made 
a last bold stand against the powerful foe in the eastern Panjab, pro- 
bably in alliance with the Chandella King. 

Firishta refers to the incident in the following words : “Mah- 
mud arrived at the Jumna and w'as surprised to find that the Raja of 
Lahore, who had so often fled before his troops, was now encamped 
on the opposite bank. 3 

Firishta here actually refers to the king as Raja of Lahore, 
thereby indicating that he belonged to the line of Jayapala and Ananda- 

1. Elliot Tol. II, p. 463. 

2. This might refer to some incidents in the expedition of 404 A. H. or to 
some other expedition ( ESjataraiigipI Bk. VII, VT. 47-69 ). 

8. Brigg’s Firishta, Vol. I, p. 63. • 
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pala to whom alone he applies this term. The qualifying clause 
“who had often fled before his troops” shows that both Firishta and 
Nizamuddm were thinking of the same person. Thus Firishta’s 
testimony corroborates the view that Puru-Jaipal who opposed Sultan 
Mahmud on the Jumna must be regarded as Sahi Trilocanapala, the 
son and successor of Anandapala. 

The date of this battle has been given as 1019 a. d. by Nizamud- 
din, and 1021 a. d. by Firishta. Elliot has accepted the latter as most 
probable.' Now Alberuni says that Sahi Trilocanapala was killed in 
1021 A. D. It is, therefore, just possible that Trilocanapala died in 
the battle of the Jumna.' Alberuni implies that the Sahi rule ended 
with him, though his son was alive for five years more. As noted 
before, the same view is reflected in the Rajatarahginl. Now all this 
is corroborated by Firishta’s account of the Sultan’s proceedings sub- 
sequent to the battle of the Jumna. We are told that shortly after 
this event Mahmud, “proceeding to Lahore entered that city with- 
out opposition, giving it over to be sacked by his troops. Flere 
wealth and precious eflfects, beyond the power of calculation, fell 
into hi? hands. The prince of Lahore, unable to contend with so 
powerful an adversary, fled to Ajmere for protection; and Mahmud, 
having appointed one of his officers to the government, and nomi- 


1 . Elliot Vol. II, p. 462. 

The authorities differ regardLog th© site of this battle. According to 
Elliot’s translation of AMJtbi’s account^ the battle took place on the 
bank of Bahib river, but M. Beinaud observes that ‘Utbi does not 
name the river, lut the place where the Baja had taken up his position 
was called Bahib * { Elliot Vol. 11; p. 50, fn. 2 ). On the other hand 
both Bizamuddin and Firishta place the scene of the battle on the 
bank of the river Jumna. This seems to be more probable. For Al- 
Utbi says that the ‘river was very deep and its bottom was muddy 
like tar This applies to the Jumna very well, as its waters are 
proverbially regarded as black and are usually contrasted, in this 
respect, with the Ganges by ancient Indian writers. The name 
‘ ESlindi ’ is given to it for the same reason. 

On the other hand the river Bahab mentioned by Alberuni, with 
which th© Bahib is usually identified, is an insisrnificant stream beyond 
tb© Ganges. But it is not necessary for our present purpose to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the sub|eGt« 
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nated other commanders to various districts in the territories of 
Hindustan, himself returned in the spring to Ghazny.” 

In the above passage we must substitute for Hindustan the 
territories of the Panjab, and for Lahore, the then capital of the 
Sahi rulers of the Panjab. Thus modified, the passage may be 
taken as the description of the final passing away of the Sahi king- 
dom, after the death of Trilocanapala, into the hands of the 
Muhammadans. It need only be added that the ‘prince of Lahore’, 
in the above passage apparently refers to Bhiniapala who, according 
to Alberuni, lived for five years more. 


September, 



THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AHMEDABAD. 
ANQUETIL DU PERRON’S STORY ABOUT IT AND 
ITS PARALLEL IN THE LEGENDARY STORY OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF VIJAYANAGARA — 

BY Shams-ul-ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b. a., 

rh, D., IX. D, 


It is a recent interesting publication of Rev. Father H. Heras, 
entitled “ Beginning of Vijayanagara History, ” 
Introduction suggested to me the subject of this 

paper. The original capital of Gujarat was 
Patan in Anhilwad, and the town, now known as the city of Ahnicda- 
bad, was at first known as Asawal. The modern city of Ahmedabad 
was founded by Ahmad, the grandson of Muzaffar Shah, who was 
"the son of Seharun, a Rajpoot of the ancient Tak dan, who 
embraced the Mahomadan faith under the name of Wuze-ool-Moolk, 
and was patronized by the Emperor Feroze Toghluk.” ' 

Now, there are several versions about the foundation of Ahme- 
dabad by Ahmed I. Though all these agree in the main matter, 
viz. that it was founded by Ahmed, there are some differences as to 
what led the king to found the new city. It is the version of 
Anquetil Du Perron that is more full than those of others. The 
object of this paper is to give that version with some others, and to 
present its parallel in the case of the foundation of Vijayanagar in 
the South. 

We read the following about the foundation of the city in 
Hope’s Historical Sketch ( 1398-1411 ) : = 

T, Hope'$ Version 

“ Moozuffur Shah was succeeded in a. d. 
1411 by his grandson, Ahmed Shah, who in the following year 
determined to transfer the seat of Government from Unhihvara to 


•* Architecture at Ahmedabad, photographed by Cob Briggs, with 
Architectural Notes by James Fergusson ( 1866 ). With an Historical 
and Descriptiye Sketch ’* by Theodore 0. Hope, 
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the locality on the banks of the Saburmuttee where Kurunawutee had 
been founded by the Solunkhec monarch three hundred years before. 
Modern investigation has not yet proceeded sufficiently far to enable 
it to be stated with certainty how far Kurunawmttee was contiguous 
to^ or identical with Ashawul and Shreenuggur, both of which 
names occur in early records as those of a great city hereabouts ; 
but there can be no doubt that the new town of Ahmad Shah, to 
which he gave the name of Ahmedabad, and its suburbs, 
embraced them all, and that his principal edifices are on the 
deserted sites of earlier Hindu buildings, possibly the 
temples of Kuruneshwur and the monastic retreat of Hemficarya, 
^^The suggestion of a new capital is ascribed to the king’s 
spiritual adviser, Shekh Ahmed Khuttoo Guny Buksh, and it was 
carried out under the personal supervision of ' four Ahmeds viz,, 
Ahmed Shah himself, Shekh Ahmed, Mulik Ahmed, and Kazee 
Ahmed. An old fortification or enclosure, containing a temple of the 
goddess Bhudra Kalec, was selected as a nucleus ; and one of its 
towers, called Manik Boorooj, is said to contain the foundation- 
stone, Close by arose a mosque named after the Sultan, a palace 
which received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and 
other edifices, some of which still survive as public buildings and 
make the enclosure, yet called ^ the Bhudder % now, as ever, the 
seat of Government.” ^ According to this account, Ahmed 
founded the city at the suggestion of his spiritual adviser, 

^ We read in the Bombay Gazetteer : In 1411 ( March 4th) 
"■"Sultan Ahmad I, like his father Sultan Muham- 
^ mad, fond of the site and air of Asaval on the 
Sabarmati, chose it as his capital, and in honour 
of four Ahmads, himself, his religious teacher Shaikh Ahmad 
Khartii, and two others, Kazi Ahmad and Malik Ahmad ( and ) 
named it Ahmadabad.”"* According to the writer of the Gazetteer, 
""the story is that the king, by the aid of the Saint Shaikh Ahmad 
Khattu, called up the prophet Elijah or Khizar, and from him got 
leave to build a city if he could find four Ahmads who had never 

; 1 Ibid, pp, 24-27. 

2. Bombay Gazetieor Yoh 1?, Ahmedabad, p. 249, 
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missed the afternoon prayer. A search over Gujarat yielded two^ the 
saint was the third and the king the fourth.” ^ According to this 
story^ it was ^h‘he site and the air” of the place that led Ahmad I [to 
found the city there. 


Mahomed Kasim Ferishta, thus refers to the foundation of 
Ahmedabad : ^^The King ( Ahmud Shah), who 
FerisMas Account had always professed himself extremely partial 

to the air and situation of the town of Yessavul, 
situated on the banks of the Saburmutty, in the latter end of this 
5^ear ( being 815 ), laid the foundation of a new city, which he 
caused to be called Ahmudabad ; and the town of Yessavul formed 
one of the mohullas or parishes in the suburbs of that city, which 
afterwards became the capital of Guzerat. The houses of Ahmadabad 
are in general built of brick and mortar and the roofs tiled. There 
are three hundred and sixty diflFerent mohullas, each mohullah 
having a wall surrounding it. The principal streets are sufficiently 
wide to admit of ten carriages abreast. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this is, on the whole, the handsomest city in Hindustan, and 
perhaps in the world.” ^ We thus find that according to Ferishta 
also, King Ahmed founded the city of Ahmedabad at its present 
site, because he liked the climate of the place, 

Brigg’s rendering of Ferishta is too free and as the passage is 
rather important, I give it from the original with my translation. 

j) ]j 1 ^ l} 3 is Iaw OvOvSJh ) ^ Ih.lAjM 

jl hlx! J 

j ! dJRi idji )j tsai I Ui W ^ ^ 

5 Ia) f Iftjai, b S \ l.CwA,yw| 


JL y_,U ji 
ij IsAam ] 


I ^ liw ) ^ Ok-Cw ci) |j.s^r 11'*' 1 j 1 
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1. Ibid. p. 349, B. 5, Arch. Surv. 1874-75, 2. 

2. Ferishta’s History of th«i Rise of tlie Mahoineiaii Power in India, 
translated by John Briggs ( 1829 ), Yol. lY, p. 14. 

3. Miswritten for yj^ 

For Saburmati, . : 
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( Bombay Edition;, Part II ( Jald-duyam ) Jth Chapter (Kings 
of Gujarat ), page 183, 11 , 13 ft'. 


Translation : — Sultan Ahmad Shah, after the arrival of ^Imad- 
ul-mulk, who had returned from his way, rendered Asawal, by the 
dust of the hoofs of his horse, to be the envy of the garden of 
Heaven (i. e. he honoured it with his presence and made it very 
beautiful like the Heavenly garden ) and at the end’^ of the same 
year i. e. 5 and 10 and 800 i. e. 815 ) - finding { lit. making ) the 
air of the place to be pleasant, after taking augury 5 and taking 
advice for an auspicious ^ hour, from the truthful ^ Shaikh Ahmed 
Kanbahu*^ — may his grave be hallowed (qudissa sirru-hii )7 — 
laying the foundation ( tark ) of a city on the banks of the river 
Sabarmuttee^, named it Ahmedabad ; and it ( the city ) having 
reached completion in a short time, became the capita! of the 


1. Awakh eras tend, last day, 

2. The Bombay edition of Ferishta gives the year in figures as AfiSs 825 
which is evidently a mistake. This mistake has even led the publisher 
to describe the event also later than its proper p^ac© in 815. 

3. Istatskareh, 

4. Jstaskareh , 

5. Haqayah-panSh. 

6. Misprinted for Hhatoo* 

Bteingass, p.;95B'. . ’ , 

S, Misprinted as SanhahrL 
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Sultans of Gujarat. And he made the town Asawal one of the 
streets of that city. The buildings of the royal personages and 
great men are made of mortar and burnt ( lit. ripe ) bricks^ and 
many houses there are tiled.* At that part of the city which is ad- 
joining ( muttasil ) the Ro^^'al court, they have built three 
big arches with burnt bricks and have anointed ( andudeh ) 
them with mortar and plaster( sarry ). They call it Tarpuliyeh. ^ 
The Bazar is with much of space (vas^at) and broad, so that lo 
carriages can pass breadthwise side by side of each other. The 
shops are made of burnt bricks with chunam work done over it. 
A fort and Jamaa Musjid are built. Outside the city there are 360 
suburbs ( pureh ) and every suburb is made prosperous with a 
market, a mosque and circuit of a wall. In the matter of the 
flourishing condition and other particularities, if it be said, that in 
the whole of Hindustan, ( not only that ) but the whole world, 
there has been no city like Ahmedabad in greatness and beauty, 
that will be no exaggeration. 

The Tazkarat-uI-Muluk, referred to by Rev. Heras gives the 
following account : 

ThQ Versim of 

Tezkarat-ul-Muluk ^ 1 1 1 . 

One day when he went out hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad, a dog seized a hare by the 
tail. The hare turned round and fighting with the dog, overcame 
him. Sultan Ahmad on seeing this said : — ' The climate of this 
country seems to be conducive to bravery, seeing that a hare beats 
a dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the 
men who shall be born here and grow and thrive in the climate 
of this region will certainly be braver and more manly. . . • . For 
this reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the foundation stone 
of the city of Muhammadabad. ” ^ The account is headed, 
^'Reign of Sultan Ahmad Wali Shah^ Bahamani in the city of 
Muhammadabad which is now known as the city of Bidar.'' 

1. SfSla, a tile- 

2. Seems to Have been miswritten for ^ L e. with three pols. Gttj. 

**a street lane or quarter’’ or better P. , a station. When the 
, ; reference is to arches, it may be 5=rr OT ^ 

: 3, The Indian Antiquary Vol. XXVIII, p. 218. An article entitled 

** History of the Bahmani Dynasty by J.S. Xing, Chap, IX Hote* 
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But the author of the Tazkarat ul-Muluk attributes to Mahmu- 
dabad, a few miles away from Ahmedabad, what seems to have been 
said for Ahmedabad. The tuistake seems, I think, to have arisen 
from the name Bidar, wliich was another or a former name of 
Malimudabad. But the fact seems to be that the Bidar is really the 
Badar or Bhadar of Ahmedabad. 

The Bedar referred to liere is Bhadar which according to the 
Tuzuk-i Jehangir is the “ citadel which in the 
the^lvp^Vmiol *” counti 7 they called Bhadar It 
is called Bhadar after the citadel of Patan or 

Anhilvada, which was originally dedicated to the goddess' Bhadra or 
the propitious Kali.” 

But Anquetil’s story, as we will see later on, goes further than 
the story of the Tazkaraut-ul-Muluk which says nothing about the 
preliminary love portion of the story of the foundation of the city 
of Ahmedabad. So, the historian referred to by Anquetil may, be 
some other writer. 

Mr. Briggs, in his cities of Gujarashtra, attributes its found- 
ation to a love episode’ He says: — “The 

^'(l^arashtra legend runs that this spot was the residence 
of a Bhil chieftain, with whose beautiful 
daughter, the Muslim monarch (Ahmad Shah I) became enamoured ; 
his earnest solicitations led her to become a proselyte to his pas- 
sionate vows, and subsequently to his faith, which terminated in the 
scene of their amours being converted into that proud city which 
bears the Hero-lover’s name 

The place spoken of as “the area of the Three gates” by Briggs in 
his Cities of Gujarashtra^ seems to be the same as the Tarpulick of 
Fereshta which, as said above by me,' seems to be se puUee ( i. e. 
three Pols ). 

1. Tiizuk-i Jahangir translated by Bogers and edited by Beveridge (1909) 
Vol.I,p,433. 

2. Bombay Gazetteer Vol. IV, Ahmedabad, p. 275, 

3. The Cities of Gujarashtra, their Topography and. Hiaiqry illustrated 
in the Journal of a recent Tour by ,B. G. Briggs ( 1S49 ) pp, 845-46, 

4. Jij'd, p. 200, line 13. 
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Forbes attributes the foundation of Ahmedabad to Ahmed’s 

being ‘‘extremely partial to the air and 

Forbes’ Basraala and situation of the town of Yessilwul ( Ashawul ) 
Mirat-i Ahraadi . , , , , r o 1 1 / 

Situated on the banks of Sabbermuttee (1412)'. 

The Mirat-i Ahniadi simply says that Sultan Ahmad founded 
the city “ being instigated to do so by Shaikh Ahmad Khattoo Gunj 
Baksh”*. We read 




^ ]jMi )j lii fj 

‘t’ iJ h f ^libf jii 



Translation : — He, at the desire ( rukhsat or permission ) of 
Shaikh Ahmed Khuttoo Gunj Buksh, the moon of philosopher and 
the sun of the truthful, ordered the commencement of the auspicious 
foundation of the great city of Ahmedabad.^ 

Anquetil Du Perron, in his “ Discours Preliminaire ” which 
. „ forms the first volume of his Zend-Avesta gives 

Version another Story of the foundation of this city. 

He says : + 

2° Ce Prince cut pour Successeur le Sultan Ahmed, son petit- 
fils, qui regna trente-un ans et plusieurs mois. Ce fut lui qui batit 
Ahmedabad. Void ce que les Historiens du Pays rapportent de 
Torigine de cette Ville. Le Sultan Ahmed, voyant un jour un de 
ses chevaux Perses tout en fueur, voulut savoir d’ou cela veneit, 
Un de ses Officiers lui avoua qu’il fetait epris des charmes d’une 
femme Indoue, qui tous les jour se rendoit a une Pagode eloignee 
de quarante-cinq cosses de Patan ; qu’il I’allait voir, et reveneir, • en 

1. Eas Mala, Hindu Annals of the Province of Goozerat, by Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes, new edition, by Major Watson ( 1878 ), page 251. 

2. J ames Bird’s “ History of Gujarat " ( 1865 ), page 187. 

3. Mirat-i Ahmadi, Persian Text, Part 1, page 46, 1. 6 ( Gaekwad Oriental 
■ Series, Volume XXXni ), 

' ’"4. ' Zejjd Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome Premier. Premiere Partie., 
p,CC!LXV^. 
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quatrc Pehrs ( douze heures ). Le Sultan voulant s’asKui'cr dc la 
verite du fait, fit donnerun cheval a cet Officer, ct monta lui-inc«ic 
sur un autre : ils arriverent a la Pagode, ou ils trout'crein la fcmnic 
Indoue. Tandis qu’Ahmed confideroit le Pays, il appcrcut lui 
liiivre qui se battoit contre un chien de chasse. Jugeant par-la que 
cette terre devoir produire des guerriers, II y batit, a qurirantc cosse 
dc Patan, une Ville qui fut appellee de son nom, Ahmadabad 
( e’est-a-dire Ahmed a rendu ce lieu Jertik, m le lieu fertile d’ Ahmed ). 
Cette Ville devint dans la suite la Capitale duGuzarate ; elle a meme 
doiine son nom a la Province : elle est situeee a vingt-trois degres, 
trente-deux minutes de latitude septentrionale, et quarantc cinq 
lieues de Surate, selon Mandeflo ( Voy. des Indes p. 136 ) ; a 86 
cosses, selon Thevenoi ( lib. cit. p. 20 ). Unc Inscription Persanne 
fixe la construction du Masdjed d’Ahmadabad a Tan de rilegire 810 
( de Jesus-Christ 1407 ) & celle de la Ville, a Tan de I’Hagire 812 
( de Jesus-Christ 1409 )”. 

I give below my version of Anquetil’s above passage, as given 
by me in my paper on Anquetil.* 

“ Anquetil gives the following story about the foundation of 
the city of Ahmedabad, whose king ruled over Surat. The first 
Mahomedan ruler of Gujarat was Mouzafarkhan, who had received 
the government of the country from Emperor Firouz. On the 
death of Firouz, he became independent from the Mogul throne, 
and his successors continued so till the time of Akbar. His capital 
was at Patan. After a reign of 1 1 years he was succeeded by his grand- 
son Ahmed. This prince, one day, saw a Persian horse all per- 
spired* On inquiry, one of his officers made the following confes- 
sion : — At a place about 45 hash from Patan there lived a Hindu wo- 
man with whose beauty he was enchanted. She went to a temple 
every day, and the officer had gone to see her when she attended the 
temple. He returned within 4 pehers, i. e. 12 hours and so, the 
horse which took him there was all perspired. The king liked to 
satisfy himself about the truth of this statement. He went with the 
officer to the place and saw the Hindu damsel. When looking at 

1, “ Anquetil Du Perron of Paris. India as seen by him ( 1755-60 ). J our. 
B. B, E. A, S. Vol, XXIV, pp. 388-89. Vide my “ Anquetil Du Perron 
and Dastur Datab ” pp. 8^87, 
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the town, heFsaw a hare fighting with a hunting Jog. lie wat, 
struck with this sight and thought, that such a place must produce 
warriors. So he founded a city on the place — about 40 l;osh from 
Patan — and named it Ahmedabad after his own name. It then be- 
came the capital of Gujarat. Anquetil says, that a Persian inscrip- 
tion gives the date of the construction of the Masjid of the city as 
1407 A. D. ( 810 Hijri ), and the date of the construction of the city 
as 1409 (812 H. ). Anquetil gives a short account of the kings of 
Ahmedabad up to the time of Akbar, and of the Soubadars under 
Akbar and his successors up to the time of Mahomed Shah. He 
also gives an account of the family and principal officers of Nizam- 
ul-Moulk. He then describes the 22 Soubas of Hindustan and gives 
a list of 61 emperors, beginning with Pethara Raja of Delhi in the 
I2th century and ending with Shah Jahan Sane in about 1761 

According to this account, it was a love-story that took Ahmed 
to the city and it was the daring feat of a hare that led him to like 
the place and to found a new city there. 

n 


This story of the foundation of Ahmedabad as given by 
Anquetil Du Perron has a parallel in the 
^ Perron’s^rtorr ^ legendary story of the foundation of the 
city of Vijayanagar'. The story as given by 
Robert Sewell, on the authority of the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuhiz, runs thus: — 

“The King ( King Deoiao ) going one day a hunting, as was 
often his wont, to a mountain on the other 
MllTimldJil side of the river of Nagumdym, where now is 
of Vijayanagara the city of Bisnaga — which at that time was a 
desert place in which much hunting took place, and which the king 
had reserved for his own amusement — being in it with his dogs and 
appurtenances of the chase, a hare rose up before him, which in- 
stead of- fleeing from the dogs, ran towards them and bit them all, 
so-that none of them dared to go near it for the harm that it did 
them. .. And seeing this, die King, astonished at so feeble a thing 
bitiag^ dc^ which had already caught for him a tiger and a Hon, 
1 . Thfatofy is ftaoted ia his “ Beginnings of Vijayanagara TTis tAry " hy 

the Eot, H, Hera% S- J., M, A., 
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judged it to be not really a hare but more likely some prodigy ; and 
he at once turned back to the city of Nagumdym, And arriving at 
the river, he met a hermit who was walking along the bank, a man 
holy among them, to whom he told what had happened concerning 
the hare. And the liermit wondering at it, said to the King that he 
sliouid turn back with him and show him the place wdiere so marvel- 
lous a thing had happened ; and being there, the hermit said that the 
King ought in that place to erect houses in which he could dwell, 
and build a city, for the prodigy meant that this would be tlie 
strongest city in the world, and that it would never be captured by 
!]is enemies, and would be the chief city in the kingdom. And so 
the King did, and on that very day began work on his houses, and 
he enclosed tlie city round about ; and that done he left Nagumdym 
and soon filled the new city with people/^ (Vide SewclFs A For- 
f^oiicn Empire^ p. 299-300 )• 

According to Father Floras, the above story about Vijayanagaia 
^'is also repeated with some slight difference in 
f.h°VijayImaTstiry inscriptions, onc in the Kolar district and 
another in the Nellore district.”' Father Heras 
gives the stories as given in these inscriptions and tlien compares all 
the three stories together, naming them as Nu (Nuniz), K (Kolar) 
and Ne ( Nellore ), from the person and places associated with the 
stories. He then compares them and says of the two inscriptions, 
that they “seem to be a fabrication.”* and very properly adds that 
“Account Nu, ( Nuniz ), though sometimes more wordy, is never- 
theless more sober than the other two.”5 

Then coming to the dates of the three accounts, he says that 
Numiz’s account “seems to have been written in the first half of the 
XVIth century’’^ and thinks that the other two “accounts K and 
Nc were written .somcw'hat afterwards.” ^ He then concludes 


1. Ibid, p. 2. 

% Ibid, p* 4* 
Ibid, p, 8# 
4 Ibid, p.S* 
L Ibid. P. S* 
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that “ the three accounts have no authority at all and are to be 
rejected by impartial history.”' Father Heras then quotes 
Mr. Sewell^ who says: “This same tale is told by many kings 
and chiefs in Southern India.” 3 


The story of the city of Ahmedabad is said to have occurred in 
the beginning of the 15th century a. c. and the 
AnqiietU’s story account of Nuniz about Vijayanagara seems, as 
older an fu er Father Heras, “ to have been written 

in the first half of the XVIth century”. So, of the two 
schools of the Anthropologists in the matter of the growth and 
spread of beliefs, stories, symbols customs etc. — the Dhfusionists 
and the Evolutionists — this story connected with the boldness and 
courage of a hare, seems to illustrate the theory of the Diffu- 
sionists. It is quite possible, that the story about Ahmedabad being 
older, it has passed from North to the South, from Gujarat to 
Madras. The story as given by Anquetil Du Perron is fuller and 
older than the other versions of the Ahmedabad story. These later 
versions have omitted the earlier parts of the love-episode. 


The river, on which Ahmedabad stands, is known as Sabur- 
muttee. In Ferishta’s Flistory, as translated 
by Briggs ( Vol. IV, p. 14), it is slso “Ssbur- 

mutte’\ But in the Bombay Edition of 
Perish ta's History 2nd part ( Jald duyum 183 ) I find it as 
Sanbehri his Cities of Gujarashtra./' gives it as 

Sahermaty^ or Saharmati (vtilgare Sabarmaty ) — frequently 
confounded with Saraswati the Arethura^ of Gujarat^.” 


1* Ibid, p. 8i 

“ Sewell, A Forgotten Etapire p, 

3* ** Beginning of Vijayanagara History”, p. 9* 

L The Cities of Gujarasbtra, their Topography and History illustrated 
in the Journal of the recent tour, by TL G. Briggs ( 1859 ) p. 199. 

S» Arethura was ** on® of th® Nereids and the nymph of the famous 
fountain of Arethusa in th® island of Ortipgia near Syracuse, 

I, _ Jbid, 
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We thus see that in one of the lithographed editions of 
Ferishta’s History, the name of the river is not Saburmati but it is 
something like Sanhari. Briggs in his Cities of Gujarashtra gives 
ilie name as Saburmati and says that it is an ordinary form of Sabur- 
mittti. I beg to suggest that, just as Ahmed gave the name Ahmcda- 
bad from his name to the city which, or a part of which, was once 
known as Asawal, so he gave to the river the name of Sabarmutti in 
place of its older name which was something like Sahermutti. Fie 
gave it that name from the Gujarati word Sabar ( ) or Sambar 

( BisR ) which is the name of a kind of elk. It is Sans. (Shambara) 
( )• Another great probability may be that the river was called 
Sabarmutti from old on account of its banks being possibly a hunt 
of Sabar or elk. 


REMAINS OF A PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION IN THE 
GANGETIC VALLEY — by Professor Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, 

M. A., D. PHIL. ( OxON. ), PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, PaTNA 

College, Patna, 


Mathura on the Jumna has an ancient history. “The Yadus ot 
Gujarat came from Mathura” ' : and the Yadus are mentioned re- 
peatedly in the Rgveda ( i. ro8, 8; etc. ) : Matlmra occupies a promi- 
nent position in the Puranas,® and the Epics^. Brahman, Buddliist 
and Jain traditions abound in Mathura.-i A large number of archaic 
terracottas attest the Pre-Mauryan culture-levels at Mathura. Some 
of these ( only divine and human or semi-human types omitting all 
reference to those of animals ) have been described fairly adequately 
by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, in '‘Archaic Indian Terracottas” 
published in “IPEK” ( Jahrbuch Fur Pra-Historische and Ethno- 
graphische Kunst, 1928 ) pp. 64-76, Plates 1-7. A fresh horde has 
been discovered in the bed of the river Jumna adjacent to the site tra- 
ditionally assigned to the ancient citadel of Kaiiisa the Asura chief.'! 
They will be referred to in the course of the present discussion 
lUainly for the purpose of comparison and contrast. 

Buxar is another site of similar antiquity, but, unlike Mathura, 
was unknown to archaeologists before the present writer excavated 
the site at the instance of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, in 
1927, The finds are now located in the Patna Museum Buxar Hall, 
and a short description of some of the antiquities is given in Appen- 
dix A. In letter No. 937-4070, dated the 15th May 1929 from the 
Ofig. Director General of Archaeology in India, to tiie Secretary to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, Patna, 
the Government of India have decided to undertake excavations at 
Buxar on a scale proportionate to its importance. 


1 . Cnmb. HM. Ind. Vol, I, p. 274. 

2. Pargitor, Ana. Ind* Eist, Tradition^ p, I*?! ; BralmapurUna^ XIV. 54. 

3. Ilarivamsa, 94, 5X64, Hopkiii*s Tfte Great Epic of India p. S95 n, 1. 

4. Lalitavisfara, cd. Leumanis, pp. ; Bapsop, Anc* Ind* , p. ni. 

5* ifhiako, Cowell, VoL IV, pp, 
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I. SITi. 

“Buxar ( in the district of Shahabad, Bihar and Orissa ) is said 
to have been the home of many of the authors of the Vedic hymns 
and to have been called originally Vedagarhba, i. e. , the womb or 
origin of the Vedas. Local tradition derives the name of the town 
from a tank near the temple of Gaurisaihkara which was originally 
called aghar or effacer of sin, but in course of time came to be 
called baghsar. The story runs that a rfi or sage, called Bedsira, 
having transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the rfi 
Durvasas of whom he was jealous, was doomed by the latter to retain 
that form for ever. He was restored to his original shape by bathing 
in the holy tank of aghsar and then worshipping Gaurisaihkara, and 
in commemoration of this event the spot was called Vy&g)msara or 
Baghsar i. e. , the tiger tank. Buxar is an old Brahmanical site and 
various parts of it have ancient names such as Ramesvara, Visva- 
mitra-ka-a^rama and Parasurama ; but it has few remains of archaeo- 
logical interest.'* *” - ‘Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers,* Shahabad 
( O ’Malley and James ), p. 163. 

The above statement ( 1924) did not take into consideration 
the full significance of recent discoveries in the Indus Valley which 
have modified our notions of the, so-called Brahmanical sites in 
India, Excavations have brought to light copious remains of 
archaeological interest so long hidden underground. But the 
association with Yisvamitra was a landmark. It revealed glimpses 
of, a pre-A^ran Asura stronghold and the youthful Rama’s exploits 
against them to safeguard Visvamitra’s sacrifices, as described in the 
Ramayana, Balakanda, Sargas 19, 25 and 26.’ 

' ^he site at Buxar is an extensive mound about a quarter of a mile 
in length, rising about 30 feet from the present level of the town, and 
52 feet from the bed of the Ganges. As the river is cutting into the 
northern bank; portions of the mound which is situated on the 
northern bank facing the district of Ballia in the United Provinces 
actually overhang the Ganges in imposing masses; cf. Plate I. Preli- 

1. Sapga 14, 30-31 : “ Ata evs oa gantavyarb TS|afcSya vanaA yatah 1 
STabSbubalatnS^ritya jabTmSni dustacSrinIm 30.’* u 
KanniyogadimaiB de^aA kuru niskantakaA punal^ t 
HaMkaiieidimaA delaA i^akto hySgantuialdrSaA 31. g 
32 [ Patbak Cora. Tol, ] 
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minary operations were confined to the outlying spur opposite the 
Buxar fort standing on a high bluff and effectually commanding 
the reaches of the river. Reconnoitring and surface exploration 
were carried on along the continuation of the escarpement both to 
the right and the left revealing the outer wall of the city. 
Burrowing underground from the present surface level unearthed 
the Mauryan stratum about 3 5" below, with contemporary brick 
structures and terracotta including a seal inscribed in Asokan 
Brahmi and in pure Magadhi reading - $adaia{^]fiia ; cf, plate IL* 


Below this level, down to the bed of river, 52" from the 
present surface, were laid bare the remains of a finely-built city of 
the chalco-lithic period, and beneath this city, layer after layer of 
earlier structures, erected successively on the ruins of their pre- 
decessors. { 

Of the various objeas found, only a few representative types of 
terracotta are discussed in the following pages. 

BUXAR TERRA COTTA . 

Indian Terracottas may be studied under two broad divisions : 

./I. Prehistoric; 11 . Pre-Maurya. 

Under division I may be placed the following groups : ‘ 

1. Buxar : ( a) Highly developed- nos. 1-2 1. 

( b ) Crude- nos. 1-4. Sumerian affinity. 

2. Mahenjodaro & Harappa : Crude Sumerian affinity. 
Described by Sir John Marshall in A. S. I. , A. R. , 
1923-4; pi. xxi, and 1924-23, pis. xxii, xxvii; in 
the Illustr. pi. Lond. News, Sept. 20 and Oct. 4, 
1924, Febr. 27, 1926, and Jan. 1928. 


8. The JogimSrS inscription of S'ntanukS ( of. Pisohel, Sitzungiberiohte 
Preuss. Ab. d. W, 1906, S. 489 ff ; and J. B. O. R. S. , 1923, pp.273-93) is 
in pure MSgadhi of the grammarians. The inscribed glass seal of Patna 
(of. J. B. O. E. S. , 1924, pp. 189-93), and the Buxar terraootta seal 
®f®PWhensive point to the prevalence of these 
MKgaahl ottaraterwtios ia the Mauryan epoch. 





Bnxar ( a ) Xo. 7 Terracotta lieai.l o£ a female figure from Baxar 


Terracotta animal figures. 
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3. Mathura : ( a ) Highly developed- 

{ b ) Crude- Sumerian affinity. 

Described by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in IPEK 
(Jahrbuch Fur Prahistorische und Ethnographische 
Kunst, 1928- ‘Archaic Indian Terracottas', pp. 64- 
76, Tafel 1-7, Cf. new discoveries in the attached 
plate. 

Under division 11 are included : 

( i ) Taxila- A. S. I. , A. R., xiv, pi. ix ; 1919-20, 
pi. xi; 1920-21, pi. xvi. 

( ii ) Safikisa- Ibid., xi, p. 29 and pi. ix. 

( iii ) Bhita- Ibid. , 1911-12, pi. xxii. 

( iv ) Basaph- Ibid. 1903-4, pi. xxxix; 1913-14, pis. 
xliii-xlv. 

( V ) Besnagar- Ibid. 19 13-14. 

( vi ) Nagarx- Ibid. , MSmoire No. 4, 1920. 

(vii ) Kosam - Ibid. , 19 13-14, pi. Ixx, c. 

(viii) Pataliputra. , Ibid. , 1915—16, Pt. I, p. 14; 

1917-18, Pt. I, p. 27, pi. xvi. 
The finds of the excavation in 
1926-27 have not yet been made 
public, but the present writer has 
studied them in the Patna Museum. 

The Maurya and Sufiga ( 4th-ist centuries B. C. ) represent a 
transition from the older series in clay to the earliest stone sculp- 
tures. The deterioration was practically complete during the Kusa- 
ua, Gupta and mediaeval period. It seems now an imperative fact 
that all civilization — the total and traditional heritage, would fall 
away immediately and completely should a thoroughgoing forgetful- 
ness, an overwhelming amnesia and profound oblivion overtake 
humanity or a part of it. 

In the present paper, only human figures and figurines from 
Buxar are discussed. Bricks, potteries < painted and otherwise ), 
faience, animals, pl^nte, and seals e»c. , I Plate IV ( a ), ( b ), ( c ), 
(d ) ] support the views tapfessead herein. The chalcolitbic site at 
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Buxar is 52ft. below the preseat level of the mound which is situated 
on the north bank of the Ganges in 25° 34' N. and 83° 58' E. It is to 
this day, pointed out as the seat of Taraka, the female Asura chiefs 
stronghold,’ in the immediate vicinity of Visvamitra's hermitage 
which is still known as Caritravana.* Both to the east’ and west 
are various sites, of earliest Pauran,ic and Asura antiquity \ • 

,/BUXAR TERRACOTTAS 

I. { a ) All the examples are female — except one ( now in the 
Patna Museum ) representing a male dwarf strongly reminiscent of 
the Astarte plaque : cf. the ithyphallic dwarf type with bent knees on 
Babylonian cylinders, Conteneau, fig. 8, 24, 25. 

The finished typ^ comprises two groups : ( i ) oval face ( ii ) 
round face. 

Characteristics r (i ) the features are adequately represented ( ii ) 
no part of the face is separately made, ( iii ) the hair is worn in a 
variety of elaborate arrangement, ( iv ) the eyes are oval and the 
eyelids drooping, ( v) heavy and ornamental earrings are worn ( vi ) 
the forehead is encircled by a wreath of Bowers ( e. g., fig. 12 ), or 
a tiara ( e. g. ,'fig; 15 ), ( vii) the head surmounted by head-dresses. 
The head-dresses are surpriangly varied and elaborate; the two 
principal kinds, consisting either of attached stamped rosettes { figs. 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20 ), or developed into two high smooth horns 
•like volutes (figs. 1, 15); these smooth horns like volutes are 
ktKwn also from Harappa. : 

; .The &ce appears to have heen pressed in a mould -and is re- 
plfesefiied in full relief, . , . • 

The ( i } oval face ( fig. 1 2: ) has au intriguing smile : the^ round 
(figs. 15, 20 ), a strange far-off took "and a disturbing loveliness. 


1, The canal Thori Nsls beats her name. 

. & foe legend, see ffiuefteer 19S4, p. 163. 

8. Alialy«8thAniao£.EamSma,B51ak59ida, sargas«3-i|5. : ' ■ ' 

; 4 ClMbam,'Bwhii»a«'flShalia^d 4onrnal,p. ( \ 




Baxar plate IV ( d ), 
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Made in a pleasant red clay, these archaic specimens represent 
the sophisticated elegance of Indian terracotta in the third or second 
millennium B. c. 

I, ( h ). The cruder types ( figs. 2, 3 ) are highly characteristic 
of the Mahenjo-Daro and Sumerian types.* 

Characteristics : ( x ) the eyes are large and round, ( ii } the 
nose is prominent, and formed by pinching the clay together 
forming a projection continuous with the forehead, ( iii ) the lips 
are thick, ( iv ) the breasts are large and separately affixed. Fig. 4 
supports a child at the breast. The earrings are “like that of the 
later pre-Mauryan figures, and of some Mesopotamian types”. * The 
nose resembles ancient Chaldean and Elamite types.* In the treat- 
ment of the nose, this type may be assigned to some part of the 
second millennium b. c. 

Culrare Sequence : 

These two strata of terracotta in the Gangetic valley, preceding 
the primitive stone Yaksas of the 4th centttiy b. c., point to the 
pre-Aryan culture-currents. As regards the respective ages of these 
currents, it is significant that “the completely modelled figure 
comes first, then figures with a moulded face, and finally the 
completely moulded relief plaque; it is the reverse of what might 
have been expected and of what actually occurs in Babylonia” , 


1. Oownaraswamy, op. c«i., tPEK,.B. 65. 

Ihid.f 67. 

OoBteneaB, La Diem utmhabp^imnef 1014, 53, 54, 60, 61 

- '"^4 IMd^pAt ' 


APPENDIX A 

List of antiquities' by Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, Professor, Patna 
College, excavated from Buxar, and exhibited in the Buxar Hall 
Patna Museum. They have been marked as BR. in the Museum 
Catalogue. - 


Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

spot 

Remarks 

I 

A fragment of brownish glazed 
pottery with decoration on the 
outside. ■ . 

52 " 

River- 

side 

Plat® IV 

2 

A crude black terracotta animal 
with three legs, ( probably a 
horse ). 


35 , 

33 

3 ; 

A terracotta elephant with three ; 
legs broken. Head is orna- 1 
,'m'ented with incised iharks. ! 
-Very crude shapes • • 

3? 

33 

■ 

4 

Lower portion of a terracotta 
figurine with rectangular marks 
on it. Head broken. 


33 


5 

An earthen pot of red earth, with 
a narrow neck, but wide 
mouth, broken at its rim. 

n 

33 


6 

A small earthen pot of red earth 
with wide mouth, broken at its 
rim. 

>3 

33 


7 

A pointed terracotta object with 
narrow neck with a circular 
depression at one of its ends. 

33 

33 

Cult obj# 0 t 


1» othoman and aaimal figures are described 

in ill* above list. ~ 



jcar plate IV ( c ). Buxar plate V, Plate IF, Inscribed Torraeotta Seal 
with Braliml Script of 3rd Cen. B. (\ Patna Museum. 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of the object 

Depth 

Find- 

Spot 

Remarks 

8 

A Hack terracotta head having 
circular incised mark at its 
flat end. 

52'' 

River- 

side 


9 

A terracotta bead having a circular 
depression at its flat end. 

■ 



10 

A black terracotta object with 
ribbed side. 


PS 


II 

A terracotta seal of black earth : 
legend Sadak[na]sa, slightly 
broken at the side. 

32'' 


Script in Aloka 
BrShmiofSrd. 
cen. B. C. M 5 - 
gadbl Prkt. 

12 

A terracotta broken object having 
two hom-like projections and 
two marks of a leaf and a. 
wheel mark on one side; Jt is 
of a red clay. Part of a bigger 
object. 

- 

PS 


13 

A terracotta round and elongat- 
ed object of peculiar shape hav- 
ing small projeaions on one of 
its faces ( probably some fruit). 

' 52" 

p? 


14 

An earthen object probably a 
small representation of a square 
well and water channel. _ 

... * . 


Cult objeot 
Plate V. 

IS 

A red terracotta head of decorat- 
ed toy ram with one horn 
broken, hole at neck and sides. 


pp 


16 

Lower portion of a terracotta 
figurine ( probably Nagini) 
having incised circular, oblique 
and straight marks on front and 
with only one leg marked in 
two projeaions at the feet, to 

1 pake it stand. 

» 

pp 

gjfimboHaal ra- 
^ presentation 

... "as .. ..■■.■.d.isting*',.,.., 

nished from 
realistie exe- 
cution of the 
other ani ' 
malSi. 
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■Remarks 


Description of the object 


A middle portion of a terracotta 


figurine (probably Nagini) hav- ; 
ing incised circular oblique and 
straight marks on front. Head 
and legs are missing. 

A big terracotta head of a female 
— ■' •’ crescent 


(?) figure with -a 
mark on its forehead. Of 
crude workmanship. 

Plaque of a terracotta head of a 


female figurine with marks for 
hair on her head, with elongat- 
ed ear pendants. Projection 
below neck for fixing the upper 
portipn with the body. Back 
conave.Of crude workmanship. 

A terracotta female figurine with 
a child sucking her breast, with 
circular ear ornaments, on 
sund- Right hand and right 
portion of her stand are miss- 
ing. Of crude workmanship. 

A headless terracotta ■' female 
- figurine with necklace and on 
stand. Both the hands and legs 
are missing. Of crude work- 
manship,. 

A headless terracotta female 
figurine with stand. Both the 
hands and legs are missing. Of 
crude workmanship. 

A torso of a female figure with 
: . very prominent breast. Of 
; ''-crude workmanship. 


For the jev*!!- 

ed Beekiace, 
cl cbaanavira 
( Bao, Ele- 
ments of Hin- 
du Iconogra- 
phy) ; ocenr- 
ricrg on the 
irery oldest 
Indian sculp- 
, tures in stone, 

I 

1 yaksi( H.II 

a 

Bharhut (Cun. 
ningbam, P 
PLXXXVTt 
at Siekap ( A 
S. I., A. E 








Description of the object Depth 


Remarks 


A torso of a terracotta female 
figurine with heavy necklace 
and a portion of ham ( neck 
ornament ) between her breast 
hanging from right to left. Of 
crude workmanship. 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine with heavy ear orna- 
ment of circular design. Witli 
six holes on head. Of crude 
workmanship. 

A crude terracotta bust of a 
female figurine with traces of a 
child sucldng her breast, with 
one ear ornament. 

Broken portion of a terracotta 
animal figure having a ribbed 
ornament on the back. 


A terracotta female figure and 
having an elaborate and beauti- 
ful head dress with heavy ear- 
ring containing round pen- 
dants. Necklace with circular 
floral decoration. Both the 
hands, right leg, half of the left 
leg and the stand are missing. 

A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine having a beautiful flat 
head dress decorated with 
straight line and dots on it, two 
circular ear ornaments and a 
heavy necklace. Braids of hair 
falling on either side of the 
head dress and above the ear 
ornament. Bony cheek knd 
hookeditiose. ^ ^ 


or the elabo- 
rate bioornate 
type of head- 
dress, of. figs. 
18 and 16. 
IFEK, op. cit. 


The ooiffnre of 
hair is to be 
sharply dif- 
ferenllEted 
from 

nlal proiuber- 

: hofer,* Ein 
Pfeiler-figur 
<n)s Bodfi- 
gaya, Jahr. 
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V.31 


Scrisl • 

. Description of the object 


30 


31 


32 


Depth 


3.S 


33 


34 


A terracotta bust of a female 
figurine having a simple head 
dress and a round necklace and 

• right hand up to elbows miss- 
ing. Bony cheek, pointed 
nose and thick lips. 

A terracotta head of female 
figurine with traces of a head | 
dress. Hair of head arranged I 
on either side of the ear, deco- ■ 
rated with ornaments. Peculiar i, 
ornaments hanging behind her ! 
ears. Long neck. j 

I 

t 

A terracotta head of a female j 
figurine, with head dress, | 
broken, highly finished, with i 
heavy necklace. The circular ! 
ear ornament of the right ear 
prominent. Made of red earth. 
Bony cheek, prominent nose, 
broad forehead with high neck. 1 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine with an elaborate head 
dress and floral ear ornament, 
with red wash. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine with peculiar coiffure 
on both sides of her ears. 1 
Wears necklace w^h star ' 
marks and ear ornament. Head 
dress missing. Bony cheek, 
prominent nose, receding iore-t 
head, long neck. 

A terracotta bust of a, female 
figurine. Peculiar head dress 
of 'engraved pattern; with leaf- 


52 " 


Find- 

spot 

River- 

side 


Remarks 


Cf. Jasfcrow 
Bildemapp®,, 
figs. 65» 66. 


Oft no. 
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Description of the object Depth 


Remarks 


designed ear ornament. Heavy 
necklace and circular ear pen- 
dants. Lower portion of the 
body with both the hands are 
missing. Bony cheeks, promi- 
nent nose, high neck. 

A teracotta head of a female 
figurine having an elaborate and 
decorated head dress with hair 
raised in a broad band on the 
head and hanging on either side 
of the ear. Traces of ear orna- 
ments and heavy ear pendants. 
Prominent cheek bones, nose 
and long neck. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figure having an elaborate and 
differently arranged head dress. 
With heavy circular ear orna- 
ments, Prominent cheek bones, 
nose, long neck and receding 
forehead. 


Plate III. 


Of. SehHfor- 
Andrse^ Ole 
Kunst des al* 
ten Orienta. 
£g. 546. 


A red and black coloured terra- 
cotta head of a female figurine 
with hair arranged in broad 
band over the head. Broad 
band of the head dress probab- 
ly missing. Peculiar ear orna- 
ment. Prominent bony cheek, 
broad forehead, heavy eye lidsj 
pointed nose. 


A terracotta bust of a female figur- 
ine having a beautiful ribbed 
cap with head dress over her 
head; witli two circular ear 
ornaments and a necklace at 
her neck. Two hands, low# 


Of. th« 
of the fifes, in 
thfl IndrsiSla- 
GiihS, BhUP 
but; Same, 
north gate, 
SSflohi. Mast- 
trn Art, Tol, 
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40 


41 


42 


43 


Depth 


44 


portion of the body from her j 
breast is missing. Features | 
slightly different from the i 
above figurines. Long neck is i 
the only point common. 


A terracotta bust of a female 
figure having a pointed head 
dress with hair flowing to her 
shoulders. Lower portion from 
her breast is missing. Pecu- 
liarity of the features bony 
cheeks, heavy eye lids, promi- 
nent nose and long neck. 

A ten-acotta head of a female 
figure having a projected head 
dress with a leaf mark decora- 
tion on it. Features of the 
face " bony cheeks, heavy eye 
lid, long neck. 

A terracotta head of a female 
figurine having nicely tied head 
dress with a leaf decoration on 
it.’*' Features of face as in the 
previous figurine. 


Find- 

spot 


A terracotta head of a female i 
figurine having peculiar j 
coiffure and head dress with I 
floral decoration. Features in | 
common with other female ' 
figurines in nos. 38-39. ; 

A terracotta head of a female , 
figure having a circular head ! 
dress half of w'hich is broken; j 
with hair marks on the fore- ! 
head. Modelling of the eyes, | 
cheek, nose and lips are very 
realistic and beautiful. 


River- 

side 


Remarks 


I, Ho. I. July 
1938. 
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Description of the object Depth 


Remarks 


A terracotta head of a female 
figure having a nicely arranged 
head dress and a heavy neck- 
lace at her neck. Peculiarity of 
features in agreement with 
female figurines. 

A broken portion of a terracotta 
torso showing ornament of 
neck and ear. 

A fragment of terracotta head 
dress with a decorated wreath 
on it. 


. oroicen portion ot a terracotta 
plaque with a female figure on 
relief. Probably connectioned 
with some cult purpose.* 


* The rest of the list Is omitted as dealing with Manryan and post- 

yan finds. 


NOTE ON THE MATHURA INSCRIPTION OF SAMVAT 299 
By Sten Konow, Ethnographic Museum, Oslo { Norway ). 

Most of the dated Brahmi inscriptions from Mathura are referable 
to the Kaniska era, and their chronology is bound up with the ques- 
tion about the starting-point of that reckoning. I am not going to 
reopen the discussion of that problem, I have nothing to add to the 
remarks in the introduction to my edition of the Indian Kharosthi 
inscriptions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I. 

There are, however, two Mathura records which cannot be 
classed with the rest, viz. Nos. 59 and 78 of Professor Liiders’ List of 
Bi^hmi Inscriptions.’ The former is dated in the year 72 or 42, 
during the reign of the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa, the latter in the year 
299, during the reign of an unnamed Maharaja Rajatiraja. 

The paljeography of Sodasa record shows that it is older than 
Kaniska, and its date is usually, and no doubt rightly, referred to the 
Vikrama era. The only difSculty with regard to the date is the 
reading of the decimal symbol. 

Professor Lhders =* has maintained that it must be read as 70, 
because the same symbol is used in an inscription belonging to the 
time of Vasudeva, who cannot possibly have been on the throne in 
the forties of the Kaniska era. 

Professor Rapson ?, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
symbol, which Professor Lhders has aptly described as a St. Andrews’ 
Cross, stands for 40. 

! The usual Brahmi symbol for 40 resembles a Brahmi pta, and 
the symbol for 70 a Brahmi pu, and there cannot be any doubt that 
the St. Andrews’ Cross is a cursive form of one of these two signs. 
Professor Rapson thinks that there can only be the question of the 
former, because a similar ( but not identical ) cursive symbol for 40 

1 Calcutta 1912, Appendix to Epigraphialndica Vol. X. 

2 EP. Ind. IX, pp. 243ff. 

3 Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Bockwell Lanman, Cambridge, 

'Mass., 1929, pp. 49S. 
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is known from the coins of the Western Ksatrapas, and because he 
“ can hardly believe that it can possibly be a cursive form of 70, 
when it lacks all the traces of the stem bending to the left with its 
horizontal stroke on the right which are the distinguishing features of 
the ... pn, or of the loop at the base which has taken their place in 
its numismatic representative. ” 

It seems to me that such a development is very well possible. A 
cursive writing of the bend to the left and the horizontal to the right 
would naturally result in the lower half of a St. Andrews’ Crws, 
and the numismatic variety seems to be derived from such a form. 
In my opinion the Vasudeva inscription mentioned and published by 
Professor Luders is conclusive. The decimal symbol of that record 
is damaged, and somebody “ has tried to restore the missing portion 
by adding in pencil a hook turning upwards ” in the rubbing which 
is now our only source. But the greater part of the symbol is per- 
fectly clear and is a distinct St, Andrews’ Cross. The upper angle 
does not in any way remind us of the head of the pta symbol, while 
the head of the ensuing symbol, which stands for 4, is similar to 
Brahmi pa. Even if Professor Rapson vvere right in assuming : ;that 
the restorer who added the pencil strokes ‘'‘^felt justified by traces 
visible on the stone but not reproduced in the rubbing ”, we should, 
not be able to account for the shape of the upper portion of the 
symbol. . 

I, therefore, think that we must accept Professor Liiders’ reading 
of the St. Andrews’ Cross as 70, and take the . $odasa inscription tq 
be dated in the year 72, which, when referred to the Vikraipa era,- 
wonld correspond to 15 A. D. y . 

The inscription of Samvat 259 was first edited by Buhla: % who 
held that it must be referred to the reign of qne of the Kusana rulers 
of the Kaniska group. “The type of the characters”, he says, 

“ fully agrees with that of the numerous native inscriptions of the 
time of the Kushana rule over Mathura j and it preserves, in the- 
broad-backed in with the slanting central stroke, and in the tripartite 
subsaipt ya, two features which during this period occur only occa- 
sionally for the later ia with the horizontal cross-bar and the tripartitB 

" t Academy VoL 49* gnd May 1896, p, 367 ! - JBAS, 1896, pp. 578fi. Wiaaw, 
Zaitsolufift fttr die Knnde d«« Mor**all«id*»X,pp+171ff, , i * . 
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ya. These characteristics, as well as the general appearance of the 
letters, preclude also the (otherwise possible) assumption that the 
inscription might belong to the time of a later Kushana King, who 
ruled after Vasudeva and before the conquest of Mathura by the 
Guptas about 400 A. D.” 


Btihler then proposed to explain the dates of the Kaniska era as 
abbreviated, 74 e. g. standing for 274, and refer them and the date 
299 to the same era as the Sodasa inscription and the older series of 
Kharosthi inscriptions, with initial point in the first half of the first 
"century B. G. 

Professor R. D. Banerji ' does not accept Buhler’s dating, because 
the characters of the inscription are, in his opinion, distinctly archaic. 
He lays special stress on the archaic features mentioned by Biihler, 
and draws up a useful list, from which we can see that in the inscrip- 
tions of the Kaniska group the tripartite subscript yrt is not, with the 
insignificant exception of two Sarnath records, used as the only form, 
the tripartite ya being always found side by side with it. “ But in 
the inscription of the year 299, in all cases of subscript ya, the ya is 
fully expressed, i. e., it is tripartite.” In the same way the archaic 
iff is used throughout, while in the Kusana records it only occurs 
sporadically, but as such down to comparatively late times, e. g., in 
the record of the year 90. 

His conclusion is that it is certain that the date 299 must be 
referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or 
fourth centuries before the Christian era. Only two such eras are 
known to have been in actual use in India. The first is the Maurya 
era which probably was counted from the coronation of Candragupta 
in or about B. C. 321..... The other era is founded by Seleukos 

Nikator in B. C. 312 If referred to the Maurya era, the year 299 

is equivalent to 321 -299 = 22 B. C,, and if referred to the Seleu- 
kidan era it becomes equal to 312 - 299 = 13 B. C. ” 

• ' Now it is a well-known fact that we do not possess the slightest 
scrap of reliable evidence to the effect that there ever existed a 
Maurya era or that the Seleukidan . reckoning has, in any period 

I ; 1 Indian Antiquary XXXyiJ, ISOS’, pp. 33ff. ; . : ; ; / 
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whatever, been used in India It is of course not impossible that 
some foreign or national secular era may have been used in India 
before the advent of the Indo-Scythians, but if such should have been 
the case, no trace has so far been found. It is only in the old 
Kharosthi inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period that wt, for the 
first time, are faced with a secular era in India, and every theory 
which operates with secular eras is based not on facts, but on 
conjecture. 

If, however. Professor Banerji is right in his opinion that the type 
of the characters used in the Mathura inscription of the year 299 
makes it impossible to refer it to the time of the Kusana rulers of the 
Kaniska group, we should have to admit that here we have a certain 
piece of evidence showing the existence of an older secular era. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine his arguments. 

^ It will be seen from what has been said above that Buhler, 
whose intimate knowledge of Indian Palaeography nobody would be 
prepared .to question, had no objection to referring our inscription 
to the time of VSsudeva. And it seems to me that the general type 
of the characters agrees w'cll with such a dating. If we compare, 
.^e. g., the Mathura inscription of the year 80 * without going into 
details, we are at once struck by the great similarity. But we cannot 
rest content at this first impression. 

Before proceeding further it may be useful to quote some of 
Bahler’s remarks about the Brahmi of the Kusana period, i. e., after 
the accession of Kaniska, from his Indian Palaeography § 19 : 

" In spite of great variations in the single letters, which occa- 
sionally exhibit the more modern forms in the older inscriptions and 
the earlier forms of the Northern Ksatrapa type in the later docu- 
ments, the alphabet possesses a very characteristic appearance, and 
nobody who once has seen the squat and broad letters of the Kusana 
period will ever make a mistake by assigning them to other times. 

As regards the details, the following innovations desOrve special 
i^ptipn : ... (2) The bar denoting th# length of M is att^hed low 

1 The only instance which might be quoted is the well-known Flato coin, 
Acoordiug to Cuhttingham, HumismaMc-'lllifitelefe, Mew Berles II, 1875, 
p* 2, howeveni this lieee was found.! In Oemtfal Asia/ 4n| 

we haye no right to assume th^t i^fd ip India* 

S Up. Ind. I, 392 and Plate No. 24. 
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, ,t:\ The hha is mostly triangular below ; ... ( 9 ) The 

J"”” ’ ■ J ifL is dra™ funher to the right, and the bulge on 

lower en iropr- /iit The horizonul stroke of m is cureed 

the Visarga first appears m these inscnptions ... 

An examination of the plate published by Professor Banerih he. 
p. 66 , shows that the details mentioned above ate fom 
inscription. 

Old forms are found in the first four lines of the record ; cf the 

initial and especially the ya and the sa. 

however, if his plate is reliable, mistaken when he says that the 

script y/is always tripartite, for in maUvnOsya, 1. 2, 

later tripartite form. If we compare the Sodasa epigraph 
72 we find further indications of a later age: both ya an 
more advanced has the bent bar which is, ip- 

occasionally found in Ksatrapa records, but not in the ^o^asa msc ^ 
tion;;a has the rectilinear instead of the curved shape, which 
find in the older epigraph, and the same is the case with ma. 

With regard to the remaining details we may note the long d, 

with the bar attached low down, in arahalvanmn I i, drahato I. 2 
[&]rahdtdyatdne 1 . 4 ; the triangular base of kha in Okhdrthaye a 
Okhdryei 3 ; the typical Kusana da in divase 1 . 2, Sivadmasya 1 . - 1 , 
Zahdanl 5 1 the curved bottom-stroke of .a in Hdhand draUtvamm 
1 . I ’ UihanMye 1 . 3, Sivadlmsya and amhdtdyatdne 1 . 4 ; , the rounded 
m in svarvaccharasvate 1. 1, svaivikdhhagmi) 1 . 3, ^mdinasya l. 4 an 
d^akuUm 1. S, side by side with the angular va in svarvahdhana ara- 
hdPvanam \. s, divase mi niahdvirasyaL 2, {svayvihdihaglm . 3, a 
the visarga in eteh, i. e., etaiJp 1 . 4, though Professor Banerji takes the 
two dots after te as a stop, because two short strokes are used to 
mark a stop after the symbols of the date. 

Attention may also befirawn to the extreme inconsistency and 

inaccuracy in fo'rms such as for sidhdna, svate (or -hie i, 

svdvihd for idvikd. 1. 3 ; svarva (oxsarva, arahdlvanam (or arahantanam, 
svarvacchara for sathvacchara and svate for sate 1. i, svdvikd for (dvi'd 
1, 3 vUa for dhita 1- 3 ; Mhand d.rahdtvanam for siddhdnam arahanla- 
nam and mdhdrdfasya rdjdtirdjasya for mahdrdjasya rdjdUrdjasya 1. 1, 
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arahato mahavirasya for arahato mah&vtrasya 1. 2, hhaglni.. for bhagini.. 
1 . 3j Sinhctsyct Sivddlnasyd for Sitikusyct Sivodincisya, and civahstncitycttint 
slh&pu\a] for amhant&yatane sthApitA 1, 4 ; to the form svarvacchara i. e. 
smhvacchara, which also occurs in the Sarnath inscription of Asva- 
ghosa of the year 41 ' and in the Pabhosa epigraph of the year 10 of 
Udaka instead of the usual savatsara, and, finally, to the curious 
shape of the symbol for 9. 

On the whole it seems to me that there cannot be any doubt that 
Biihler was right in his estimate of the period to which our record 
belongs, and Professor Banerji has not, in my opinion, been able to 
prove his different theory. 

In such circumstances the question about the era remains open. 
We cannot any more accept Biihler’s view that the same era is used 
in the old Kharostlii inscriptions, the ^odasa record and the epigraphs 
of the Kaniska period. The Amohini tablet cannot, e. g., be referred 
to the same era as the Patika copper-plate, and the theory of omitted 
hundreds is not likely to be revived. 

On the other hand no serious objection can be raised against 
referring the date of our inscription to the era which is used in the 
old Kharosthi inscriptions of the Sakas and early Kusanas. Whether 
we have to do with a Saka reckoning or with a Parthian era, it is 
certain that it was used by Saka rulers in India, and we know from 
the inscriptions on the Mathura capital and from the Sodasa records 
that Sakas held sway in Mathura at an early date. The use of the 
old reckoning long after the introduction of the Kaniska era has, as 
I hope to have shown in my edition of the Indian Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions, its parallels in the North-west, where pal^ographical consi- 
derations make it impossible to refer the dates of the Loriyan Tangai, 
the Jamalgarhi, the Hashtnagar and the Skarah Dheri inscriptions to 
eras such as the Seleukidan or the hypothetical Maurya reckoning. 

I, therefore, think that we must accept Bfibletis theory in so far 
as he assumes the same era in our record and e. g. in the Patika 
plate of the reign of King Moga, dated in Sam. yS, which- would, 
then be 212 years older. 
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I shall nor here try to add to my discussion of the epoch of 
this era in the edition of the Indian Kharosthi insaiptions, which has 
not, in my opinion, been invalidated by Professor Rapson’s adverse 
criticism.' I shall only add that, according to the chronology 
adopted as a working hypothesis in my edition, our record would 
belong to A. D. 45, corresponding to the year 88 of the Kaniska 
era, and the Maharaja Rajatiraja would be Vasudeva, the Kusana 
Emperor. 


1 JRAS. 1930, pp. 186ff. 
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1- ^hamnacarana in RE. IV, 

This word has been translated by scholars as 'the practice or 
fulfilment of Dhamma.’ This meaning however does not suit the 
different passages of the Edict in which it occurs. The first passage 
in which the word is inet with is translated by Hultzsch thus : '‘But 
now, in consequence of the practice of morality ( Dhammacarit^ ) 
on the part of king Devanampriya Priyadarsin, the sound of drum 
has become the sound of morality, showing the representations of 
aerial chariots,^ repiesentations of elephants, masses of fire, and other 
divine figures. The second passage has been thus rendered : “I® 
th« and many other ways is the practice of morality promoted 
... The third passage has been thus translated “And the practice 
of morality ( Dhdthmacarava ) is not ( possible ) for ( a person } 
devoid of goqi conduct ( slh ).” Now, it will be seen that in the 
first passage Dhaifimacarava has been taken to refer to the practice 
of Dhamma by Asoka for his own moral good. In the second 

Dhammacamm refers to the practice of Dhamma by the people 
themselves for their own good. The third passage is meaningless^ 
because it means that we must have sila or virtuous conduct first 
and then w^e can practise Dhamma or morality^ as if 'virtuous 
conduct’ is not the same thing as ‘morality’. It is thus clear 
that the word does not bear one and the same sense in the three pas- 
sages according to Hultzsch. 

All inconsistency and vagueness will be removed if tve trans- 
late Dhainmacdrava, not by 'the practice or fulfilment of Dhaiixma* 
but by ‘the spread or dissemination of Dhamma’. In that case the 
first passage will mean that Asoka has utilised representaaons of 
aerial chariots, elephaaUs etc. as a means to his missionary object^ 
namely, the promotion pf Dhaiiima among tlie people. The second 
passage also ^awiesi thwby ^ to mean , the. • same thing. The 
to luU s^mficanc^ because what is intended tO’bfi 
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pressed on our mind is that Dhathmacaram or dissemination of 
Dhamma among the people is not possible for any man who is him- 
self devoid of sila or virtuous conduct. If the successors of Asoka 
want to carry forward his policy of promoting Dhamma among 
mankind, they cannot do it unless they exhibit and develop slla 
among themselves. In this way alone Dhammacaratja can be 
brought to have one and the same sense in the three passages. 

2. Bhatamayem of RE. V. ( K5l«i ). 

This expression has been translated by Hultzsch as ‘servants 
and masters’ and explained as follows : “the m betw-een bhatct ( Sans- 
krit bhf-ta and aya ( Sanskrit arya ) is euphonic” ( C. I. I., Vol. I. 
p. 10 , n. 4 ). Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji renders it by ‘the 
soldiers and their chiefs’. Evidently he takes hhata as a Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘soldiers’. Yet in the foot-note he takes it as equivalent to 
bhfta ( = servant ), when he says that “Bhatamayesu=bhrta-ni 
( euphonic ) —arye^ii” ( Aioka, p. 141 , n. 1 ). What is still more 
strange is that in the same breath in that foot-note he adds “bhata 
( t= a soldier ) is not the same word as bhataka ( = a servant ) in 
the expression dasabhatahasV' etc. , contradicting what immediately 
precedes it. 

It is true that the second letter in this expression is { in no less 
than four recensions, but it is worthy of note that Girnar has t, the 
expression in that copy being bhatantayesu. Now if bhata is here 
equal to the Sanskrit word bhala ( = soldier ), how can it become 
bhata in any recension at all ? But, as a matter of fact, W’C have 
seen that Girnar has bhata, so that the only conclusion possible is 
that bhata of Girnar and bhata of other recensions must stand for 
bhfta ( = a servant ), just as the word kata of Girnar. and kata of 
other copies occurring about the beginning of the same Edict has 
been taken by all scholars and even by Prof. Mookerji as equivalent 
to kfta. 

~ Nor is the procedure of taking mayesu as “w(euphonic)-<Jry«f« “ 
in any way justifiable. If there had been originally an r in mayesu, 
it would surely have been preserved in the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
swa versions, and mayesu should itself have been written as fn^aliyesu 
in the Kllsi, Dhauli and Jauga4a copies. When none of these changes 
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is noticeable, it would be setting the laws of philology at reck- 
less naught for any scholar to suppose that an r preceded the y in 
mayesii in the original. The only reasonable course in the circum- 
stances is to take hhatamayesu as equivalent to bhrtamayesu, take it 
as an adjective of bambhanibhesu ( Brahttiaifefu ) which immediately 
follows it, and render it by “ (among the Brahmanas and Grhapatis) 
who are hirelings This interpretation seems to be confirmed by 
the reading bhathmyesu which is furnished by the Dhauli recension 
and which can only mean ‘ hired labourers, hirelings ! The word 
bhafi of this phrase also shows that we have here nothing to do with 
hhata in the sense of ' soldiers 

It may be now asked : what is meant by “Brahmanas and Grha- 
patis who are hirelings ? The only reply to this question is that there 
were some men of these classes who had been reduced to this de- 
graded condition. Thus Rhys Davids says: “ Brahmans are also 
frequently mentioned as engaged in agriculture, and as hiring them- 
selves out as cowherds and even goatherds” (Buddhist India, p. 57 ). 
As regards the Grhapatis, Pick has the following : “We read of one 

such gahapati 'ffho deals in vegetaoles . of one another 

gahapati who maintains himself and his mother with difficulty 

by working as a hired labourer ”. ( The Social Organisation 

in North-East India in Buddha’s Thne ( trans ) pp. 25 5 - 6 ), It is with 
such Brahmanas and Grhapatis that Anoka’s Dharmamahamatras must 
have been concerned as they were proper objects of commiseration 
and fit subjects of public charity. 

3. N5SAMTA IN El. TJ. 

There is one very knotty passage in this Edict which runs 
x.\xas''‘—hatik&-va-kani nijhapavisanitijivit&ye-tanafn n9samtaih-vA nijha- 
pq^itavedAnarh-daharMi p&latiJiani upavAsath-vA hacbhathti. There are 
three difficult words or phrases in this passage. The first consists of 
the letters nAtikAvakAni which were divided by Senart into the words 
na -i- atika -h avakani ( —a’vvdkAni:^alpaliAni ) and by Bfihler into 
nAtika va Mni ( =jhAtil{A eva Mml cit ]% , Bilhler’s treatment of the 
letters is better and has now been accepted. : The second difficult 
word is nifhapayisatftti. Prof, Lflders has drawn our attention to the 
word occuning in one ver$e in the Ayt^hara-Jataka ( Jat., Vpl. IV, 
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p. 455, V. 334), which has the sense of ‘to soften, propitiate’. This 
suits here excellently as we shall see presently. The third word is 
nasamtaih which is taken by Prof. Ltiders as pres. part, of nathi 
( = nasti ) with construction nom. absol. and meaning “ there being 
none”, “if there is none”. This explanation perhaps is not very 
satisfactory. Because in the first place, n&smhtaih as a pres. part, 
form of nathi is verjr unusual. Secondly, what Prof. Luders under- 
stands is that the relatives of the culprit, if there be any, will try to 
persuade the Rajukas to grant him life, but if there is none forth- 
coming, the culprit will bestow gifts or will undergo fasts to attain 
happiness in the next world. This presupposes one of two undesi- 
rable things : ( i ) if the convict has no relatives, no provision is 

made by the state to induce the Rajukas to reconsider his case, and 
he stands no chance of being released by means of an appeal : or (2) 
if he has relatives but they are not able to prevail upon the Rajukas, 
he is not expected to bestow gifts or to undergo fasts. None of 
these courses is desirable. Perhaps the more reasonable explanation 
is suggested by the verse quoted by the Professor from Ayoghara- 
Jataka. It speaks not only of an offender but also of the king and 
Mrtyu or Death. And it further, says that nijjhapana is possible in 
the case of the former, but not so in the case of , the latter. Dr. 
Barua has told us in this connePtion that the term has been some- 
what differently explained by the commentator in the case of each, 
though the idea of ‘propitiation’ is present in both the cases. In the 
case of the king, nijjhapana is “proving the innocence of the culprit 
through witnesses” ; and in the case of Death, it is “causing Mrtyu 
to relent by means of sacrificial offerings ( hali-kamma. )” Turning 
now to our Edict, we have a culprit and the Rajukas to whom his 
innocence is to be proved exactly as we have a convict and the king 
mentioned in the Jataka. We have also ‘making of gifts’ and ‘fects’ 
corresponding to the bali-kamma of the Jataka. The question now 
is : have we any reference here also to Death. We are perhaps not 
far from right if we say that we have that reference in the word 
nasafhta if we mean by it “End ( anta ) which is Destruction ( naia )”. 
The above passage may therefore he translated as follows : “(Their) 
relatives will indeed ( in th^t yauta period ) propitiate some {Rajukas) 
in order to grant them life ; or to propitiate End which is Destruc- 
tion, ' they ( the convicts) will give alms pertaining to the next 
world and observe facts, ” 
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4. Bhanima-thambha and a laeuna occurring in Eb. VII. 

The second part of RE. VII. has not been carefully studied. 
Soon after my book on Asoka came out, it occurred to me that the 
word Dha?'nnmthaihbhci of this Edict has been used in a somewhat 
unusual sense and that further in the text some words also were 
inadvertently omitted. I thought that perhaps these points might 
attract the attention of Hultzsch, but he has said nothing about them 
in his edition of The Inscriptions of Aioka. I am therefore drawing 
the attention of the scholars to these points in order that they might 
consider them and express 'their opinion about them. 

Section ( P ) of Hultzsch’s transcript' has the following : etameva 
me annvekhm&tie dhathina-tlMibhdni ^atuni dbaiiima-vuihAniOtd. iatS- 
dhathma-s&vane kale. What Asoka here says is that in order that there 
may be a growth of Dhamma, he has resorted to the following means : 

( I ) erection of Dharma-stambhas, ( 2 ) appointment of Dharma- 
mahamatras, and ( 3 ) preaching of Dhamma. And he immediately 
proceeds to explain these terms in their consecutive orders. Thus 
Sections Q-W gives an account of his charitable works, such as 
growing of mango-orchards and so forth. Sections X-DD tell us 
for what different purposes he appointed the Dhamma-mahamitras, 
And Sections EE-HH explain what sort of Dhamma he proclaimed, 
that is, what qualities and also what practices went to make up that 
Dhamma. It will thus be seen that Sections X-DD expound the 
second of the measures he adopted for the promption of Dhaiiima, 
namely, appointment of Dharma-mahamatras, and that Section Efi- 
HH are in explanation of his third measure, namely, preaching of 
Dhamma ( Dhathma-savane ). Thus by the Method of Residue, the 
humanitarian works set forth in Sections Q.-W cannot but be taken as 
describing the first measure that he employed for the growth of 
Dhamma, namely, Dharma-Stambhas. The word Dhamma-tbaihbha 
occurring in this Edict must therefore stand not for aby material 
pillars, but rather spiritual columns. If this line of reasoning is not 
accepted, the enumeration of charities in this connection becomes 
unmeaning and irrelevant. Again, the mention of Dhaihma-thaihbha 
alone remains unexplained, when the other two items are so fully 
explained. That such humanitarian works were considered to be of 
extreme spiritual efficacy is clear from the following text of the 
$aiii3mtta-Nikaya ; ■ 
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Say of what folk by day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow ? 

In righteousness and virtuous might 
What folk from earth to heaven go ? 

Planters of groves and fruitful trees. 

And they who build causeway and dam, 

And wells construct and watering-sheds, 

And ( to the homeless ) shelter give ; — 

Of such as these by day and night 
For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 
Such folk from earth to heaven go. 

It has been stated above that Sections EE-HH of Hultzch’s 
transcript describe the nature of the Dhmh^m-sRvam which A^oka 
adopted as his third measure for the promotion of Dhamma. But 
the previous Sertion, viz., DD, ends with the words Dhammd- 
pad&nanath&ya dhathtMmpatipatiye which ought really to be con- ^ 
nected with the matter set forth in Sections EE-HH but which have 
been tacked on to hohafnti-ti of Section DD by the previous trans- 
lators including Hultzsch, though such a procedure yields hardly 
any good sense. Besides, this is the fifth time we have the phrase 
hohafhti-ti in this Edict. In the previous four cases hohamti-ti ends a 
sentence. And there is no reason why this hahathti-H also should ' 
not be taken as ending a sentence. Obviously some words after it 
seem to have been inadvertently omitted, which formed an intro- 
ductory portion of the matter described in Sections EE-HH. The 
lacuna may perhaps be filled up as follows : — 

[ DevO-nathpiye Piyadasi havaih &ba {:) dhathmasavane pi me hate ] 
dhathmapaddnatMyA dhmhm&nupatipatiye. The filling up of the 
lacuna in some such way can alone make the sense whole, con- 
tinuous and clear. 




A PROPOSED INTERPRETATION OF AN ASOKAN INSCRIP- 
1 ION — BY Radha Kumud MooEerji, m. a., ph. d., Professor 
OF Indian History, LuckNOW University 


In one of the commemorative Pillar Inscriptions of Asoka, that 
at Rummindei, occurs a passage of which the proper interpretation is 
not yet settled. The passage runs thus : - “Sils, vigadabhi cha kalapita 
sila-thabbe cha usapapite hida Bhagavth jdteti." All the difficulty in 
the meaning of this passage centres in the expression ‘sila vigadabhi 
cha kalapitad The general meaning of the passage is, however, quite 
clear. It refers to the fact that A^oka had two distinct memorials 
constructed to mark the place where the Buddha was born. That the 
two memorials were distinct from each other is indicated by tjie re- 
petition of the word cha in the passage. Of the two memorials, the 
second one in the order of enumeration given in the passage is a 
Pillar of stone which is appropriately desaibed as being set up 
( usapapita ). The corresponding description of the first memorial 
is simply that it was caused to be constructed ( kalapita ). The 
description is vague and general and throws very little light on the 
nature of the memorial, as in the case of the description of the first 
'memorial. We are, therefore, left to understand the nature of this 
monument from the words used for it, viz. , sikvigadabU. The 
word sila shows that this monument, like the second one, was of 
stone. The difficulty of the passage is, therefore, reduced to the 
meaning of the words vigadabhi cha. 

The interpretation of these words has itself a history. Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar took bhi cha to be one word standing for bhitya connected 
with the word bhittika = wall and viga4a = vika{a, of unusual size. 

He thus took the expression to mean ‘a wall of unusual size,’ a stone 
surround enclosing the pillar. Other interpretations subsequently 
suggested agree in treating cha as a separate word standing for the 
conjunction and, but they interpret differently the word vigada. 
Gharpentier, following the report of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan 
Chwang» that he had seen the apital of this very pillar to be the ; ; , : 
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figure of a horse (which is no longer to be seen and may be waced by 
eiavation of the ruins ) tried to construe the word vigada itself in- 
to a horse from vigada = aga4a = agalMha, i. e. a vigorous lorse. 
Recently, Dr. 6. M. Barua has sought to interpret the expression 
In the light of possible Pali passages, a source of great light, no doubt, 
for many Asokan obscurities. He has fastened on two such passages' 

/ 1 ^ A pLsage in the Malmaifm [XXVII. 30] ^hich acraal y re- 
krs to pillars bearing figures of lions, tigers and other animals 01 
figures o^ gods islhabyagghAdirupehi devatarupahehi cha . . . . thamhhehi) 
r The Pali word pas&davikatilm of which the word tikatika is thus 
kmlained by Buddhaghosa f slhabyagghadi-rRpavkkm^ immaya 
aldmaka - i. e. , a coverlet of linen decorated with various figures 
such as those of lions, tigers and the like. The compound pasada- 
■rikaliH thus indicates a building that is decorated with sUch figures. 
Aft'inity is, therefore, sought to be traced between this well-known 
Pali word, vihatikl, and the Asokan word, vigada, which is derived 
from Sanskrit vtka{a. The word is also interpreted in two 

ways : ( I ) as a variant of vikrta which may mean a vikara, a 
transfm-mation of a material, a carving or figure carved on stone ; 
f 2 ) as a gigantic or grotesque- figure, as in an arabesque, tapestry, or 
coverlet. Both Charpentier and Barua agree in taking the -bbt of 
silA-ugad-ahhl to be from Sanskrit root hhp, to bear, to carry.- _ Ihus 
sila-vlgadabhl would imply a stone carrying a figure, the capital of 
the pillar that was set up (the horse-capital seen by Yuan Chwang ). 
The -bbl is in feminine gender in keeping with the ^ feminihe noun 
silA The form kalapita should not present any difficulty. It is a 
feminine form like the other forms used in the Pillar Edicts such as 
daya, apekba, uya, in which there is a shortening of the final a. 

The only weak point in this interpretation which is otherwise, 
and grammatically, unexceptionable, lies in the phonetic difficulty of 
deriving vigada from viiald = viJcrta. There is also the other un- 
suspected difficulty suggested by the context in which the expression 
occurs. As already explained, the context requires the two monu- 
ments created by Afoka, to mark the birth place of the Buddha, to 
be two absolutely different ones. . The interpretation suggested on 
the: strength of the Pali supposed parallel passages makes the 
dilfefec?! in. the character of tlie.two monuments: to be a very slight 

bae that . bewe’en the . pillar and its capiiah -between, its., trunk and. 
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top. It thus makes Asoka’s pompous proclamation which was meant 

to resound for ages a mere piece of royal rhodomontade by making 

nmi take credit for two monuments which were really one* 

These inherent difficulties of both sound and sense call for a 
fresh interpretation of the passage which will be more in accord with 
the requirements of its context as well as phonetics. Such an inter- 
pretation suggested itself to me from an actual inspection of the 
famous Ltivibmi-rana ( Rummindei ), and a study on the spot of the 
monuments still existing there. These are ( i ) the Asokan Pillar 
standing undecorated without its capital, and somewhat disHgured 
by a fissure running along the entire length of the shaft, which is 
stated by Yuan Chwang to have been caused by lightning ; leaving 
at the bottom inscriptions in 5 lines, of which the last two are 
now under ground, which were probably wholly buried under 
ground, and had thus escaped Yuan Cljwang’s notice ; (2) a temple, 
within a few paces of the Pillar, enshrining an ancient sculpture 
representing the Nativity of the Buddha, the figure of his mother 
( Mahamaya ) standing under the SdJa tree after her delivery, with 
three attendants. The mutilated figure of the mother has been 
appropriated by the Hindus for worship as the goddess Rnpmh debt i 

This ancient sculpture, the second of the monuments 
marking the Buddha’s birth-place, supplies to my mind a 
clue to the meaning of the expression sila-viga^a. That 
it represents Nativity he who runs may read. It is on 
the lines followed in later representations of the same subject 
at Sanchi, Bharhut, Gandhara, Sarnath and Amaravati. An illustra- 
tion of the sculpture is given at page 204 of my AMa ( Macmillan, 
London, 1928). It depicts Mayadevi standing to the right, holding 
with her right hand the branch of the traditional Sahtree and adjust- 
ing with her left hand her lower garments. To her right, and below 
her right hand, stands, a shorter female figure with its right hand 
raised apparently to help her. This figure may be taken to be that 
of her sister, Prajapati-Gautami, on the basis of the Nativity legends. 
P. C. Mukharji who first published an account of this sculpture in 
Arch. Sur. Report, Vol. xxvi, took the figure to be that of an' 
attendant. The third tall %ufe is; supposed by P. C. Mukharji to 
hf that |if i^ajipati but by,¥. .A. 37 J to -be-a 
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figure, that of the god Indra who in the story receives the infant 
Bodhisattva on a piece of cloth. The fourth female figure is that of 
an attendant. Lastly, there is the figure of infant Bodhisattva 
standing on his legs immediately after his birth, as related in the 
birth-story. 

That the sculpture is an old one will be apparent to those who 
will examine it closely. We need not be deterred by the statement 
of Watters {On Yuan Chwang, ii. 17] that “as it has not been closely 
examined, its age is quite uncertain.” Two renowned archteologists 
closely examined it and felt quite certain about its age and antiquity. 
V. A. Smith recorded his opinion [ JSR, xxvi. 6 ] that “probably 
the Rummindei group is the oldest known example of the nativity 
subject”, which means that it is older than the examples found at 
Sanchi or Bharhut. P. C. Mukharji who went into the subject 
thoroughly considered that the sculpture shows “that style of work- 
manship which is generally associated with the time of Asoka [Ib. 37]. 
The material of the sculpture also shows it to be Asokan, “the 
yellowish kind of stone which was employed in the edict pillars 
and in the two famous Yaksa door-keepers of Pataliputra now in the 
Calcutta Museum” [ Ib. ]. The antiquity of the shrine is also 
pointed to by the fact that its original floor, as calculated by P. C. 
Mukharji, was at a depth of more than 20 feet below the present 
level of the surface. 

Lastly, the legends also seem to make out this shrine as Asokan. 
These do not make any mention of a Pillar erected by Asoka to 
mark out the birth-place of the Buddha, as stated in the inscription. 
They state that Lumbini-vam was the first pface of pilgrimage to 
which Upagupta takes his royal disciple and that on his arrival there 
he proclaims to the king that this is the place of the Buddha’s birth, 
pointing out even the particular tree under which Mahamaya stood when 
her child was born. Then it is stated that the king set up a shrine at 
the place and makes a donation of 100,000 ounces of gold. Watters 
while feeling uncertain about its age for want, of a personal 
examination, has no doubt, however, that the shrine referred to in 
the legendary text of Divy&vad&na must be the shrine still existing at 
the^ stone of the legendary 
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reference to the tree un4er which the Mother stood when her child 
was born. 

Thus while story and stone have agreed so far, we have to see 
how far the Inscription agrees with them. The first point of agree- 
ment lies in the legendary passage giving the words addressed by 
Upagupta to Asoka on their arrival at Lumbini : “asmin Maharaja, 
pradek BhagavAn jdtah, — in this place, O great king, was born the 
Blessed one”, words which are translated into the following In the 
inscription : ^‘■hida hhagavam jateti.” But a more important point of 
agreement will be discovered in the interpretation that has suggested 
itself to me of the word sila-vtgada as sild-vigraha, image of stone 
such as the shrine actually contains to this day. It is possible 
phonetically to derive vigada from vigadha = vigarha = vigraha 
and to treat -hhl as a separate word, allied to the Hindi word hhi ~ 
also. This interpretation will also fit in with the context of the 
passage. It w’ould justify the declaration of Aloka that he has com- 
memorated the birth-place of the Buddha by the construction of two 
different monuments of which the material remains are still extant, 
viz, ( 1 ) the Pillar and ( 2 ) the Temple enshrining the representa- 
tion in sculpture of the Nativity. While the Nativity is directly 
depicted in sculpture, it is described in words inscribed on the pillar. 
Thus the two monuments supplement each other and leave no 
doubt between them as to the genuineness of the place which Asoka 
expects posterity to treat as a most important place of pilgrimage. 
And between the two monuments, the sculpture is more appropriate, 
important, and enduring for Asoka’s purpose : while his words may 
fail, his sculpture will not. The sculpture is a perpetual reminder of 
the place of Nativity with its direct and visible appeal. The words 
were long lost to people who could not decipher their script. There 
was no Indian who could correctly interpret them to Yuan Chwang, 
He was thus left to record only the ignorant guesses of their mean- 
ings then current. The superiority of the sculpture to the pillar as a 
memorial of Nativity is indicated in the inscription itself which gives 
it precedence in the order of their mention. 





PHARMA VIJAYA : A NEW INTERPRETATION 

— BY V. R. RaMACHANDRA DlksHlTAR, M. A,, 
Lecturer in Indian History, University of Madras 


Numerous are the inconsistent legends which have grown 
round the mighty figure of the great Mauryan emperor Asoka. 
These however are not entitled to full credence at the hands of a 
serious historian. A portion of the legends has been utilised by 
scholars as historical material to support the theory that Aioka was 
not only a parton of Buddhism but was himself a Buddhist, These 
legends, which are by the Buddhist writers of the early centuries of 
the Christian era, try to make out that in his early years Asoka was a 
cruel tyrant svho ascended the throne by shedding the blood of his 
kith and kin, and that he engaged himself in bloody warfare of 
which the KaliUga war was the last. The legends continue that, 



moved by the horrors of the Kalinga carnage, the emperor found his 
solace in the Buddhist religion, and by adopting it as his faith he 
completely turned a new leaf. . He became intensely religious and 
consequently a full-timed propogandist of the new faith which he 
embraced. A century and more of Asokan scholarship have only 
endeavoured to strengthen this mass of fiction rather than of fact 
contained in the Buddhist stories. In other words it seems as 
though it has been practically established that A^oka was a Buddhist 
emperor and a monk to boot.' 

Side by side with such professed and pronounced views and 
theories, there has been a misgiving with some scholars whether 
there was full justification for building a theory like Asoka’s faith in 
Buddhism. Nay a doubt has been entertained in some quarters 
whether in early times when Asoka was emperor. Buddhism attain- 
ed to the status of a religion at all.* The examination of Asoka’s 


See C. H. I. the whole of Ch, XX, esp. p. 496. Hultzsch, Corpus 1. 1, 
Intro. Ch. IV and V, History of India by V. A. Smith - the chapter on 
Aioke; D. B. Bhandarkar - Aioka ; B. X. Mookerjee r Aioka, Ch. IV 
on 'BeliKion* etc, 
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religion then largely depends on the evidential conclusion of the 
latter question. 


Elsewhere I have discussed the Early History of Buddhism in 
India.' It has been concluded that Buddhism began as a monastic sect, 
its original doctrine being purely of a philosophical tenour, that it took 
no lay disciples and hence did not interfere with the caste system, 
that the Upasaka of the Buddhists was not a de facto member of the 
Buddhist Sangha, those of the Brahman samnyasins formed the 
model of its philosophy and ethics, that the Buddha believed in the in- 
exorable doctrine of Karma, and that the dharma inculcated by him 
is that of the ancient r^is of whom Asita and Devala were examples.’ 
These statements demonstrate that “early Buddhism was not correctly 
that of the canonical books.”3 If this position is conceded, then there 
is justification for the assumption that, even in the days of Asoka, 
Buddhism was yet a monastic sect, a child of Hinduism with a 
diflerence in philosophical notions, and where the lay disciple found 
no place. In other words Buddhism had not then become a religion 
in the technical sense of the term. If this is granted Anoka’s con- 
version to that faith becomes a fiction. 

A noteworthy point in this connection is the light thrown by 
the extant Kautdiya Arthasastra. Before the discovery of this 
invaluable treatise, the Buddhist legends of Asoka were pressed 
into service in the interpretation of the Asokan inscriptions. 
The terms dharma, dharmavijaya, safigha, upeta, dharmayatra, 
dharmamahclmiltra, dhanmd&na, dharmairavaya, dhartmlipi afforded 
convenient material to stipulate the theory that Asoka was a Bud- 
dhist. It is not possible to examine in a short article like this, all 
these different terms.-* Of these we take up only the term dharnia- 
vijaya. The expression ‘dharma’ is the much used expression but 
the least understood, as it admits of wide interpretation. If the 
established religion of the land was the groundwork of the early 
Buddhist organisation, then it is reasonable to assume that the dharma 
or articles of morality and ethics formulated by the Buddha were 

1. J. of Bom. Bis. Society, Vol. II, pp. 51-7A 

8. Ibid. 

3. Bern, Manual of Ind. Bud. p. SO. 

4. For a detailed study af these tenns see the author’s Mauryan Polity, 
published by the XTuiversity of Madras { 1933 }. 
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not antagonistic to those of the earlier form of Hinduism. This as- 
sumption is corroborated by a significant statement of an accredited 
canonical work, the AnguttaraniMya p* IL p. 51 (P.T.S.ed,), Accord- 
ing to this the dharma to the Buddha was the dharma formulated 
by the ancient seers and sages. It is the correct estimate of Prof. 
Keith who remarks ^^Nor in choosing the term dharma for the 
system, was Buddhism without Upanisad precedent ; the Brhadaranya 
( I, 4. 14 ) tells that Brahman created the Dharma, than which 
nothing is higher, and the Mahandrayana { XXL 6 ) asserts that the 
whole universe is encircled by the Dharma, than which there is 
nothing harder to describe.^ After all the original Buddhism was 
a code of ethics, and an ethical code is the same to whatever reli- 
gion it is applicable. Thus the dhamma of the Buddhists did not 
differ very much from that of earlier Hinduism. 

In the light of this observation on the dharma we shall attempt 
to interpret the term dharmavijaya in the inscriptions of Asoka. The 
phrase occurs in the thirteenth Rock Edict, immediately after des- 
cribing the consequences of the Kalinga war in which Asoka engaged 
himself and won an unqualified victory. According to Asoka him- 
selP one hundred and fifty thousand were the men deported, one 
hundred thousand slain, and many di^ or were injured. Among 
the injured were innocents and non-combatants pursuing a righteous 
path. These were Brahmanas, iSramapas or ascetics and pasandas or 
members of the heretical sects; It is generally believed that such 
heavy slaughter including that of the innocents resulted in a change 
of heart in the emperor. This transformation had a wholesome in* 
fluence in his administrative policy. For he resolved to pursue what 
is known as dharmavijaya^ commonly translated ^the conquest by 
morality,’ ^ Advocates of Buddhism as the faith of Asoka believe that 
the emperor substituted conquest by morality for the conquest by 
arms.^ In other words Asoka gave up his arms and became a monk 
abstaining from all violence towards all beings. It is further added 
that such principle found acceptance with his vassals and neigh- 
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hours like the Yona king Aiitiyoga, Tulamaya, Antekina, Maka 
Alikyashudala, the Cola and Pandj^an kings. The tribes who be- 
longed to the king’s territory and who accepted this creed are said to 
be the Yonas, Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapankhas, Bhojas, Pifini- 
kyas, AndhraSj and Paladas, 

What is this dharmavijaya which won such universal approba- 
tion ? What is generally believed is that it was the preaching and 
practice ot simple virtues like ahtfiisd, toleration etc. which constituted 
the dharmavijaya. It is difficult to accept this for the following 
reasons : 

( I ) The Mauryan Empire under Asoka consisted of different 
peoples and tribes professing different faiths and creeds. If Asoka was 
the imperial patron of Buddhism, and if Buddhism was antagonistic 
to the established religion as it is alleged to have been, this cult of 
dharmavijaya would not have appealed to all his subjects. 

( 2 ) In the same Edicts’ it is mentioned that envoys tvere sent 
to the different kingdoms, which shows that wide international rela- 
tions existed between the Empire on the one hand and the 
frontiers and the neighbours on the other. It is not possible to be- 
lieve that Ptolemy, Antiochus, Antigonus, Magas of Gyrene and 
Alexander of Epirus approved of a principle, quite alien to their 
spirit and faith, 

( 3 ) But what is more unconvincing is that this dharmavijaya 
found concordance even with peoples and states who had no politi- 
cal connection wdth the empire. This is evident from the statement 
“Even those to whom the envoys of Devanampriya do not go, 
having heard of the duties of morality, — are conforming to mora- 
lity and will conform to it,* it is rather strange that states which 
were outside the jurisdiction of the empire should have conformed to 
the so-alled religious ordinances of an Emperor with whom they 
had nothing to do. 

( 4 ) In another portion of the pdict Atoka says that he has 
succeeded everywhere by extending the dharmavijaya. At the same 
time he expresses that though he feels quite satisfied at this achieve- 
ment, that satisfaction is of little consequence. If dharmavijaya is 

. L 8, Coriw#, p. 48. 
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the conquest by morality, then it, is certainly the road to heaven* 
From his remarks that dharmavijaya is of little consequence, it is 
reasonable to assume that Asoka did not mean by the term ^conquest 
by morality’. If dharmavijaya tlien does not connote the significance 
attached to it by scholars as ^the conquest by morality’, ^true con- 
quest’ and so on, the next question arises what it is* Asoka, as is 
seen from the Edicts, generally followed the political st^stem’ of the 
Arthaidstra. In this celebrated treatise the expression dharmavijaya 
is a political term of much significance. Is it too much then to as- 
sume that Asoka used it in the sense in which the Kautaliya uses it. 
Kautalya expresses as follows : ' ‘There are three kinds of conquer- 
ing monarchs — the just conqueror, the greedy conqueror and the 
demon-like conqueror. Of these the just conqueror is pleased with 
mere obeisance or acknowledging his overlordship. Weak kings 
acknowledge overlordship from the fear of their enemies. The greedy 
conqueror is pleased with taking away of land and the wealth. 
Hence a weakling should win his favour by wealth. The demon- 
like conqueror is pleased with the seizure of land, w^ealth, son, wives 
and other lives. Him the weak king should approach with territory 
and treasure so that he might go on without any trouble, 
according to the ^rimulam commentary the w^eak king acknowledges 
the suzerainty of the emperor not because he has cause to fear from 
the emperor but because he is afraid of his neighbours and his own 
enemies, against whom he could not stand singlehanded. Hence 
he counts the assistance oi imperial power lest he should be hurt by 
his enemies.5 According to the Arthasdstra dharmavijaya means 
acknowledgement of the overlordship of a superior authority by an 
inferior power. What perhaps Asoka wishes to make out is that he 
indulged in the asuravijaya, as for instance, the Kalinga war, and 
having been convinced of the horrors of war, he now takes to 

Bk.XII.Cii.L 

■ C-. Text 4 lines Trivandrum «d. Vol, III p. 155. 

, : ^ also 2iq.ya<sandrik<l Punjab Satuf, IT, 
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the dharmavijaya by which he would be satisfied with mere obeisance, 
not only from his territory hut also from his borderers and neigh- 
bours.' Asoka was the powerful monarch of his time and hence the 
vassal states and other kingdoms holding similar relationship with 
the Empire found it not very difficult to acknowledge his 
authority and live in security and peace. Even ' those 
chieftains with whom Asoka had no diplomatic relations were 
prepared to conform to this arrangement, not because 
they expected any trouble from Patalipntra but to avert 
any dangers arising from their own enemies. This is quite in line 
with the Kautaliyan statement Pare^cimapi bhayal. This inter- 
pretation of the term dharmavijaya is corroborated by other facts 
which Asoka mentions in the same Edict. One is that “even ( the 
inhabitants of ) the forests which are included in the dominions of 
Devanampriya, even those he pacifies and instructs. And they are 
told of the power ( to punish iljcm ) which Dcvanaiitpriya 
( possesses ) in spite of ( his ) repentance, in order that they may be 
ashamed ( of their crimes ) and may not be killed. ” “ Apparently 
the foresters were independent or semi-independent. Possessed of 
martial spirit they might or might not have acknowledged the over- 
lordship of the emperor. It is evident that dfitas were sent to them 
with clear instructions that if they should prove refractory, they would 
be attacked and killed. This demonstrates above anything else that 
Asoka had not completely relinquished the conquest by arms. For 
does he not say that he possesses power to attack them ? But as a no- 
ble K§atriya he warns them and tells them that he would be pleased 
with mere obeisance. If they would not heed to it in time he was 
prepared to fight with them. This is then the ideal underlying 
the Kautaliyan policy of dharmaviiaya. 

1* Wo know from the Mahabkarata that Yudhi^fhira after the Kumksetra 
carnage, fell down unconscious being overwhelmed with sorrow and re- 
solved to don the ascetic robes and never more be a king. Least was 
not the difficulty to reconcile him and make him accept the throne. 
yudhis|hira wanted to avoid battle ; but when one® it was offered, as 
would beit a Kfatrlya, he came to the forefront, This Is the true 
Kfatriya ideal and w® know from the that Aioka was a 

Kfatriya. 

Ci>rpm p. and XI B, K. Bhahhasgarhl* 
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SURAT PLATES OF CAULUKYA KlRTIRAJA OF SAKA 940 

— BY D. B. DiSKALKAR, M, A., CURATOR, HISTORICAL MuSEIUM 

Satara, 


These plates were discovered many years back and a brief note 
on them w^as published by Dr. H. H. Dhruva in the Wiener 
Zeitschrift.^ This note was abridged by Kielhorn in his Appendix to 
the Fifth Volume of the Epigraphia Indica.* The plates are now with 
a Brahmana in Surat. They were exhibited at the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad held at Surat and a short account of them 
was published in Gujarati by the late Mr. Manilal Bakorbhai Vyas 
in the proceedings of the Parishad. 5 But the inscription has never 
been published fully wdth a facsimile. No apology is therefore 
needed for my doing so here. Through the good offices of Prof. 
M. P. Dave of the Sarvajanika College, Surat, I Jiave been able to 
obtain the plates on loan from the owner. 

These are three plates making a complete grant of Kirtiraja, the 
Caulukya^ king ( of Lata ). A copperplate grant of his grandson 
Trilocanapala dated §aka 972 is already known to scholars.*^ Like 
it the present grant has a very thick copper ring holding the three 
plates together, and bearing in a circular surface the image of &va in 
an attitude of meditation. The first and the third plates are inscribed 
only on the inner side, the former containing 22 lines and the latter 
1 3 lines of writing; while the second plate contains 1 5 lines in- 
scribed on each of its sides. Each plate measures 10*// x All 


t ToL VII. p. 8S. . ~ 

B* No. UR ' ' 

3* 'B» B. GaurighaEkarA Ojbta has also 'noted 'the intodption In Ihf ' 
PraoSripl FatrlkS ToL I, p. m 

4, The apeltln# of tie word is Oaokkira aad’Soi Os 

heihe;iirah''tarla:^^ 2 r‘fipeB la iHetiWe. ^ See In 


^ fill. i#. VoL ZVmi p. IM, 
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of them are in an excellent state of preservation. The characters 
are Nagari of the tenth century. They are smaller in size in the first 
plate than those in the other plates. The most noteworthy points 
of orthography are that the letter i is frequently used for s as in the 
Surat plates of Trilocanapala, and as is the practice even today, of 
the people of Surat side. In a few cases s is wrongly used for i 
( 11 . 19, 30 ). There is no distinction between v and h. A consonant 
is often doubled after r. An annsvdm is sometimes replaced by the 
palatal nasal ( 11. 30, 35, 37, 38 and SS ) sometimes by the 
labial nasal ( 11 . 46, 58). The symbols for the figures 9 ( 1 . 38 ) 

5 ( 1 . 44 ) deserve to be marked. The letter ch { 1 . 3 5 ) is rather 
peculiar. With reagrd to lexicography the Prakrit word Simpaka 
( 1 . 45 ) meaning ‘a tailor’ deserves to be marked. It is now used in 
the form of ‘Simpf in the Deccan but now in Gujarat the word for 
tailor is Darji and not the Prakrit word. The language of the record 
is good Sanskrit though highly eulogistic of the patrons of the poet. 
It is partly metrical, the total number of verses being 32, and partly 
in prose. Of the S'abd&laiHkdras used by the poet special mention 
may be made of the pun on the word FRSTra; in v. 7, first then 

then and lastly So also the word is 

used in two senses in v. 29. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to the goddess, who 
is styled in the first verse as ^akti, at whose pleasure Brahma 
creates, Vi.snu preserves and Siva destroys everything and who 
pervades the heart of every individual. In the second verse the jar- 
born sage ( i. e. Agastya ), who drank up the ocean is praised. The 
third verse gives the usual account of the origin of the hero 
Caulukya as having sprung from the anjali of Brahma ( Vidhi ) 
while he was performing samdhyd.^ The next verse states that in his 
family a king named Nimbarka was born. The fifth and the sixth 
verses give the names of Barappa and Goggiraja who ruled in the 
family as direct descendants. From the seventh to the fifteenth 
verse Kirtiraja, son of Goggiraja is described in high terms. Then 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth verse a Rastrakuta family, evi- 
dently feudatory of the above mentioned Caulukya family, is des- 
cribed, in which Kundaraja, . ^ . Amptaraja and Samburaja were born 
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as direct descendants. The last of these viz. Samburaja, who was in 
the service of the Caulukya king Kirtiraja, is said in the following 
prose portion of the inscription to have hxiih a niaihika for the use of 
Brahmanas near the temple of Bhagavati in the village Palakvanaka. 
At his request to provide permanent means for the maintenance of 
the monastery Mahamapdalesvara Kirtiraja made a gift in the Saka 
year 940, on the Udagayana parvan day, of the following objects: 
( I ) The village Talavada ( 1 . 41 ) included in the group of 42 vil- 
lages under the name Bilvisvara ( 1 . 38); (2) Fifty nivarlanas of 
land in the village Pallaravapa ( 11 . 43-44 ) and ( 3 ) Seven prahrlis 
(11.45-46). 

A large portion of the inscription from 11 . 49 to 63 is devoted 
towards the usual imprecatory verses. The inscription closes with 
the name of the writer of the grant viz. Sommaiya,’ the minister of 
peace and war. 

From the grant^ of Saka 972 of Trilocanapala we know of the 
five rulers of the Caulukya family of Lata who succeeded each 
other in the following order : Barappa, Goggiraja, Kirtiraja, Vatsa- 
raja, Trilocanapala. The present grant of Saka 940 of the time of 
Kirtiraja gives the names of the four direct descendants-Nimbarka, 
Barappa, Goggiraja, and Kirtiraja, and thus adds one more name of 
Nimbarka, who is the earliest member of this Caulukya family so 
far known. Of Nimbarka nothing more is recorded than that he 
was born in the Caulukya family. Of B.arappa, the son of Nimbarka 
both the present grant and the grant of Triloanapala record no his- 
torical event. The other grant leads us to believe that he was the 
first to get the kingdom of Lata. In some pntbandhas the fight’ 
between Barappa and Mularaja, the Caulukya king of Anahilapatana 
is referred to. In the PrdbandhacintAmi}i Barappa is said to be a 


1. The true spelling of the name was probably Somaiyya. He might have 
beta a man from the southern India where suoh names are still found. 

2. Ind. Ant. V ol. XII p. 196. 

3. Bom. Qaz. Vol. I. i. p. 159. According to Gujarat Chronicles BSrappa 
was defeated and killed by MnlarSEja. Kveh if there was any truth in 
this it must be said that Molaraja and Ms euooeasors at least upto 
phima could not oonquor LSta aa th» MJa family continued to rule 
there upto 1051 A. n. 

$7 [ Pathak Ooc. Vok 1 
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general of Tailapa, the Caulukya sovereign of the Deccan. The 
Duyctsraya calls Barappa king of Lajadesa and Somesvaradeva’s Kirti- 
kaumudi calls him a general of the lord of Lata. These different 
statements would best be explained by supposing that when Tailapa 
II overthrew the Rastrakuta king Kokkala in a. d. 973 ' and made 
himself master of his territory which included Lata also, he might 
have placed Barappa in the military charge of the country of Lata 
and allowed him practical independence.^ But no where among 
the list of his feuLttories the name of Barappa is found.^ Gpggiraja, 
son of Barappa is most probably identical with the Ctulukya king 
Goggiraja'* mentioned in the grant of §aka 991 of the time of the 
early Yadava king Seuiiacandra. Goggiraja’s daughter Nayiyaladevi, 
as the record states, was married to the Yadava king Vesugi.' 

Some time after the date of this inscription Kirtiraja seems to 
have been defeated and killed by Durlabharaja, the Caulukya king 
of Anahilapatana, as can be inferred from a verse in the Vadnagar 
praksti and in the um&rapalacarita.^ That he was defeated is in- 
ferred also from V.23 ofTrilocanapala’s grant which states that he had 
a thoughtless beloved in Kirti, who, also, afraid as it wem, went over 
to the house of the enemies. This war between the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Cauluk 'ns of Apahilavad i. e. N. Gujarat and the 
Caulukyas of La^a i. e. S. Gujarat, may have been due to the aggres- 
sion of die rising prwer of the N. Gujarat Caulukyas, and seems to 
have ended in the destruction of the Caulukya family of Lata, This 
occurred probably in the time of the Apahilavad king Bhima I, who 
was powerful enough to vanquish even the mighty Bhoja of Malva. 
For irom the Dhamadacloa plates? of §aka 996 (V. S. 1131) of 
the time of his son ICarna, we know that Mahamapdalesvara Durla- 

1. lad. Ant. vol. XLVIII p. 114 

?. See NSgari PracSritfl Pattifcs Vol. I p. 217 

3. Ind. Ant. Vol. XLITU p. 28Z 

4. He was probably also idontieal with king Gonla ( gal ) who WaS 
sumptuously received by the SilahSra king Aparajita of ThSnS. See 
Ind. And. Vol. IX p. 86. 

5. Ind. Ant. Vol. XII p. m 

«. Ibid p. 200 

?. JBBBA3. Vol. XXVI p. 250 
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bliarija of a differem daulukya family was ruling at Nav^ri ia Lita 
as a feudatory of the Anahilvad Caulukya king Karna* 

Kirtiraja calls himself Maliaman 4 alesvara in the inscription 
which shows that he was a feudatory of some sovereign power. 
Wlio this sovereign was is not stated in the record but he can be no 
other than the Caulukya sovereign of Kalyana in the Deccan^ a des- 
cendant of Tailapa^, whose feudatory was Barappa, the grandfather of 
Kirtiraja. Put their allegiance to the Deccan Caulukya was probably 
only nominal at this time/ 

The following places are mentioned in the grant : Paltisavanaka 
( 1 . 29) Bilvisvara (L 38), Talavada (1.41), Kuruna ( 1 . 42 ), 
Kohirala (1.42)^ Tembaruya ( 1 . 42), Eruthfina ( 1 . 43 ), and 
Pallaravana ( L 43 ), Of these Bilvisvara, Kuruna, Tembaruya and 
Eruthana are also mentioned in the grant of Trilocanapala.^ The 
place Palasavanalta is probably identical with modern Palasana, the 
headquarters of the Palasana sub-division In the Surat district, Bilvi- 
svara is to be identified with modem Balesara or Balesvara, a small 
town two miles to the north of Palasana. In the present grant as 

1. We know that the province of LSta, or Southern Gujarat has been a 
dependency of the Deccan ruled by scions of the ruling family of the 
Deccan whom they paid at least a nominal homage from the time of 
the great Fulake^in I£ who conquered it in the middle of the seventh 
century to the middle of the eleventh century when the OSulukyas of 
ApahilapStapa annexed it to their Gujarat kingdom. When the 
earlier CSulukyas were the supreme* power In the Deccan Llfa was 
governed by their scions, as ie seen from the NavsSri plates of SilS- 
ditya, MangalarSJa and Pulake^in ( See JBBRAS. Vol, XVI p. 2 Procee- 
dings of the Vienna Ori. Congress p. 225 and 230 and Ind.Ant.Vol. XIII 
p. See also NSgarx PracSriipi Patriks Vol. I p. 20^. ) When the 
ESstrakntas were the supreme power in the Deccan their scions ruled 
in LSta as their feudatories, as is evidenced by a number of grants of 
the Gujarat Esiffrakllfas ( See Bom. Gaz. Vol. 1 History of Guiarat 
p. 119 ), When again the OSulukyas succeeded the Bi|trakl!{as as 
■ ’'ajuprethepwer in the Beccan their scions governed Ll|a m their 
feudatories, as the Surat grants show* 

l» These places are already Identified by, Fleet in Ini, Ant. Vol, XXI 
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also in the grant of TrUocanapala Bilvisvara is said to be a division 
consisting of 42 villages. In the lAta country the practice of naming 
small territorial divisions as consisting of so many villages seems to 
have been common in those days. Until very late Bilvisvara was an 
important town and a large class of Kanbis in and round about 
Surat are known as Balesaria. The town lost its importance only 
since the British rule. Talavada is modern Talod, one mile and a 
half north-west from Erathan which is mentioned below. It is spelt 
Talapadraka in Trilocanapala’s grant. ' Kurana is Earana, a mile 
and a half north-west of &athan. The place is spelt Tembaruka in 
Trilocanapala’s grant. Eruthana is modern Erathan, two miles 
north-west from Palesara. The place Pallaravana cannot be exactly 
identified, but it is probably modern Pal, which is four miles from 
Surat and eight miles from Erathan. 

The tithi and the month of the Saka year 940 when the grant 
was issued are not given as in the other Surat grant. But from the 
expression Udagayana parvaiil it seems that the grant was issued in 
the month of Pausa in which the inakarasanikrMti generally occurs. 

The reason why the blessings of the sage Agastya are sought 
in the second verse of the grant is not clear. But it might have 
been that like TrUocanapala Kirtiraja issued the grant from the 
sacred place called Agastya ittiha ( 1. 4 pi. Ill of Trilocanapala’s 
grant ).® It was in the fitness of things that the sage presiding 
over the sacred place was invoked after the goddess Bhagavati the 
presiding deity of the ma{htk&. 


1. Can this place be the same as Talabhadcika mentioned in the Dhama- 
; , ®»ka 996 ( JBBRAS. Vol. XXVI p. 252 ) ? 

; Bat cariously enough Agastya ia not praised in that grant,. 
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1 35 fiHt II "*j!5ri% qrf^ ^ : 

r% igr stBT?i^ I srfhsrrr 

2 >511 «5*i^ w; i5Tfwa^:sti^a!?;qT ii [ ^ * ] 

^qm!pr#r ^ sfH: ^RcJ^srijfTt 

3 1 si^y- 
II [ ’'I * ] ^qfii: 


4 ai? 5 i%Wrq^ ^rr i^ftrsfrjrT i ?% 


5 

6 

7 


f%gt: qqfir q!?i#r: tpi^qnr ?r^: n [ * ] "aatifqq tiqqfa: 

aranR^sTT filisn^ ? ftr«tq|^wi¥^ 

sPr: I HisRsqHiiq^ STJTW arq ^tq^cq iq^ f^qj3[ n 

[ V * ] ^rqfiT 

qrHTsrer: I i qfia‘sqfi%'°<Tt' 



gjTtitrs^iqrsg^ 


8 fsrrq^rrfk ii [h *] "’ttwrqw ’^rirsf!]^ ? 3 r- 

rt^ {lr g RTq*'*a^: ^^fRqttf^JTq^’qqt *WJ*t 


1. From the original plates, 

3. Metre Malini. 

3, Bead ^ 

4, Bead yasantatilaka'h 

5, Bead 

6, Metre Mandakranta^ 

7, Metre Vcisantatilaka7h» 

8, Metre &ard^lctvikrtditam^ 

9, Bead 

10. Bead osni%rf 

11. Bead 

12. Bead 

13. Metre Mandd-kranta^ 

14. Bead 
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9 sTwr ffe: I iffrio^-rqfd •^«55if^sr«TF?mw: s^: 

^nrmu'niRT^rqjR 11 [ ^ * ] J^npng^Tsrur 

10 ''sp^r HfTftwffmrJRUJTR^isur: i i^ai:«ni%an%^ar: sfrq^^i<Tr»Tw 

)i [ 's * j ^ 

1 1 f%i #rw ’ETTumm: ^ ^cqrsqritir g?ui% ^on?i;i 

iq‘f%irw?rgr?9irtf%% r%i% 

12 ^sjuatirap^ffN' %r 4 n?qf^: g^oT It [ <5 *] ’qgrnrJTisu- 

?fuq5T% ?rw unra; 1 ijqdumsr fsi 

1 3 % 5I^Is^ru^mIru% « [ <i ■*’ ] frt?f«r irmai'T ss- 

» q#TfttfW^Fwr 

14 ®Twre"prt f«Rr 

i ^ «pr;srT^RTC 4 ^ '‘‘■mxv m 

1 5 %^5yflrTfuf^ H [ ^ ? * ] srarottgg^uu wsfft i 

16 ffurfM? II [\R -^Brr m ^ i 

^ ssTffftfjuf ?nf^g[ u [ ^^ * ] 


J, Kead^f^ 

2. Read 

3. Metre Ary a, 

4. Bead 

5. Metre SnrdUlavikrtditaih, 

6* e?3|| 

!?. Metre Anu^uhh^ 

8, Metre UpajEti^ and in the following two verses, 

9. Read Tpjpft 

3.0* Bead 

11» Metre Anu^tuhk and in the following verse. 

■ l'2v Metre , tTpajML , ■ . . 











Surat Plates: Second-plate, one side. ( pp. 295-290 ) 
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Li'^i J f 

" " ''“’J 

22 R%rf^\3:frf!SPT^3rfr%f(ii-^: j arsrrtrfT ®j%3tij^i^- 

Second Plate, one side 

23 ^ m '^ffTra^tTcr: u [?« * j ««if 

24 ^TcT^ t a^T f^j^syqm m rn^mw n[\%*] 

26 YT f^sr^rr irs^fcr ii [ * J ^ ^BRfWEnraf '^{km^r 


It. Kead oFfirfi^r 

yi^QiTQ Mafidakruniat 
3« Bead o 
4* Bead %[f 

5* Metre Vasantatilakdrn 
6» Metre PrtJiVK 
T. Bead 
8. Bead 
% Bead^p:|5r|^ 

10. Metre Upajaii, 

Jli /Ijetre 2r0^ 
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28 

29 ^TomrarH^ srfcrgnrf^f » s^^rs^' 

TTSTTfr 

30 Tr#r \ fffrrn??rtg^ u 

31 ^sftwTf^ ra ^ W T T^ TTm: < arotw ?rf5^?r- 

qnot: H ] 

32 i 3 ;fi 5 r ?r: srf^qufTfe ^tset ^iSr 1 ^ sw^^wfo^ ft?TH 

33 ^ II [ ^^ * ] ^JTHT^^'^iwTrgn • fT«rgi;%#[»^'NiT 

?^H 53 TrlTT 5 ^ 

34 srsiH ’5.#s(ji^ gjlscnw »nw: 1 

^ 5? 

35 *r|r^ 5[qra: h[^«*] ^fqrfq^feaqgqrq- 
qHoiisa '^fiT?Rwrf^ 

36 qqmweq trfmt!^§«g^^fT5T: ^rsqr^^ ?q^qqTf^^]^: 

qiTTfar 

3 7 i?r^ ' q«iT ?3^T^«smWqf^rTi?Rtg qq^ imh? 

Second Plate, other side 

38 ^ frrqti: « isqiwqiTa^^iSr ®i^r 5 ^ 5 ^^tq'fqT#qi[nTrnr:<nfft- 


39 %q ’“^:q?iTOftr®^5ni?Ttr^: 'qi^rnRyifg^! 


L BeadTi%...... ; p ai%feti| 

ai Eead tr»qR% 

8. Read jirsfrT 
i. Read^llW 
&. Bead 

6. Metre Sloka-Atiu^tibh and in the following three verses, 
,ji; 4 |l'feadiT|?g-tifi'q 





^ ^ ^ 

' vCS }<•« i-&f © 
■'ir/Ep. 




Surat Plates; Third-plate* ( pp. 297-298 ) 
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4 1 ^urmt sr[^! i hwi WT s^rf^ f ^^ranmrn* 

42 y-rt'wi 1 1 2 [%'nR^ 

43 tr^grpnatiT! 1 q:?»w arw : [ i * ] g^^rr ^ ^ma ir t 

44 'f'giT^ra: sTf^pr [i*l Km i%- 

KBfv'JfPTT 

45 2^ grftniigpi^li^ssr nrf^r 

4 ^ K^ KKET^mrs^ ar^frr: 1 tr%# nw^^tT 


47 KKT 'K mraHTTT^^'mnKHT K %KTf^ \ STiKlft'- 

48 Tf^ mwm •»i 4 rafJi^K%^pm'Kis:rKliKKST: ti 

49 Km fk I KosiT^pmf^ ’gS^TWiK ^sjit ’ijit mwFfK* » 

W(W[ 

50 5 ^ ^ qrasft^l KKfe: n ^fSrsI- 

sm ^rK 

51 fir: mrof^'^r: > kw kw mp ^[ftrKRK kw Km "k^jk 11 * ] 

52 rrm ;^firr%a[rr 4 f>?K !sg 'rK{%#r kswikIi®:^ 


Third Plate 


■1. Bead spp^ 

2. Read 5pgT[3f ^ , 

3» Mark that the poet has used different expressions to carry thi 
same sense, , ’ ’ • , 

4. Bead 

5. Bead o^?a[ 

6« Metre MMUnt» _ , 

^ lPathakOom.Yol] 
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56 T << 'g R£ | 5 R - q ?: > a ^ t r S TTUlPt eU iT# 

57 ^ >1 1 ^ 'g- H ’sr: ‘‘URR aR[r 

'#\.'' ' ' ' -K >& 

?TW W 

58 5 ^ 5 ,gTU? n II 

[59 Two verses : etc. and ^ ^ etc. ] 

6q u trT^gfRiTf^ =g'?^5i 

61 % %%^f5T tn^istn:: ^.t5n5iTtg[l:^: cmur jnttuinTfk 

62 It^ I qron^STiUnr VRrf^ sr ?raUS§«t5^}5ST ?tm%fis!URfTT 

63 3uif^ u»i5(ff«ituHarfl <r?: " [ ^^ * ] w ufa:^ 5R^q?Rfir- 

^rar*- sr^ 

64 5f%f|f iHTff HU HHTUti^sTOft^r^ugrm' i' tf|,qfife%a atusi 


Translation 

Om ! Salutation to Bhagavati, 

Verse i. May the Divine Sakti of invisible form by whose favour 
Brahma creates, Visnu protects and Siva destroys every- 
thing and who pervades the heart of every individual, 
protect you all. 

V. 2. May that sage, born of the jar, quaffed by whom the sea, 
through excessive fear, looks tremulous even now on 
account of tremor in the foam of a succession of surging 
waves protect the worlds. 


1, Metre Vamiastha . 

t Bead%^^. 
3. Metre Bloka . 
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V. 3. A certain warrior who spread in all directions his brilliant ; 

lustre and at whose sight, I think, even the best of the 
demons, frightened with the fear of having to face an | 

unequal fight, managed to live in the water of the sea, ^ 

was born out of the Creator’s ailjali folded at the time of ; 

performing the Samdhya ceremony. I 

V. 4. In his lineage was born the king Nimh&rU, of excellent 

lustre and resplendent with a bright halo, who | 

when he became a madhyastha, (i. e. a mediator) removed 
the troubles ( tdpa ) of the people and thus performed a 
wonder in the world, since the sun with a bright halo is 
very hot when he becomes a madhyastha ( i. e. attains 
the meridian ). 

V. 5 . From him w'as born B&rappardja who. being the abode of 
all splendours, was the sun to the lotus in the form of 
fame and who was like the moon on account of his 
gentility which was steady ( the same at all times ). 

The Bhilla population in the forest, enveloped, as it 
were, by the darkness of the shadow in the form of the 
sighs of wives of the enemy kings driven ( there, i. e. 
into the forest ) by him ( lit. whom ) appeared dark ( in 
complexion ). 

V. 6. To him was born a son named Goggirdja, who was the ) 

Ornament of the blooming flower of fame, who was I 

wealthy and Was a stom of learning and decorum. I 
think, Sauri ( Vispn ), troubled ( heated ) by ( his ) j 

separation from Laksmi' who was forcibly earried away ; 

by his strong arms ( i. e. by the strong arms of Goggiraja ) 
cultivated bis attachment for a couch in the water. 

■ 

V. 7. From him was born Kirtiroja who was, as it were, a jar ' 

for keeping the juice in the form of battlefield ( i. e. 
who was the repository of heroic spirit, ). who was (like ) 
an axe ( to pull down ) the forest in the form of the 
arrogance of proud ladies, and who was of bright rays 1 

( emitting ) nertar itt thd form of his good deeds. 


1 . 
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V, 8. 'This earth I have created is small and the activity of this 
hero is something like extraordinary ; I shall, therefore, 
make it ( earth ) wide in a moment’’ (with this idea) the 
creator fills the sea, as it were, with the clouds of dnst 
which were raised from the earth beaten by the galloping 
horses and raised in his ( king’s ) battles, in all directions. 

V. 9. On the occasion of his meeting the goddess of victory, 
his enemies, running away immediately, from the battle- 
field, made the place solitary ( created for him solitude ) 
for the happy occassion of his union with the goddess 
of victory. 



On hearing of his valour, even from a distance, the 
elderly ladies ( who could ) see the future events in- 
structed the women folk of his ( whose ) enemies to 
consider the asking ( in alms ) of their husbands. ( to 
consider the desirability of asking that their husband’s 
lives be saved ). 

Useless in the battlefield for want of an enemy, and in 
giving charity for want of a seeker of wealth, he regards 
his hand which ( could ) not fulfil the object dear to his 
heart, as a burden, as it were. 

His (whose) fame having lotus-white body and graceful 
on account of the growth due to prahandha ( literary 
attainments ) and therefore containing ( within itself ) 
the digit of the moon, looked as if it were pregnant with 
another fame. 

His enemy was killed slowly on the battlefield so that 
there should be no want of the pleasure of a great battle. 

To drink the nectar of his beauty women just wash as it 
were the pots in the form of their eyes with water ( tears) 
coming out through joy. 

Though his mind was always attached to living in the 
dust of the two feet of God $iva { on whose head is the 
crescent of the moon ) it had become clean by the coating 
of :.iihpurity , being, completely washed away. ,, 
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V. 19. There was Kimdar&ja, adorned with extraordinary 

greatness, who was a beloved to the hearts of Caulukyas 
and who was a friend of the good in battle ; it seemed as 
if in his birth the RA^trakuta family at once obtained an 
honour excelling that of all the Ksatriya families. 

V. 17. From him was born a son who was famous by the name 

of who being naturally white bore the name 

appropriately ; at whose rise the lotuses in the form of 
the faces of the womenfolk of all the enemies would at 
once be faded. 

V. 18, After him was born the celebrated ( king named ) 

$amburaja who enlightening the three worlds by his 

merits, was an abode ( lit. temple) of all (good ) qualities; 
and whose two strong oar-like arms were throbbing as it 
were, because they had precipitately hugged the bride- 
Laksmi, trembling on account of the speed ( swiftness 
of movements ) of the extensive armies of his enemies. 

V. 19. The lord of the gods, though seated under the desire- 
-iulhlling tree cannot remove the miseries of the people ; 
but he ( Samburaja ) ( great ) hero as he is, uproots them 
by his single finger. 

V. 20. He being the servant of Kirtiraja and having destroyed all 
his enemies, the days of Kirtiraja are beguiled with great 
difficulty. 

LI. 26-30 He seeing the worthlessness of the worldly existence and 
observing that the earthly life is as fickle as the drop of 
water on a moving lotus-leaf and desiring for fame 
lasting till the end of the Kalpa and longing for a store 
of merits built a mathika ( monastery ) in ( the village ) 
PaUiavAnaka, resorted by an assembly of Brahmapas and 
containing a temple of the goddess, which was ( as it 
were ) the top of the heap of meritorious deeds, for the 
permanent maintenance of it he appealed to the king. 
The king also considered that the g^ft of land is the best 
of all charities, for it is said — 
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V. 21-34. Three kinds of gifts — of the cow, the land and the 
learning — are considered best and purify ( one ) upto the 
seventh generation by milking, holding and possessing 
( respectively ) ; he who grants land and who receives it, 
both of them do a meritorious deed and surely go to 
heaven ; the first of all (kinds of) gifts lasts for one life 
( only ) while that of gold, land and speech' lasts for 
seven lives ; gold is the first child of fire, earth of Vispu, 
and learning of the sun ; it can therefore be said that he 
who makes a gift of gold, learning and earth makes a 
gift of the three worlds. 

L. 35. Thus finding the greatness of the gift of land from these 
and other assertions of the maxim of Smrtis and 
Tantras Klrtiraia^ the Mahamandalesvam, issues orders 
to all the officers of his territories in the year ^40 - in 
figures nine hundred and forty - of the era of the Saka King, 
on the Udagayanaparvan day. I have granted with the 
pouring of the handful of water, the village of Talavada,, 
included in the 4ii villages -group under the name of 
Bilvtlvara, towards the metthika built by ^amburaja, 
having its circumference determined on the four bounda- 
ries, including wood of trees ( near the village ), covering 
( the charities to ) all the luggers, and together with a 
privilege of not being entered into by all the royal 
officers. 

L, 41. The boundaries of which ( village ) are : the village of 
KoWaiu in the eastern boundary ; the village of Kohirala 
in the northern limit ; the village of Tmharuya in the 
western outskirt ; the village of Eruthana in the southern 
extremity- In this way this village marked by the four 
boundaries ( is granted ). 

L. 43. Also in the village fifty in figures 

50, of land. Similarly the taxes on seven artisans 
(^prakrtis) as instituted by the (respective) commu- 

,, . ■ ^ ’ nities - one of the two Variikas, one oilman, one tailor. 


. Muik l«bAs wwisaal meania# ^ the wottt gmn. 
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one washerman, one potmaker, one worker in leather 
and one surveyor - are granted. Therefore no body 
should bring an obstruction to those who enjoy this 
village, this land and ( this income from ) artisans while 
subsisting themselves ( by serving ) the lotus feet of the 
goddess. By future kings also, considering that the fruit 
of the gift of land is common^ this our gift, which is in 
all respects a gift of land, should be acceded. 

Yv. 25-31. Moreover Parasurama ( son of Jamadgni ) prays again 
and again all the future kings — ‘ This bridge of religion 
is common to all kings and should at all times be pro- 
tected by you. [ The usual verse bahubhirvasiidM hhulta ]. 
He who by foolishness takes it away, incurs the five 
great sins. Moreover this life of beings is worthless and 
fickle like a straw set in motion in a whirling windstorm. 
If you have the slightest desire for falling in the hell, 
you may confiscate this granted village. We know this ; 
to what a condition a consfiscator of land really goes ; 
even he who takes the name of such a man falls in hell 
for the period of one halpa. Moreover a man of dull 
intellect who through covetousness confiscates this grant 
will verily be punished by the angry goddess. It is 
also said — [ Two usual verses — SvadatUm etc. and 
^aftini etc. Enough of more details. 

V. 32. May this village granted towards the goddess last so long 
as the moon does not give up her coolness and hot fire 
( its heat ), so long as the sun ( lit. the god having 
a thousand rays ) does not become friendly with dark- 
ness, so long as the night with passionate love does npt 
seek the pleasures of embracing the day. 

This mathiM is subordinate (?) to the great ntaihtka on ( the 
river > Tapi. It is sanctioned by me, Mahamaridale^vara Kirtiraja. 
Whatever is written above is agreed to by me. This is written by 
Sommaya, the minister of peace and war, under the instructions of 
Ac king. 


/ A FEW GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT PAITHAN- 
PoTDAR, B. A., Poona. 


- BY Prof. D. V. 


m ancient and historic city of Paithan is at present stated 
in the dominions of His Eaalted Highness 
nions are forranate in possessing some ray 
renowned places of antiquarian interest such as the Ajanta and 
Ellora Caves or Kalyani, Deogir, Warangal and such other towns 

and forts. 

I happened to visit some of these places during my reseaich 
tonrs reraitly and found Ajanta and Hlora very -well cared for 
and looked after. But I was sorry to see that such a 
ancient and historial place as Paithan, long known as a cap.^ 0 
the satavihanas, was absolutely uncared for. I hope Mr Yaadan. 
will soon turn his attention to this dilapidated city. The Uepa 
"Amhasology apart, scholars also do not seem to have care- , 
fully and fully surveyed this old and important spot. 

It is, therefore, proposed in this paper to give ^ ^ 
glimpses I could catch of the place during my visit to it in Octobei 
^929 1 will confine myself more to the ancient spots than to the 

Lany places of importance to the student of Mediaeval, Mahom- 
nieda.n Jind M3.rcith<i history. » 

What struck me first about Paithan was the excellent and 
natural situation of the place. A close reference to the accompany- 
ing map is requested. It will be seen therefrom that the town 
surrounded by the river Godavari on two sides over a long distance 
The fiver there makes a deep looplike curve and thus 
ample supply of pure water and also a natural defence. The 
is very extensive even now. when there has come over a great fall in 
the average rainfall. It must have been considerably larger an 
deeper in the days of the Salivahana kings. 

“Hem on the looplike curve was protably founded the city of 

Paithan by the great Mvahana supposed to be the four der ot th 
. ' i-nTTfint even now. 
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They still show there a spot known as Sake ca vada or the 
Palace of Salivahana. This is now a Masjid. This Masjid is called 
the Junta Masjid which “ was built about A. D. 1630 ” (Aurangabad 
Gazetteer page 592 ). It is a pretty big quadrangle 175 ft. x I45 ft. 
with a narrow-mouthed well in one corner. People still believe 
that the soldiers of clay in the reputed legend about Salivahana still 
dwell in this well. Both Hindus and Mahommedans worship this 
well. Outside the towered wall of the Masjid but on the same old 
foundations are seen standing a few ancient pillars of Yadava times 
which undoubtedly show that during the Yadava regime some 
palace or big building must have stood there. ( Vide A in map ). 
A little to the south of this vada or palace is a beautiful pillar about 
25 ft. in height carved with figures standing alone in front of a 
temple, not very old, popularly known as Tirtha Khamba. It is 
clear that this Tirtha Khamba must have formed part of the palace 
above referred to. A curious legend about this Tirtha Khamba was 
heard by me in Paithan, namely, that when the waters of the 
Godavari will rise to the top of the Khamba and touch a crow sitting 
at the top, the whole of the earth will be submerged. That will 
be the time of Prthvi Pralaya ! So goes this legend. 

A little beyond this palace, we meet witlr a place now called 
the Panjha Masjid. In its front you see some beautifully carved 
stone elephants half buried in the ground and other old remains. 
One or two elephants of the same type will be found a little further 
buried in debris. Broken pillars and columns etc. are to be seen 
almost on all sides on our way. These elephants have given the 
appellation of ‘Hatai’ Moholla to this place. Proceeding onwards in 
a straight line right to the end of the lane, you come across a 
broken temple, some pillars standing, with no image or god within. 
It is a square little structure and its architecture speaks of its age as 
that of the Yadavas. It is said that this temple was dedicated to 
God Narasimha. This seems to have been once used as a moSque 
and called by the name Dagadi or Stone Mosque. 

Turning eastward by the road leading to 5 ri Ekanatha Matha, 
we will come across a parallel lane along which ate two Or three 
modern shrines but the images of Kakbhdirava and Narasimha in the 
liSill houses on tfee way afc fine pieces ol sculptttfe and we hO' 
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as old as the ancient Hindu temples. This Narasiriiha is said to have 
originally belonged to the Dagadi Mosque Narasiriiha temple referred 
to above from where it was rescued, removed and reestablished in 
this place. The Kalabhairava was said to have once adorned a temple 
on the river side somewhere near the Naga Ghata. 


In the centre of the town is an old temple called the Durga 
Temple near the Bazar Gate. This does not appear at least in its 
present form to be more than three or four hundred years old 
although the site and the shrine both must have been undoubtedly 
older still. To the South of this temple lies the Chauk Masjid 
which stands on an elevation. The well and old columns and 
stones strewn all round clearly show its ancient origin. Nearby is 
the Sanjar Darvaja and Manyari Gate ; passing through this latter 
we see the Amin Kutcherry where also lie half buried ancient 
marks of stone at different corners. Proceeding onwards for about 
two furlongs from the Amin Kutcherry, we come to a region of 
Dargas — first on the road the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib and 
behind it to its north the ancient Darga of Said Sadat ( Vide 
Aurangabad Gazetteer page 585). This latter is a very imposing 
structure but the door of the central domed building is the same 
old Hindu door as ft was when perhaps Said Sadat arrived and 



settled here. The door is evidently the door of an ancient Hindu 
temple and in a good state of preservation except for the thick 
layers due to constant white-washing during a period of over five 
hundred years. On the top and somewhat hidden under the 
thick white-wash layer is seen a Persian inscription and one need 
not be surprised if a Sanskrit inscription also comes to be discovered 
likewise as the story following will show. 

Moving out straight from the Darga of Said Mahommed Sahib, 
we march out of the town into the open and the road leads to an in- 
teresting place on a small hill-top. This is the most famous Darga 
of Paithan popularly known as the Moulana’s Darga. As the Auran- 
gabad Gazetteer points out, this Darga “was originally a Hindu 
temple dedicated to Ranoka ( Renuka) Devi” ( page 602 ). At the 
backside we still see the Sabha Mandap ( Hall ) of the temple which 
Yadava construction. Even the cusped arch at the 
1 ji^ntiiK^lfesetained the delicately carved old pillars where under- 
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neath the thin white plaster can be still seen a few Persian lines inscrib- 
ed. But the most convincing proof of this mosque having once been 
an important Hindu temple, is the discovery of an old inscription in 
Sanskrit which I saw fixed in the floor of the Sabha Mandapa or Hall. 
For want of time and necessary materials, I could not take a full 
and clear impression of the whole. The Slab is of black polished 
stone and is roughly 3ft by aft. The inscription has thirtyone lines 
in clear tenth or eleventh century Devanagari characters with the 
prsthamatra. I hastily tried to read some lines and could clearly 
make out the following : — 

Fir etc, 

following by a reference to 

A tew inches of space are left blank after a6 lines and a few lines 
are added at the end from which I could easily make out 

snp^r 1 T*rra: siii: etc. 

It appears that this is not a complete inscription. Another 
fragment of the same is I am told in existence and is put in some 
inner vault. I have brought with me a pencil rubbing of a few lines. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Goddess Repuka. 
Devi is the family Goddess of many old families even at present in 
Paithan and even the famous Marathi Saint Ekanatha also wor- 
shipped her in that capacity. 

Right from the Maali Masjid to Maulana Moaz’s Darga, all along 
the bank of the river Godavari and especially on the segment formed 
by the loop-like curve which the Godavari takes behind Salivahana’s 
palace, and on the site where at present are situated the Mathas of the 
Manabhavas ( who by the bye had, it is proved, intimate relation 
with the royal family of Deogiri ) and the Samadhi of the Kanphates 
with their deep underground vaults, there once flourished in ancient 
times the glorious and far-famed city called Pratisthana, now a heap 
of ruins and known by the name Paithan. Some remains of the old 
mud-wall surrounding old Paithan are still to be seen by travellers 
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who approach Paithan by the Shevgaon road, on the oppoiste bank 
of the river. 

It would be very interesting here to quote the following from 
the Aurangabad Gazetteer (pages 412-13 ) — 

“There is a tradition that seven Saids of Arabia were commis- 
sioned to deliver Paithan from four Goddesses, Hatai Devi, 
Durga Devi, Revona ( Renuka ? ) Devi and Agna Devi. But 
on their arrival at Paithan they were arrested and imprisoned in 
a cave. Maulana Muizuddin popularly called Moulana Moaz or 
Maulana Sahib, a native of Shiraz, proceeded to Mecca at an early 
age and was directed to liberate seven Saiads. He left for Paitan 
which was then presided over by Revona Devi ( probably a mistake 
for Renuka Devi ) in a battle fought outside its walls lost many 
faithful attendants and disciples. The Maulana triumphed ; in the 

end the seven Saids were released The numerous fanes of 

the goddess were demolished and her large temple was converted 
into a mosque.” 

This short note is written to stimulate interest in the ancient 
and historic site of Paithan and if it succeeds in drawing the atten- 
tiop. of archaeologists and especially the Department of Archeology 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam and early steps taken to recover 
and preserve as much as possible, it will have served its purpose. 




THE ETYMOLOGY OF GUNA-by A. Berriedale Keith, 
D. c. L., D. i.itt., Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the British 
Empire, University of Edinburgh. 


An interesting attempt has been made by Professor Carlton C. 
Rice' to explain the term gum, which plays so important a part in 
Indian philosophical terminology. He suggests that the word was 
originally an adjective, meaning “ bovine ”, derived from the zero 
grade of the base go-. It is formed by the secondary suffix ~na, and 
the ^ is due to Prakritic influence. The derivation of the meaning 
runs as follows, (i) adjective meaning “bovine”, (2) substantive, 
“bovine sinew”, (3) “sinew”, (4) “bow-string”, (5) “strand”, cord 
( of rope ), (6) “quality”, and (7) “virtue”, the last four of these 
meanings being actually attested in Sanskrit. The suggestion is 
interesting ; but before a new etymology can be accepted, it requires 
careful consideration, both on formal and semantic grounds. 

The secondary suffix -na, added to nouns or adjectives to 
form an adjective as suggested, is far from richly attested. 
The best example is smairuii'a “ bearded ” from imMru-, 
phalguna possibly, “ reddish” and equivalent to phalgu, and iurava, 
possibly “heroic”, and connected with iwa, are both dubious. Straii?a 
is clearly connected with stri, “ woman”, but the formation differs 
from that assumed in guyL Nor is the case strengthened by the 
adduction of the Prakritic form ginja, *‘ox”, the origin of which is in 
itself wholly uncertain ; PischeP suggested derivation from gart}^ or 
gavana, and it would certainly be remarkable if gam really were go~ 
with a meaningless -na suffix, elsewhere probably unknown. 

To operate with a suffix so rarely attested and so limited in 
usage is clearly adventurous, and to this difficulty is added the further 
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consideration that it is necessary to adopt gu- as the zero grade of go-. 
Now gti- is not unknown in Sanskrit, but, unfortunately for the 
theory, it is found there only as the second member of a compound, 
and it is a very strong measure to assume that it could be used with 
the suflSx ~na. If dr'oifa, “wooden vessel”, really is connected with 
dm, “wood”, as proposed by Uhlenbeck, we find actually a streng- 
thening as also in strahja. Gu- seems so far unsupported even as a 
final member of a compound in other Indo-European languages, for, 
the etymology of presbys suggested by Bloomfield is very far from 
being established. Very probably it is the case that -gu- owes its 
origin in Sanskrit to abstraction from forms of go- which presented 
the appearance of connection with -u stems, such as gbs, on the ana- 
logy of dhenus : dhenu. That such a form should be made the base 
of a derivative with -na is clearly very improbable. 

From the semantic point of view we have to assume the exis- 
tence of three meanings, “bovine”, “bovine sinew”, and “'sinew”, 
which unfortunately are never found in the literature, early or late. 
It is suggested, however, that the supposed meanings may be sup- 
ported by the fact that go itself is used of bovine sinew. The proof, 
however, of this supposed meaning is clearly inadequate. That go 
when used in connection with a bow refers specifically to sinew, 
used as a bowstring, is held to be established by the fact that in the 
Atharvavtda vii. 50 . 9 sn&van seems to be used of the bow-string. 
But to argue that, beause sinew is in one passage referred to 
apparently as used as a bow-string, therefore go means specifically 
the bovine sinew is clearly inadmissible. The fact that the Indians 
may have used sinew for bow-strings does not establish that they 
used solely it for that purpose. 

It is impossible, thereforcj to feel any confidence in the view 
that gma originally denoted “bovine”. Moreover there are serious 
difficulties in the way of accepting the suggestion that the sense 
“strand” is derived from “bow-string”. It is significant in this con- 
nection that the Greek term neuron ’^;rbich means “ sinew, tendon, 
cord made with sinew for fastening the head of the arrow, to the 
shaft i.. also a bow-string”, does not pass over to the sense “strand”. 
Nor does the Latin nervus, nor the German Sehne. The fact is sug- 
gestive ; it points to the probability that the meaning “strand” is 
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not derived in the manner suggested, and that a more plausible 
explanation had better be looked for. This, of course, is already 
available in the connection with the Avestan gaoiio and its connected 
words in Iranian, as first suggested by Geiger. The primitive 
meaning of these words was clearly “ hair ”, as shown by 
Bartholomae, and, if this is accepted as the earlier sense of 
gmm', it is easy to see how from the practice ' of plaiting 
the hair the meaning “ strand ” might easily come to be that 
of guna'. What is certain is that in the earliest passage where it is 
recorded with a clear sense, the Tnittinya Snthhita, vii. 2. 4. 2, it has 
the sense “strand” as a constituent of a rope, and in the well-known 
Atharvavedii passage ( x. 8. 43 ) . it hae something like the sense of 
“constituent”. So far from the primary meanings of the words 
being utterly unrelated, they seem to be identical, and thus the 
probability of relationship is greatly strengthened. It is worth 
noting that the Iranian term also assumes the sense of “quality” 
as well as of “colour”; we have no sufficient means of deter- 
' mining how the semantic change operated. 

The evidence of form and meaning alike tends to show that 
gm}a' aiid gaono must have the same orgin, and the sense of the latter 
practically excludes the idea of connection with gd “ox”. Further 
elucidation is probably impossible. The tj may quite fairly be set 
down as Prakritic, for which there are abundant parallels. It is sug- 
gested by Walde'^ that the Avestan word is to be referred to the root 
geu-, “biegen, kriimmen, wglben”, and to this root he refers the 
obscure Vedic gavtnl, “groin”. It can hardly be said that the sug- 
gestion is attractive. Very possibly we have to do with a word 
borrowed from a common source by Indian and Iranian, which has 
no Indo-European explanation. It seems doubtful if it can have 
been current in the earlier period, so late is its occurrence in the 
texts. 

As it has been suggested that the normal Vedic bow-string was 
‘ made of sinew, it should be pointed out that this conclusion is tar 
from probable. The words sMyu, snAvan etc. are not normally used 

1 Vedic Index, i. 224 ; Zimmer, AltindiscXes Leien, p. 264. 

2 Vergleichendes WSrterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, i. 557, 558, 

40 { Pathak Cbm, Yol. ) 
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for the bow-string, and in the epic, where we have abundant evidence 
of usage % the bow-string is made of tiinml, hemp. In the Agni- 
Piirdija, which is an encyclopaedic text, we learn of the use of a 
string of hemp and hide. Sinew, on the other hand, regularly 
appears in the epic as used to fasten the arrow Iread to the sh.aft. 
Even in classical antiquity " we find leather or horse-hair used as well 
as sinew, so that the view of Zimmer ’ that in the ^gveda the term 
go' denotes leather, not sinew, appears fully justified. 


1 Hopkias, Journal of American Oriental SociePy, xiii (1889), 871, 8?6, 
^ JOietionary of dr^k and Roman Antiquities, I, IIQ. ’ . 

3 Afiintooftes DeSen, pp, 898^ ast, 


Sx^NSKRIT DIPHTHONGS --by Irach J. S. Taraporewala, e. a., 
PH. D,, Principal, The M. F. Cama Athoniaii Institute, Andlieri. 

■« :■■■■ 

The first two siiiras of Panini give us the vrddhi and gtm 
rowels, which include, besides the two simple vowels sr {a ) and 
m ( a ), the four diphthongs q- ( c ), ( o ), and ( ati ). 

These four have been called “ diphthongs” by ail granunarians — 
both indigenous and western. The classification according to the 
“vargas” also makes it clear that these four were regarded as 
*'* double sounds” or 'Gliphthongs”. We get the two statements, 
and from foirly early days, which 

clearly indicate the original double nature of these sounds. Again 
all these, four are regarded as double in prosody — two mcitras in 
length. 

But their pronunciation at present ( and indeed through all 
Sanskrit literature ) m.akes one wonder why ^(e) and ^r(o) 
should be called diplithongs, though with % (/?0 and ( tf«) the 
diphthongal nature is quite obvious. And if we hear in mind the 
relation between giiija and vrddhi it becomes still more puzzling how 
these sounds, as we now 'utter them, could be thus related. 

It is necessary at the outset to have clear certain fundamental 
ideas in phonetics. The Sanskrit vowels as they are pronounced 
today ( I am taking the Poona pronunciation that I have learnt ) 
may be arranged as in the accompanying diagram. It may be noted 
that all these are simple vowels. The corresponding semi-vowels 
are also included. 

l^] K.l 
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From this diagram it is clear that though the symbols and 

5^ represented original diphthongs, still their present pronunciation 
is clearly that of simple vowels-half-close front and back respectively* 

A comparison with other languages shows very clearly how 
these two have been made up. The nearest sister language is 
Avesta and it shows both these vowels as diphthongs, except when 
in the final syllable. Thus, %rrr — baMi ; — dammu ; — 

kaoma-, — aojafiir, but — a^te; 5^ — piitl.nv.'' When we 
compare Sanskrit with Greek or Latin or Germanic we find that the 
tr and 3T|- each represent three distinct diphthongs. The original 
Indo-European had three distinct simple vowel sounds, %, *e and *0 
and all these three fell together in Sanskrit and are represented by a 
single sound — the neutral ar ( a ). Thus the Sanskrit q- represents 
the three diphthongs *ai, *ei and *0/ of tlje Indo-European and the 
represents ^aii, ‘‘’en and *ou. Examples : htel ) — 

( I go )— - Et^t ; ( thou mayst bear ) — (pepot? ; (strength) 

— Lat. augns-lus •, ( I know ) — Ttevdofxxi ; ( light ) — 

Xova-erov. Therefore we are quite justified in thinking that the Sanskrit 
q originally represented the sound ai ( stf ) and represented the 
sound au 

The so-called “ long ” diphthongs, the vi-ddhi-diphthongs, 
show an exactly similar development. First comparing with 
Avesta we find that ^ and often correspond to ai and dn. Thus 

— ansrstdis , — gduT. Then again comparing with Greek 

or Latin or Germanic we find that 1 . E. *a, *e and *0 have fallen 
together in Sanskrit and are represented by the Sanskrit arr — 
probably originally the neutral at ( qgrqft ) lengthened. Hence the 
k representing, I. E. *ai, *ei, *oi, was originally pronounced di 
and the representing I. E. *au, *e«, *om, was originally pro- 
nounced du ( ari!? ). Examples : ( dat. sing. fern, ending ) — 

—Goth, gibai ; ( I showed ) eSei^a ; ( inst. plu. 

mas.) — Xwoi? • — mvs — Lat. navis : Zei/g ( Z^s ) ; — 

jSovg, 

So from comparisons with other 1 . E. languages we are definite- 
ly led to conclude that the ancient pronunciations of q, ^ and 

, , ' •' (, 

/' 1 ». .la Skt, §ml0m&tg0 to# in certain cases but in Air. it 

■ 1 . fbangea' tbns r"' ■ , 
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3^ were ai ( I an ( ^ ), di ( ) and du ( ) respectively. 
They had apparently the same pronunciation as they have today 
( i. e. and 3% being simple sounds e and o ; and% and being ni 
and an ) even in the days of the Pratisakhyas, "" But their eupho- 
nic treatment clearly shows them to have been , • « , at the period 
when the euphonic laws established themselves^ as they .... were 
at their origin, real diphthongs. ... The heavier or vrddhi diphthongs 
were distinguished by the length of their ^y-element, as di 
( a ^1’ i ) and an ( d + // ) Now we will try to prove this from 
the internal evidence of Sanskrit grammar itsell^ particularly of 
the lailes of voweLw//rfhI 

It is rather a remarkable fact that the iv^o silly as 
and — should follow each other in tlie jlftadhyair 

Pinini’s original arrangement of these sufras has really some 
meaning, inasmuch as the latter siitra- is, as it were, a special case of 
the former. Unless we bear in mind the sounds represented 

by the vowels we cannot appreciate the point. If we pro- 
nounce \ and as and we see at once 

that by applying the previous sutra ( ^ 3 £r«m% ) to the second 

member of the diphthongs we straightaway get , 3^^, 3iT?i;and 

■ 

Similarly the sfUra (vi. 1.85) becomes clear if we 

remember the original pronunciation. For here it is only the com- 
bination of the ^ or with the first member of the diphthong— 
thus naturally giving us the so-called long ” or irddht diphthongs* 

Apart from these two samdhi- rules there are evidences of the 
original pronunciation of these diphthongs in certain derivative 
forms and in certain conjugations and declensions.'^ The usual 
locative singular of ar nouns ends in qf, which is obviously 
originally. So also the that occurs in the potentials is due to 
the same original. Aorist forms like show a similar 

Weak stems like fr@m and superlatives like point 


i. 'Whitney i Sanskrit Grammar^ 

X VL t IMZ. , ... , 

, , 1 , For those and other cases see Waokernagel ; Altindische Grammatikf 
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in the .'jamc direction. We may add also words like compared 
with •iPTfK. The nominative singular shows the dropping of the 
second part of an original diphthong. This is evident from forms 
like which prove that the vowel-gradation here belongs to 

the series. 

Vedic metre also requires in some places a breaking up of the 
diphthong into its constituent vowels. Thus is usually to be 
read as srftrrl, as in fw^cf^r ^rtfrsrris’TT fr%«g5jT®- 

( RV, i. 34. 8 ) and other places. So also the word is to be read 
as in 35:'£5n- r%)£rc Irfw ( RV. x. 61 . 20 ).■ 

Some of the superlatives ^ etc- and also %5nT seem to 

resolve their diphthongs into the constituent 3^?.^ This resolu- 
tion is comparatively rare even in the Veda and is confined only to 
the sound tjr. These lew cases are probably relics of a very archaic 
pronunciation, and they prove that the diphthongs have been pro- 
nounced very much as they are at present ever since Vedic times. 


AeBoW, Feafc Metre, 1 1#. Hi. 
AfilBlH, oit.y S X4S. 4. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT AND THE PRAKRITS - 
Prof, Devekdrakiji^iar Banerji^ m. a.^ Chittagong College, 


What is it that shines in solitarj? grandeur amidst the numerous 
antiquities of the world — that which '^equals in extent to the Greek 
and the Italian Literature put together/’ that which might reflect 
credit on any nation irrespective of time and place-^that which re- 
flects brilliance of glory upon the ancient Seers of old.-nhat 
out which the Indo-Aryans would liave crept into the greedy grasp 
©f oblivion as surely as the Celtic races of Wales and Cornwall and 
that which ‘'^floiirislied at a time when the greater part of Europe 
was immersed in darkness” ? 

The answer probably is ^‘'Sanskrit — ^Vedic and post-Vedic” with 
the eternal under-current of Prakrits behind, 

1 The term Sanskrit as applied to the Indo-Aryan speech had not 
the narrow^ technical meaning which has been attached to it in 
modern times. It was not applied to the ludo-Aryan tongue either 
by Devardjayajvaii the author of the Nighayhi or by Yaska the author 
of Nirukta or by Panini the author of the Jslddhyayt, To them 
this the Indo— Aryan tongue was sianply a A /r/zte-a Bh\m or a spoken 
language and nothing more nor less. According to Panini the word 
means Bhusita ‘^^ornamented. ” The Indo-Aryan speech is now 
known as a Sanshrit-Bbdsd a polished refined^ high-flown, oratorical 
speech in contrast perhaps with the later Pali or Prakrits or dialectic 
languages. In the prime of youth, a literary language outwits, out- 
shines and casts into the shade all other dialects. For instance, 
there is a peculiar dialect with its peculiar intonation almost in 
every district of Bengal. Every man in his private capacity talks 
with his friends and relatives, especially with his female and children 
relatives, in his own native tongue* But when he speaks standing 
on a public platfrom as an orator delivering addresses to large 
gatherings, it is difficult to ascertain to what District lie belongs. 
What this elocution is to hearty utterances; in family gossips, that 
Sanskrit seems to the Prakrits. Ope is-a'literar}’^ languagei^a language 


m 
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of the state^ a father language and the other is purely a dialect, a 
mother tongue. Each district of Bengal may have a peculiar dialect 
of its own, but the Bengali language is the common language of the 
whole of Bengal. The influence of a literary language upon dialects 
is sometimes so great that the latter s growth is stopped by the 
former. When the students of a College class consisting of recruits 
from the difierent districts of Bengal are asked to name a familiar 
thing of which there is no popular word in Sanskrit, the\' shrink 
from giving out the proper dialectic name which they really know. 
This delicacy has the baneful eifect of giving the popular name an 
ephemeral existence only. The Bimgiya sahitya Parisal in their 
attempts to record new dialectic words and thereby to enrich the 
Bengali language are doing a great service to Bengali by collecting 
words and phrases peculiar to certain districts only. 


By Sanskrit is technically understood the Panini-Katyayana- 
Patanjali language or ^^Classical Sanskrit/’ and by Prakrits, the 
Prakrit of the plays. This meaning of Prakrit is no doubt given by 
Hemacandra in his Sabdanusasana. He says Prakrtih Sanshntam i 
Tadbhavam Tata Agatain va Prahritam. Late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri who is an authority on this subject also says : 

Whatever is derived from Sanskrit is called a Prakrit. A Rock 
Inscription of Asoka is a Prakrit, Pali is a Prakrit, the Jain Prakrit 
is a Prakrit, Dramatic Prakrit is a Prakrit, Marathi is a also a Prakrit, 

Bauddha Gana O Doha p. 5 

The above definitions of a Prakrit seem to be too narrow. 
They take notice only of those words which are derived from 
Sanskrit and seem to ignore the Sanskrit or tatsama w^ords, which 
are the common property of Sanskrit and the Prakrits alike, as well as 
the Deh or indigenous words which can be found in the dialects 
only of carpenters, cultivators, fishermen and so forth. As a matter 
of fact the Prakrits are very much enriched by words coming from 
these two latter sources. A Prakrit is properly speaking the dialect 
of the common folks, the natural language of the untutored masses 
or rather the mother tongue as distinguished from Sanskrit which, as 
‘ highlj polished and ' elegant language in ' con- 
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formity with the rules of grammar and rhetoric or rather the father 
language. It might therefore be better defined as 

Prahrtih Svabhavah, tata Agataiit PrAkrtmn, or 
Pra^rtaianAndih vacanath Prakrtmn 

The Prakrits of the plays also were the peculiar dialects of the 
times - dialects that reached the ridge of a literary language, for 
example MahArdstri, Sanrasent, Magcidhu Man is gifted with speech 
by nature. His speech is eternally bestowed upon him. He must 
have a dialect of his own. A literary language may come into 
existence and die, but the dialect remains for ever. It is constantly 
changing, it is Ksaijika or ephemeral. Yet there is a string of con- 
tinuity that goes on to eternity. A language is a sea of dialects. 
Dialects rise up into prominence as a literary language, which loses 
its vital force when cut off from the dialects ; but the potency of 
dialects is inextinguishable. This is the natute of a Prakrit. Even 
Sanskrit, in her flourishing days, lived and moved and had her being 
in the dialects. It is like the holy island of Um&nAtJxt in the sacred 
River Brahmaputra, facing the city of Gauhati ; the dialects that 
were spoken in the Vedic ages are spoken even now in Northern India 
and will be spoken till eternity. Words are the grains of sands and 
drops of water forming the eternal stream ; flowing from the 
beginning of creation, it will flow on till the end of the world. In it 
were formed such literary islands as the Vedas, the Upanisads, the 
Avesta, the Ramayapa of Tulasidasa, the Tripitaka, the poems of 
Vidyapati and Chapdi Dasa. Truly has it been said by the Prakrit 
Poet Vakpati. 

Sayala o imaih via visanti, etto ya penti vayao i 

Etti samuddam cMya penti slyara ochchiya jalanim ii ^ 1 . 93 

“ All words merge in Prakrits. All words come out of Prakrits. 
They come out of and retire into the Prakrit like waters of 
the ocean. ” 

The Vedic and the Sanskrit are no longer living. The Pali 
and the Prakrits of the plays are no longer spoken. They were, no 
doubt, spoken some time in the history of the Indo-Aryan speech. 
But as soon as the grammarians probed and dissected them^ in their 
41 [ Path^ Com. Voi. 1 
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attempt to find out the laws of their anatomy, their life was extinct. 

A sea-fish caught and thrown into a pond can hardly live long. 
But during the youthful days of these Pali and the Prakrit literatures, 
the Aryan life-blood was pulsating through their veins and arteries, 
They are now dead but their corpses still remain. 

During the life-time of these literary Prakrits, there were 
probably other Vernaculars spoken, the latter in their turn were 
known as Apabhranisas or Den Bha 0 s, ( like the Gr&mya BhSfSS of 
modern times ). “These Prakrits were of course developed from 
the Apabhraihsas and the first beginnings of the Prakrit Literature 
must be traced back to the old literature in the Vernaculars. Some- 
times it might appear that the Prakrits of the plays were not really 
spoken Vernaculars, but rather literary fictions founded on the 
Vernaculars. They weie perpetually influenced not only by 
Sanskrit but also by the spoken languages. Most of the so called 
Deii words found in these plays were derived from these spoken 
Vernaculars.” 

In the Prakrits of the Dramas, a different dialect is attributed 
to each class of characters. The S&hityadarpmja enumerates 1 5 such 
dialects — Sanskrit being the utterances of high and middle class 
people and of Pandits and the like. Servants, soldiers, buffoons and 
the like use one or the other of the inferior dialects. Yet there 
seems nothing un-natural in this allotment. It might be that the 
play-writers sometimes mimicked the local peculiarities of the various 
provinces. But it is quite reasonable to suppose that a “ king drew 
his soldiers from one province, his porters and attendants from 
another, his dancers and buffoons from a third and so on. All these 
men when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike out some 
common language like the Urdu of the present day. The 
servants and artificers collected from all corners of the vast empire 
would speak the common lingm franca, each with his own country 
twang and the Prakrit of the plays wmuld appear to be an 
exaggerated representation. It is,’ therefore, highly probable, 
even at the time when the dramas w-ere written, that as a matter of 
fact,, every- one, in ordinary life, spoke neither Sanskrit nor the 
’ -but ^g^l^fi^e^VeimacuIars, 
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The Vedas and the dialects 

We have seen how “Every literary language presupposes the 
existence of many spoken dialects. Dialects have always been the 
feeders, rather the channels of the literary language. Any how they 
are parallel streams which existed long before the time when one of 
them was raised to that temporary eminence which is the result of 
literary cultivation. Dialects exist previous to the formation of 
literary languages, for, every literary language is but one our of 
many dialects. 

“The first tendency of language must have been to an un- 
bounded variety. Before there is a national, literary language, 
there have always been hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, 
villages, clans, classes and families. The Afigirasas, the Jlreyas, the 
BharadvAjas, the KAv-vas, and the Vasiftas of the Rg-Veda were 
probably different families having peculiar dialects of their own. The 
Anus, the Tarvaias, the Yadus, the Druhytis, the Pttrus mentioned 
in the Rg-Veda were also perhaps different races or tribes having 
dialects of their own. They were probably the five tribes who 
opposed the Bharatas. They perhaps formed a coalition or a con- 
fideracy of five allied Aryan Peoples dwelling on the river Sarasvaii. 
AsAmatt w’as their overlord and their Governor. The Bharatas 
marched against them, and, with the aid of the Trtsus, defeated 
them. That the popular dialects of these Vedic clans were more or 
less different from one another and gardually grew into a literary 
language forming the first high head in the history of the Indo- 
Aryan Language is shown by the unbounded variety and freedom 
which are the characteristics of a living speech. Those dialects were 
not understood, were called AnAsa or “(mouthless, speechless ) ” . 
These dialects were embodied in popular speeches at public meetings, 
ballads, national laws, religious prayers ; and, ultimately, with the 
codification of the Rg-Veda, they were shaped and circumscribed 
within its narrow limits of speech. Their growth was stunted. The 
Rg-Veda arrested the flow of the language in their countless 
rivulets of its dialects and gave a morbid permanency to certain 
formations of speech which now form the subject of the Vedic gram- 
mar and which, unless they were given the high honour of a place 
in the Vedic Literature, could have enjoyed but an ephemeral 
existence”. , 
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A very general comparsion of the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
words will suffice here to show how unfettered the dialects of our 
Vedic ancestors were. For example : 

i. The word pati is optionally declined as muni ( f H ). 

ii. The Genitive very often stands for the dative. 

iii. Laii, lun and Ht are used in all the past tenses and moods alike. 

iv. L4 is exclusively the property of the Vedas. 

V. The words pra, sam, upa and tidn are repeated for the sake of 
metre. 

vi. Active present participles are freely used for the passive. 

vii. Declensional suffixes are very simple and numerous, e. g. — 


Vedic 

Classic 

Vedic 

Classic 

Panthanah 

Paiithah 

natan 

natah 

mati 

niatya 

yat 

yas 

vyoman 

vyomni 

svapnaya 

svapnena 

■^asvina 

asvinau 

yusme 

yusmasu 

suratha 

surathau 

asma 

asmasu 

divisprsa 

divisprsau 

uruya 

urutja 

nabha 

nabbau 

sadhuya 

sadhu 

vasanta 

vasante 

urviya 

uruna 

darviva 

daruQa 

vahava 

vahuna 

viii. Fifteen suffixes have replaced the single gerund 
Classical Sanskrit : e. g. — 

tumun of the 

Vedic 

Classic 

Vedic 

Classic 

vakse 

vaktum 

pibadhyai 

patum 

■' ' cse 

etum 

datave 

datum 

iiva§e 

jivitum 

stitave 

sotum 

prese 

praitum 

kartave 

kanum 

sriyase 

Irayitum 

prayai 

prayatum 

pripadhyai 

purayitum 

rohisyai 

rodhum 


ahvatum 

avyathisyai 

avyathitum 


; madayitum 

dfie 

dra§tum 
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IX. 


X. 


The final vowels, especially of indeclinables, are lengthened, 

c. g. tu for tu, yatra for yatra, eva for eva, nti for nu, atra 
for atra, vidma for vidma. 

The following irregularities are also very striking : — 


Grbhaya 

grhana 

jabhara 

jahara 

rs3’am 

drsyam 

bhotu 

b ha vatu 

mlecchitavai mlecchitavyam 

avagahe 

avagahyam 

pasca & pasca 

pascal 

saye 

sete 

srriudhi 

sfnu 

vastvya 

vastava 

rtvya 

artava 

paridhapayitva 

paridhapya 

hiranyaya 

hiranmaya 

krniitat 

krnuta 

varayadhvat 

varayadhvam 

srnota 

srnuta 

gamayatat 

gamayata 

smasi 

smah 

emasi 

imali 

u 

eva 


xi. Numerous Im'i forms deserve notice — c. g. 

Vedic Classic 

Abhyut sadayam akah abhyut asisadat 

prajanayam-akah prajijanat 

cikayam-akah acaisit 

ramayam akah ariramat 

Katyayana briefly describes the divergent irregularities in the 
following way : 

Sufiixes both declensional and conjugational, Almanepada and 
Parasmaipada, genders, persons, tenses, vow’els, consonants, voices 
and frequentatives are used in the Vedas variously without any hard 
and fast rule unlike in Classical Sanskrit. 

Such innumerable and diverging forms were possible in the 
Vedas, because the persons who spoke them were not chained down 
by the fetters of grammar. There was then no standard of so-called 
correctness of speech. But as soon as they were recognized as 
forming part of the literature of the Vedic nation as distinguished 
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from that of individuals ; as soon as the people felt that their 
language must be understandable not only to individuals with 
individual interests but also to all members of their large 
society vtdth common interest, with common vocabulary, with 
common modes of expression of their ideas, their language 
began to be stereotyped and cut off from the living and running 
dialects ; and it ceased to be replenished by the main current. At 
this stage, their language began to lose its unbounded capability of 
change and its readiness in ahvays supplying instantaneously the 
wants of the mind and the heart. In short, its natural life was 
changed into a merely artificial existence. “ It seemed to be the 
leading shoot, but in reality it was but a broken and withering 
branch, slowly falling from the stalk from which it sprang. In other 
words, it became a dead language. ” 

We have seen how the different dialects of the different clans of 
the Aryans might mix together and become prone to a give-and-take 
policy. It was the natural resultant of the acting and counteracting 
forces of speech that formed the literary language of the Aryans. It 
is also quite possible that the hymns of the Rg-Veda were not 
composed all at once, but that some of them were composed at a 
later time than others, with necessary changes in the formation of 
their words. It is also highly probable that the spoken dialects of 
the r§is subsequently deviated from the language of the Vedas and 
led to the foundation of a new language, which is commonly 
known as Sanskrit in the present day. We have seen that the 
expression Sanskrit language is of much later origin. Yaska calls it 
l^inikti. The Nighavt^ of Devarajayajvan and the Nirukia of Yaska 
form the foundation of the philology of the Sanskrit language, just 
as the Prattsakhyos, dwelling as they do on Paribhasa, Samhita, 
Svara, Samdhi, Nati, Krama, Nipata, Siksa and so on, form 
perhaps the first attetnpt at writing a grammar of the popular lang- 
uage. It may be assumed that the Vedas were the literature of the 
Vedic age. The so-called Sanskrit or more properly the Nirukti or 
spoken language was the popular dialect. Hemacandra speaks 
perhaps of this Prakriia in his Sdbdanuksana. There must 
' dways be some difference between the spoken dialect and the 
; li|^^ ; lAn|]uage, and wham^^ part of a literature must 

ippfeai VJ d »^ef bod|f tot tlw men of the author’s own circle. 
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Vedic dialect : the supposed origin of Prakrits 


Observing the large variety of forms and idioms in the Vedas, 
and its similarity to some Prakrit usage, some scholars are of 
opinion that the Prakrits were offshoots, not of the Classical Sans- 
krit but of the Vedic dialect itself. The points of similarity are 

I, Scarcity of Fisarga and the substitution of o in the Nom, 
Sing, of stems ending in A. 

а. Retention of the suffix this in the Instrumental plural. 

3 . The omission of final consonants. 

4. Scarcity of dative case and its replacement by the Genitive. 

5. The hiatus or absence of SarhdM, 

б . In this connection the following comparsion may also be of 
some interest : — 


Vedic Sans, or Prakrit Vedic 

It i vayait 

bh (e. g. apabharta) h ( e. g. apaharta ) rapas 

bhfltu bhodu ( or hodu ) tura 

cit cit (e. g. kadacit) udu 


Sans, or Prakrit 

vayai 

rabha 

turanti 

mrdu 


There is much force in the above argument. For, the dialects 
that preceded the Vedic language did not die after giving birth to 
the child, but continued to roll on for ages till the Classical Sanskrit 
sprang out of them. Here also the dialects survived Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit partook of only some of the parental virtues and rejected 
others. And it is these latter features that we find to be the common 
characteristics of the Vedic Prakrit and the Prakrits of the Drama. 
One might, therefore, be inclined to say that the Vedic River 
Sarasvati, on the bank of which our ancestors composed and sang 
their hymns, never dried up, but that she has only changed her fornt. 
She has cast off her liquid form and assumed an etherial one. She 
has been flowing continually through the Indo-Aryan tongue. This 
holy river of Sarasvati carried in her current and formed the essence 
not only of the Vedic and Sanskrit literature but also of the ballads, 
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the Pali, the Dramatic Prakrit as well as the modern Vernaculars 
such as the Punjabi, the Guzrati, the Sindhi, the Marathi, the 
Hindustanti, the Bengali, nay, all the Prakrits of Northern India. 

The original home of the Indo-Auyan dialects 


It is said that our Aryan ancestors were not indigenous in 
India but have emigrated into this country from Central Asia, where 
they formed at one time one community with the Progenitors ot 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc. In proof of this 
theory are cited the original language, religion and mythology of 
those earliest nations. It is a well-known fact that the forms of 
speech of the Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, and other western tongues 
are closely related to one another in respect of roots and forms 
and inflexion. It is also said that the Aryans occupied only the 



north-west corner of Hindustan and afterwards diffused themselves 
to the east and south of this Peninsula. 

Tilak attacked this theory of emigration and assigned the Arctic 
region as the cradle of the Aryans. His arguments have subsequently 
been sufficiently met by our late lamented Dr. N. K. Dutt, A. C. 
Das also challenges this theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryans 
and quotes Max Muller in circumvention of the said theory. 
“ Professor Max Muller ” says he “ gave a final pronouncement on 
the subject in 1887, when he wrote. ‘ If an answer must be given 
as to the place where our Aiyan ancestors dwelt before their separa- 
tion I should still say, as I said forty years ago, somewhere 

in Asia and no more. “ In the hymns of the Rg-Veda” the author 
of Rg-Vedic India goes on to say “ we do not find any mention or 
evidence of the ancient Aryans having ever lived in any other 
country or immigrated thence to Sapta-Sindhu, ” though it can be 
shown by quotation from the Vedas that at the period when the 
hymns were composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of Northern India were most familiar with the 
countries, bordering on or beyond the Indus, and the north-west 
parts of the Hindustan generally, 

. Depending on the results of Geological investigations Dr. A. C. 
Das holds that t'mpdern Rajputana was a sea in the Tertiary Era and 
;that.the Gangetictf®P|k to the east of the Punjab was also a 
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sea up to the end of the Miocene epoch. Sapta-Sindliu has been 
admitted by Geologists to be the earliest life-producing region in the 
whole of India, where the evolution of animal life took place in 
continuous succession until man was created. This region was 
peopled by the Aryans from time immemorial and was regarded by 
them as their original home.” 

The wars alluded to in the Rg-Veda were possibly not those 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans but were internecine or 
inter-racial or even inter- communal wars among the Aryans them- 
selves. The Sapta-Sindlm was the original hive from which the 
emigrations proceeded to the different parts of Asia and Europe. 

Strabo mentions a large part of Persia to have been abandoned 
to the Hindus by the Macedonians. In discussing the question of 
the Antiquity of India and her connection with Iran in my paper 
on ‘Trade and commerce of Pre-historic India ’ I endeavoured to 
show how about two-thirds of Persia could be included in Ancient 
India. Again, if it be true that the Plg-Vedic Aryans could not and 
did not go to the Deccan in the south, and Pancala, Kosala, 
Magadha, Videha, Aftga and Vafiga in the east, cut off as they were 
by the Rajputana Sea and the Eastern Sea, it might equally be 
supposed that their territories were bounded by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and that the Paijis who were great merchants, who 
traded both by land and by sea, who constructed ships for their sea- 
voyages and were great warriors, probably Carried on their trade and 
commerce both by the Mediterranean Sea in the west and the Rajpu- 
tana and the Gangetic Seas in the east. 

On the whole, there is no reason why Central Asia and not 
the Sapta-Sindhu including Iran or Persia should be regarded as tlie 
earliest home of the Aryans. 

Iran and Avesta 

The ancient history of Iran and the language of the Avesta 
justify us to hold that the Iranians and the Indo-Aryans were one 
people till very early period of the history of the Indo-Aryans. 

The Avesta presents to us tire last reflex of the ideas which 
prevailed in Iran during the five centuries which preceded and the 
4$ [Patbafc Com. Vol.J 
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seven which succeeded the birth of Christ. ''Zend and Sanskrit are 
derived from another and older language ” says Professor Max 
Muller, ” words like ynsmeikam being common to both. The key to 
the Avesta is the Veda. The Avesta and the Veda are two echoes 
of one and the same voice, the reflex of one and the same thought. 
The Vedas were therefore the best commentary to the Avesta, ’’ 

From the Behinstun inscriptions it appears that Darius made 
a collection of religious texts known as Avesta and that the 
persent Avesta proceeded from Darius. 



“The Iranians or the ancestors of the Parsis were pure Aryans,” 
says Dr. A. C. Das and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They 
shared all the material culture of the Vedic Aryans and were, like 
them, highly civilised, speaking the same language, worshipping 
many of the Rg-Vedic deities, especially Fire and the Sun, under 
the name of Mithra, performing the Soma sacrifice and observing 
many social customs that were followed by the Vedic Aryans also, 
more especially the holy-thread ceremony. 

The Persians call their country Iran and themselves Irani, a 
word which is the Aiyira of the Avesta and Arya of the Rg-Veda, 
Iran meaning the land of the Aryans. The Iranian plateau means 
the region lying between the valleys of the Indus on the east and of 
the Tigris on the west, and Persia fills the western and larger portion 
of this elevated tract, and the eastern portion is occupied by Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan. 

The term “Persi” is derived from the Classical Persis : This 
word Persis signified the province of Persa ( Cf. Panini’s Parsva- 
dibhya^ ca ) now Pars, '"which gave birth to the ruling dynasty of 
the Achaemenians ( about 650 B. c. ) and in consequence, to Persia 
and its people. Persia is a Persian word. In Arabic it is Pars. ” 

We drew a short comparison between the Vedic language and 
Sanskrit on the one hand, and the Vedic wdth Pralcrit on the Other. 
Now we shall compare the Vedic Prakrits and the Avestan and see 
how far they resemble each other. It will be seen that there is a 
' greater likeness between the Avestan and the Vedic Parkrits than 
betweeii the Vedic afid tilassfcaf Safiskrit. We said that the Vedic 
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Prakrits went by die name of Svalm 'NinikHoxiliQ Vernacukr of the 
Vedic rsis. The comparison will show that the popular dialect or 
Vernacular of the rsis resembled very much the Avestan and that 
the Avestan furnishes us with a fine specimen of the dialectic 
changes which the Vedic tongue underwent. It is highly probable 
that what is Prakrit to Sanskrit that the Avestan is to the Vedic 
language, 

, '/Tor example 


Avestan 

Havanim (hil) 

Aisruyesa 

ahi 

ahii 

ahur 

aurvahe 

aparacit 

aim 

at 

asis 

Ujjayata 

Ko 

Ksatraiha 

Paivyaokta 

Piithro 

yo 

yimo 

vivanha 

Srayestam 

haomo 

ha 

hunvaijuha 


Sanskrit 

Savanim (su) 

(abhi Sru) 

a si 

asu 

asura 

aryasya 

aparecit 

idam 

atha 

asis 

Udajayaia 

Kah 

Ksatrat 

Pratyavocat 

Putrali 

yah 

yamah 

vivas\’at 

Srcsthani 

Somah 

sa 

sunusva 


Avestan 

Paiti 

ajem 

ahmi 

artava 

amertahe 

anhaosemne 

amarshenta 

ahmayi 

adim 

upait 

aparibbaire 

kerenayot 

ksathre 

jaianaiii 

phra 

rams 

yatha 

perechhat 

sravayaiuem 

haomalia 

he 

stuidhi 


Sanskrit 

Pari 

abam 

asmi 

rtava (Rv) 
amrtasya 
asushyamane 
amarisyanta 
asmai 
atam 
lipait 
aplirbara 
akrnot (Rv) 
akarot 

ksatre " 
jatnnaiii 
pra 
rtu 
yatha 
(a) predial 
sravayantain 
soraaya 
'asya 

stiidhi (Rv) 
stuhi 


From the above it will appear also that 

( i ) There is the absence of visarga in Avestan 

( ii ) There are cases, three gende.tS;, Atmane and Parasmai Padas 

(iii) There is dual, which is absent from the Prakrits 
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(iv) There is the absence of ( a) augment in the past tense 
(v- ) Syncope is illustrated by astvalo for Sanskrit aslUvalo 
(v’i) Epenthesis is illustrated by dadaresa for Sans, dadarhi 
(vii)The Sans, s becomes s, p is ph, t is th, r is ar or r in Avestaii 
(viii) The Avestan has some tatsmna words e. g. tat that, yat 
that, hs. what, mam me. 

We must conclude this paper with the opinion of Professor 
Rhys Davids upon the origin of Sanskrit and the Prakrits. lie 
furnishes us with a very interesting account of the main features of 
the gradual change in Sanskrit. According to this learned scholar, 
the Vedic Dialects preceded Classical Sanskrit no doubt, but Classical 
Sanskrit could not spring up till quite a millenium had passed away 
after the rise and spread of Buddhism in India. Classical Sanskrit 
was only elaborated as to lorm a vocabulary out of the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads and was enriched by the assimilation of words 
taken from the Vernaculars of the Pre-christian Buddhistic era. It 
was for a long time the literary language only of the priestly schools 
and used in inscriptions and coins from the and century A. D. 
onwards. Prom the 4th and the 5th centuries it became the 
lilcrarv lingua franca for all India. This view of Sanskrit being no 
better than a patch-work or jargon, was also most eloquently preach- 
ed by the Philosopher Dugald Stewart. 

According to Professor Rhys Davids, the Prakrits sprang also 
not from the Classical Sanskrit but were merely a literary form of 
the Vernaculars of the 5th century and onwards, spoken by the 
Kosal ofBcials, merchants and other cultured classes in Hindustan 
from Delhi to Patna and from Savathhi to Avanti. 

According to this learned scholar, both Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits, therefore, dated from the 4th and 5th centuries. 

We prefer to reserve for the future any discussion of the un- 
reliability or otheiwise of this authoritative statement which, it is 
hoped, will form the subject of a separate paper supported by quota- 
tions from earlier Sanskrit works, 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT - by Prof. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, m. a. (Calcutia), d. Lin. ( Lokdox 
University of Calcutta 


The iollowing special letters in this article require a note : a ( an inverted c ) 
stands for the sound of Southern English itw, au, as in caught- ; v ( an inverted 
A ) indicates the Marathi value of 5T — an a pronounced with open lips ; a (an in- 
verted V ) denotes the sound of u in English hut ; vi ( an inverted ;// ) stands for an 
unrounded u, which is heard in Tamil ; a ( = e inverted ) indicates the hicutral 
vowel’ sound, like that of the English a in C/j/zag ago ; x ( = ;v inverted ) stands for 
the voiced h — the Sanskrit whicli is to be distinguished from the usual English 
h ( which is unvoiced, like the Sanskrit visarga ) ; and a stands for the sound of a 
in South English man/ cal ( ^ wxii/chxt). The letters witli the apostrophe 
following, g ' , f , if , d ' , />’ , arc implosives, which are stops with glottal stop 
accompaniment, and these sounds are regularly substituted for the aspirates gh, jh, 
dJh dh, hh, in man}' modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

The pronunciation of Sanskrit is a subject of considerable inter- 
est and importance not only for the study of the Sanskrit language 
itself but also for that of the history of Indo-Aryan ; and the pro- 
blems which it presents have a bearing on General Phonetics as well. 
At the present moment, the study of Sanskrit in India may be said 
to be following two lines— ( i ) the Traditional, and ( 2 ) what in 
comparison with the traditional method may be described as the 
Modern. The former is in vogue in the old style Sanskrit schools, 
in which Paiidils and Sdstns of the old type, without any modern 
or English education, and with their old outlook upon life unaltered, 
teach boys and young men the Sanskrit language as a sacerdotal and 
theological discipline. Their method is intensive, and within its 
narrow limits, it is quite thorough ; and where there has not been 
any modification, through the present-day standardising tendency, 
the traditional method can be relied upon as being the repository 
of the old system of training and culture in Sanskrit. The tradition, 
however, is not identical everywhere in India. In the various 
linguistic areas there have occurred divergences, which may be 
described as dialects or variations (under local conditions of environ- 
ment and history ) of a common arche-type. The traditional 
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method takes into note only the local line of development, without 
any reference to the tradition current elsewhere. And we have in 
the different provincial traditions ( provincial in the sense of relating 
to the various linguistic areas ) their own systems of pronunciation 
of Sanskrit, like their own proper alphabets which are all modifica- 
tions of the old Brahmi arch e-type. It must be said that on the 
whole there is not a very great difference among the provincial 
traditions in Sanskrit pronunciation throughout the greater part of 
India, except in matter of some special sounds or letters, and in 
some of the outlying tracts like Bengal and Assam. These provincial, 
traditional schools are continuing still to be in existence, but a 
standardizing movement is more or less in evidence nearly everywhere. 
This standardizing movement is coming through the ‘modern’ method 
of Sanskrit studies which is followed in the English schools. With 
the foundation of the Universities, Sanskrit was introduced into the 
curriculum as a classical language, in Calcutta, in Madras, in 
Bombay, and later on in Allahabad, in Lahore and elsewhere. 
Formerly Sanskrit would be seriously studied mainly by those 
Brahmans who wanted to make Sanskrit learning their profession, 
and Flindu theology and medicine and ritualism and priestcraft 
their vocation in life. With the foundation of the Universities, 
boys of the other castes could take up Sanskrit as one of their 
subjects. The traditional pronunciation and the local script w^ere 
used as a matter of course, at least in the junior classes, but the 
Universities agreed in adopting Devanagari for Sanskrit to tlie 
exclusion of the local scripts, at least in printing their test-books 
and their question-papers. This was also done by the learned 
societies, both within India and outside India. The adoption of 
Devanagari as the All-India script for Sanskrit, as the script par 
excellence, or the script for the language, was gradually brought 
about during the last century j and this is quite a noteworthy thing 
among present-day Indian intellectual ■ movements, which is help- 
ing to remove the babel of alphabets in our country. A hundred 
or eighty years ago the provincial alphabets, S.arada, Newari, Maithill, 
Bengali, Oriya, Telugu-Kannada, Grantha and Malayalam had 
.greater prestige in their native tracts than Devanagari ; and the most 
, : Bengal and .Jdithila, the Tamil country or M^la- 

rea.ding or writing .Peyan^ari. 
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As the script of Benares, Mathura and Poona, and of the great 
hhc of Hindu states in Rajputana, Devanagari has always iiad a certain 
amount of importance, especially in Northern India, but not 
enough to relegate the local scripts to the background. The 
first Sanskrit book ever printed was in Bengali characters— the 
' Rtu-samhara ’ which appeared from Calcautta in the nineties 
of the 1 8th century. But it was the European Sanskritists of 
Calcutta who, with the support of their Bengali fellow-workers, 
quickly decided for the script of Benares in printing Sanskrit. The 
first grammars of Sanskrit by Forster and Colebrooke were in Deva- 
nagari characters { i8oo and 1805 ). The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
brought out in Devanagari the editio princeps of the Mahiibharata in 
the thirties of the last century. The Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta 
helped the movement in favour of Devanagari by printing one or two 
Upanisad texts in that character. Isvaracandra Vidyasagara, Prema- 
candra Tarkavagisa, Madanamohana Tarkalamkara and other scholars 
in Calcutta similarly brought out their editions of Sanskrit texts in 
Devanagari. And a great impetus for the acceptance of. Deva- 
nagari was given by F. Max Muller when he began to publish from 
England his Rgveda with Sa3faija’s commentary from the fifties of 
the last centur}*’, using that script. All these things have brought 
about the present position of Devanagari in India, so much so that 
Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and Malayali bo^^s have to know Devaua- 
gari in addition to their own alphabets when they study Sanskrit, 
In Bengal the movement began over seventy years ago when Isvara- 
candra Vidj'^asagara,- himself a great educationist, brought out his 
primer of Sanskrit grammar in Bengali ( JJpdkramaviM ) in which 
he gave the Devanagari letters at the end ; and about this time he 
published his Sanskrit primers for Bengali boys ( ) in the 
Devanagari character. Certain alphabets have died out or are dying 
out through the establishment of Devanagari for Sanskrit : viz. , Sara- 
da, Newari, and Maithili, and Grantha. Nowadays, orthodox scholar- 
ship, charmed by the occurrence of the word deva in the name ( and 
following orthodox scholarship the bulk of educated and semi-educat- 
ed opinion in the country )' have tacitiy .accepted the theory that 
Devanagari is the original alphabet of. ' Hipdu India, and that the 
other Indian scripts are descended from it. The late Sir Gooroodass 
Bannerjee, a judge of the Calcutta High Court and a distinguished 
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alumnus of the University of Calcutta, wrote a book to show how 
the Bengali letters were derived our of Devanagari : a bit of curiously 
misapplied scholarship and ingenuity, considering the error in the 
initial premise. Now, the setting up of Devanagari has gone hand 
in hand with the gradual development of a pronunciation of Sanskrit 
which seeks to rise above the provincial traditions : in fact, of a 
Modern Indian Standard for Sanskrit Pronunciation, which is more or 
less sought to be followed everywhere in India. What the nature of 
this pronunciation is like will be indicated below. 

We can thus say that two styles of Sanskrit pronunciation obtain 
in India now — the old-fashioned, local, dialectal or traditional, 
differing in the different language and dialect areas ; and the 
standardized new pronunciation. Of the former class, there are the 
various provincial types, extreme cases being presented by those of 
Bengal ( West Bengal, and the various East Bengal types ). The new 
standardized pronunciation may be described as being on the basis of 
that current in Northern India ( Ganges Valley, excluding Bengal ), 
with some Maharastra and Andhra-Karijataka modifications. It may 
be said to have originated in Benares during the last two centuries. “ 
Benares as the most imporunt Hindu cultural centre in Northern 
India attracted scholars from all over India, including also Maha- 
rastra and the South. The old local pronunciation of Sanskrit ( the 
traditional North-Indian one ) was modified by the Maharastra and 
Andhra-Karnataka traditions, since these latter were in many respects 
better and more scholarly than the former : and the pre-eminence, 
in learning of the Mahara§tra Brahmans settling or sojourning in 
Benares received an additional lustre from the prestige of the 
Mahrattas as the champions of Hindu religion and culture and as 
the most puissant political group in i8th century India. 

Our first datum for the study of Sanskrit pronunciation therefore 
consists of these present-day pronunciations — the various tradi- 
tional ones— and the standard one. Herein we have a mass . of 
phonetic material which has not been properly investigated or put 
to use, and which, being the result of unsophisticated development, 
is fraught with immense suggestive and corroborative value. These 
traditional pronunciations cannot on the face of them be taken to 
represent the andent pronundation of Sanskrit, or, to be more 
accurate, of Old Indo-Arjran of the centuries iramediataly preceding 
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the Buddha, •when the Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit stage had not 
as yet evolved ( at least in North-Western India — the land of 
Panini ). There are certain traditional systems which are ‘corrupt’ 
from the Sanskrit point oi view, e. g. the pronunciations now 
current in Bengal, which are nearly as bad as the traditional English 
pronunciation of Latin, now being discarded. When a West Bengal 
boy in Calcutta or in Nadiya reads the opening verses of the Gita 
in the following way — 
uh&co : 

dhormokkhttre hirukkhetire smohetA jujutsobh l 
mmokak pandohakoibo hmohirboU knpyo H 

knjcyo ubAco : 

driita tu pmtdMnabii barhon duriodhonosioda, i 
AcArpm upokngomnio rAjA hcOfPm obbroblt >i 

dr when an East Bengal boy, say at Dacca or Sylhet reads them in 
the follotving way — 

dkriPrAs^rA ubAtsJ : 

d’mtPkkheitre kurnkkhettre hwbetA diudZAibhli I 
mAntokAh pAndobArcoiho kimokurbm ionipyo \\ 
sondpAoyj ubAtjo : 

dristA Ui pAndobAmhn b’lWn duirdppd’onosioda > 

AtsAirdpfri upo'sofigominio radpp' bolsonAn obbroblt U 

neither does he nor does his teacher trouble himself in the least that 
a sad havoc is being worked with the pronunciation of the speech 
of the Gods. The standard pronunciation has slowly been making 
its presence felt, however, and the old tradujon is gomg to the wall : 

^ thus, old-fashioned pronunciations like bistu , kres\yo , jibbha, ghroto, 
prothok ( which may pass unnoticed, or may even be the rule,^ in the 
Sanskrit pis or campAtlns ) would now be openly ridiculed in the 
English schools, where boys are taught to say knino, jtuhA, 

ghrito, prithok. Yet the old-fashioned pronunciation represents a 
rgukr line of development,' in which many a germ of the, past may 
_ i ■tWi»«close ofa^,lv^k>nl other traditional schools are 

Vheh'cdteptored'^ the above t neverth'^ess, thtiy W; 
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good many points of Sanskrit and later Indo-Aryan phonology. 
Other things which may be mentioned are the -pronunciation of 
diphthongs ( sathdhyak^aras )e&i o ou, of the palatals c ch j jh, of the 
dentals tthd dh, of the semi- vowel v, of the sibilants i and of the 
anusvUra and the visarga. The anusvS.ra, for instance, has at present 
the value of « ( in Northern India ), of ( in Bengal ) and of m ( in 
South India) — ^ being pronounced in Hindustan as/CAwr, in 
Bengal as and in the South as dKmsi. The pronunciation ^ — 
a nasalised w — is I believe found in Maharastra : : analogous 

to this must have been the old sound of the anusvUra in Eastern 
India, which gave the Oriya u as in bdns3 as the tadbhava or 
Prakritic development of ^.vaiitsa. 



The present-day local pronunciations of Sanskrit have not been 
properly studied. A stray monograph, like the excellent and 
exhaustive study of the phonology of the naturalised Sanskrit loan- 
words in the Dravidian speeches, especially Tamil, by Anavaratavina- 
yakam Pillai ( in the Madras University Dravidian Studies ), gives a 
mass of material for the usage current in the DrSvida lands in early 
times. But the matter has not been taken up for its own sake. 
The study of the local pronunciations of Sanskrit of course will go 
hand in hand with a rigorous phonetic survey of the Modern Indian 
language and dialects, -Aryan, Dravidian,'Austric, andTibeto-Chinese. 
This is one of the fundamental things in Indian Linguistics, and it is 
this fundamental thing that is now lacking. Investigation into this 
fundamental aspect of speech must at once be taken in hand. So 
far, a small beginning has been made, — in Bengal, in the PanJab, 
and in South India. It would be quite an important side-line in our 
research work in vernacular phonetics this enquiry into what may 
be called the connected dialectal pronunciation of the classical 
languages — Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Avestan and Pahlavi, and 
Hebrew and Syriac. The traditional Indian pronunciation of 
Persian, for instance, whether at Lahore or Delhi, at Haidarabad- 
Sindh or Haidarabad-Deccan, at Lucknow or Jaunpur, at Patna or 
Chittagong, has some valuable light tofthrow on the phonetics of . 
Early Modem Persian of four Or five lilij&dred yfears^ ago, ’ 

And this brings up the analogotus anestion of tbe bearing of the 


lani™ 


iiiiHii 




of tht bearing of the 




it^d prpntmciation ( w 
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are kill current, though in a fragmentary form, in Indo-Cliina and 
Indonesia ) on the mediaeval pronunciation of Sanskrit in India. 
Ceylon with its Dravidian Tamil and its Indo-Aryan Sinhalese is 
culturally a part of India, but the same cannot be said, at least with 
equal thoroughness, of Burma and Siam, Cambodia and theMalay- 

land, and Java and Bali. In these latter lands, the Mons, the Khmers 
and the Chams, the Burmese and the Siamese, the Malays, the Java- 
nese and the Balinese received Sanskrit quite early, and later Pali also 
followed Sanskrit • into Indo-China. The traditions of Indian 
pronunciation of Sanskrit from the early centuries of the Christian 
era have still continued , specially in Siam and Cambodia and in 
Java and Bali. This tradition has often suffered from violent 
changes through the imposition of the speech-habits of the original 
languages to which Sanskrit had to accommodate itself : e. g. the 
Siamese speech-habit, which turns aditya into Mhit’, mgara to 
mkhon, deia to thef, and reduces words like dura-hhda and aMia- 
y/lwa ( which are the modern Siamese words for the telephone and 
the aeroplane ) into thoro-sap’ and agat-ch&n ; and so forth. In such a 
case as the above, the type of Sanskrit pronunciation introduced 
would be an interesting side-study. The traditions still current in 
Java, in pronouncing the innumerable Sanskrit words present in 
Old Javanese (Kawi) as well as in the modem forms of 
‘Javanese, and in Bali where the fidaijdas or Brahman priests still 
f ntone the ancient Sanskrit mantras, represent one type of ancient 
Sanskrit pronunciation, and are more valuable, notwithstanding the 
Indonesian speech-habits, which have imposed- themselves as a 
matter of course. Thus, in. these Indonesian, tracts, it is in- 
teresing to note the pronunciation of the Sanskrit sj as both a 
( the short form of the. vowel heard in South English fO'ther, art) 
and ?, and of m as a, ’ with modification of final sit to b in 
Bali ( mndro, sabo, gad'd, • mvdr&, sdbM, gada, ) ; ^ is pro- 
nounced as re, the anusv&rd iis A { ^), ^ ‘as both b and u> 
( representing respectively the North-central and North-eastern, and 
"the North-western, Western and Southern habits of pronunciation). 
The necessity "of the study of "these Greater Indian traditions side by 
side with those Of the different" lan^age " and dialea-^reas within 
Indk^wdli be easily conceded- The struck me forcibly when, as 
' ^iafalhs|^l^'ii6pI^'ph-laSaa-pfohuhb^rioh'C^’'^,uskrit s hm’, as 'iq 
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hrdhntava, as mh ( hr&mhavo, hramha etc. ), I heard Ceylonese 
Buddhist monks pronounce the word srnroi as written in Sanskrit — 
br&-h-ma-va : which brought back to me the pronunciation which 
the Greeks heard in North-western India when Alexander the Great 
came in the 4th century B. C., — for the Greeks wrote down the 
word as Brakhman- ; and I think I heard in the island of Bali from 
the lips of the pldavdas the more learned form hrahmana with If+m, 
beside the pogplar br^mana. 

A few remarks on the nature of the present-day standard pronun- 
ciation may be made before we can pass on to the other sources of 
information to be utilised in this connection. This Modern Indian 
standard, as has been said before, is based on the old Benares pro- 
nunciation : that is, on the mediaeval Aryavarta pronunciation, with 
some Maharastra and other extraneous influences. Its vowel system 
is based on that of the Eastern Hindi and Bihari dialects, and this 
on the whole serves for the rest of India too. Thus, it gives the 
sounds of A and a ( the latter in unaccented positions ) to at, reject- 
ing the Maharastra value of v and the Bengali-Oriya value of a j 
m is ri, and the other North-Indian variants and the South Indian rw 
are eschewed; ^ according to the local Benares tradition isZn, but that 
is dropped in favour of K, which is current in Bengal ; the Southern 
lu is not permitted. The diphthongs ^ art ^ are e aZ c au ; the 
opener sounds as current in the Western Hindustan tracts have not 
been adopted ( e. g. Western Hindi ^ as xe or xe, and as ao or a). 
As regards the consonants, the usual Bihari and Hindi values of the 
letters are followed. 55 '3' are palatal or palato-alveolar affricates; 

and the dental affricate values of tsh or x, dz, and dzh or z found 
in a great many Indo-Aryan dialects, in the North, South, West 
and East but absent in ‘ Aryavarta, ’ are not at all tolerated. So, 
too, the recursive or implosive pronunciation of the voiced aspirates 
^ ?r 5 ^ i-e- / / / d’ b’ instead of gh jh dh dh bh, found in many 
traditional or loal pronunciations which keep close to the vernacul^, 
is not all admitted. On the other hand, nr, which is absent in the 
vernacular dialects of the Gangetic pimns, is sought to be given its pro- 
per cerebral pronunciation, rr, in the standard now set up the tradi- 
tional pronunciation invariably turning it to the dental nx thejnsistence 
1 r^c Tti til e Standard Pro- 


on the proper value of oj being gi?en to the letter, in the Standard Pro- 
tjunaatiocy is du^ -not only t^Mahar^Wtnfluencej hut a|s9 ,to 


iilM 
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Indo-Aryan k{ became hkh In Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) ; but the 
mediaeval Sanskrit tradition in Nothern India pronounced h as cch 
(ch initially, cch internally), and this cch tradition is still current in 
the local pronunciation of Sanskrit. Now the cch is no longer tolerat- 
ed in the Standard Pronunciation h + sh ( of some kind ) is only 
allowed. The North Indian tradition makes or out of ^ — 
as if it was gn instead of jh : in the standard pronunciation, this 
tradition has been accepted, and the Maharasfra pronunciation dh or 
dny and the correct Sanskrit /k are neither of them allowed ( tat + 
jn&nam gives taj jn&nam : by samdhi the standard pronunciation 
would pronounce it turn to taj gyamm ). This gh value of |r 
seems to have been an old one, and to have also affected the South ; 
witness the Tamil form UnUnarn, often pronounced gn&nam ) beside 
another, older Tamil form mnam ( which may be from either the 
Sanskrit, or a Prakrit vHnaih J, The stress system followed in the 
Standard Pronunciation may be said to be the usual North Indian 
( ‘ Hindi ’ ) one : and vowel-length is usually sought to be retained 
as in the orthography. 

The current pronunciations can thus. be questioned as to their 
faithfulness to the old ones. They are to be checked by other 
kinds of information. The information of paramount importance, 
outside of the present-day usages, which is available to us is that sup- 
plied by the Sanskrit treatises on pronunciation and phonetics, the 
and Pratiiakhyas, W’hich embody both ancient theory and an- 
cient practice. These works, with their commentaries, cover the entire 
range of Sanskrit phonetics and phonology from the period of the 
‘Brahmapas’ downwards. In the older texts, the actual observations of 
the Old Indo-Aryan speakers into the articulation and behaviour ol 
the sounds of the spoken dialects — say of the period 1000-500 B, C. — 
may be said to be embodied ; while in the later works, and in the 
subsequent compilations and commentaries, later vernacular habits 
are noticed, and they are sometimes cautioned against and some- 
times tolerated. A careful comparison of the present-day usage 
with the accounts given in the and the Pruiiidkhyas is of vital 
importance for arriving at the old pronunciatioh of Sanskrit. I need 
not discuss this matter in detail here. , It; |s enough to mention the 
very valuable work recently published by Dr.^Siddheshwar Vama -- 
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'Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Gram- 
marians ’ ( Ro5^al Asiatic Society, London, 1929, James G. Forlong 
Fund, Vol. VII ). The entire question of the $iha and PrMUakhya 
evidence has been handled here with admirable clearness and philo- 
logical acumen, and this makes the work indispensable for all 
students of the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit linguistics. A good 
idea of the nature of the ancient Indian phonetic theories and 
observations and some important points in phonetic discussion 
can be formed from Dr. Varma’s book. Among the important 
points discussed are, apart from the contents and chronology of the 
extant works, the old Indian theory of the syllable, including 
syllabic division and syllabic quantity which are so intimately 
connected with the later development of the Aryan speech and 
with Sanskrit prosody ; consonantal length ( or ' doubling, ’ as it is 
usually called ), is another item which engaged the attention of the 
ancient phoneticians ; as also ahhinidhana or incomplete articulation. 
This habit of dbhinidhana undoubtedly made the old pronunciation 
of Sanskrit strikingly different from the modern ones. Thus, at the 
present-day in pronouncing words like 3?Tf%, gja?, few we fully 
explode the first consonant in the group — hk-ti, ab-da, Up-ta; but in 
ancient i.e. pre-Prakrit times they did not fully pronounce or explode 
the k b or p : this is what exactly is done in Modern English QooM, 
begged, slipped are pronounced in English, not like luk-t, beg-d, sUp-t, 
but as lukt, begd, slipt, with the k, g, p not fully articulated ,). The 
nature of the old Sanskrit accent as described in the PrdtisakJms is 
another subject of utmost philological importance, from point of 
view also of the Modern Indo-Aryan ( vernacular ) phonology. In 
all these and other points it will be seen that modern pronuncia- 
tions can largely be corrected by a study - of the old pronunciations 
and theories as discussed in the Pr&tUakhyas and other works. 

The remarks of the Prakrit grammarians on pronunciation and 
the phonology of Prakrit are also to be taken into account. 

An important source of information regarding the ancient and 
mediaeval prounciation is the actual spelling in extant epigraphical 
and other documents, in Sanskrit as well as the Prakrits. From the 
inscriptions of Asoka downwards we find indications of vernacular 

habits of pronunciation from the actual spellings. Thus it is plain 
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that certain dialects of the 3 rd century B. G. had a palatalised k 
sound; and intervocal i s seem to have becothe voiced to z z ( the 
former denoted by y, the latter by an s with a bar below and by the 
ligature ys ) in the North-Western frontier tract ; and that y 'had 
becoine a strong fricative about two centuries before the Christian 
era. Mistakes in spelling in the inscriptions and in Mss., in using 
one letter for another, are valuable evidence for the pronunciation, 
and such mistakes are pretty frequent in these documents. A 
spelling like lik^ita for lihhHa in an old Bengal inscription establishes 
the contemporary pronunciation of ^;as khy, as now ; and spel- 
lings like tej&nsi, vafih, hansa, praniuh, with ri or n for the anmv&ra 
in Gupta inscriptions, would establish the fact that the old sound of 
anusvira was lost by the first half of the 1 st millennium after Christ. 
The optional doubling of consonants in connection with a nasal or 
liquid or semivowel is frequent in the inscriptions, and it is found 
partly in the traditonal spellings current in some of the vernaculars 
( c. g. Bengali ) at the present day. Thus srr^, 

beside sntf, aR# and beside 

SSf, q q i iE Pr, qsOT. This is to be taken with great caution, as these 
doublings are sometimes only scholastic, without any reference to 
the pronunciation ( e. g. in the spellings favoured by Bengali— 

where the doubling is only the remnant 
of an. orthographical tradition, not true to the pronunciation ; 
whereas in spellings like trPFTj — although in Bengali 

there is no doubling, in the pronunciation it is actually heard — 
Mkka or b&ikko, toihro, iukklc, pokk(wp.) A survey of our epigra- 
phi'cal records from this point of view, properly arranged chrono- 
Fogicaliy and regionally, will be invaluable for the study of the 
history of the- Sanskrit orthoepical tradition, as well as for that of 
the phonology of Indo-Aryan. 

The above are the internal evidences in this connection. We 
have in addition some good external evidence, -®too, to help u^. 
This is obtained from extra-^Indian languages, and is from both 
foreigners devoid of any theory rt^dilfg ' the pronUUdatioii of 
flidb-Aryan who wrote down in their ow, scripts the Indian natti'ds 
sKd; Words they htM spoketty^'aM fito tmi who had" 

to 4<&pt the Ihdiaif alphiShet speeches which' they redhosif 
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to writing for the first time. All this refers to a period roughly 
embracing about a thousand years from the 4th cent. B. C. The Greek 
language and the Sanskrit and other Indian names and words it has 
recorded should first be considered in point of both time and impor- 
tance. From the 4th century B. C. down to the first two centuries 
after Christ, there were important Greek and semi-Greek peoples 
acting as links between India and: Western world. The Greek way of 
writing down Indian names gives us some indication as to the 
pronunciations heard by these foreigners during the period say 
330 B. C. — 200 A. C. Sometimes complications are brought 
in by diversity of transcription, which would suggest diver- 
sity of pronunciation heard. Thus for s«r we find both s and 
ti ( — ty ) : Sandrakoptos = Candraguptah, Prasioi = Pracy&h, be- 
sides Tiastenis = Caftena ; and both z and di ( = dy ) for ar : 
Ozerie = Ujjeni = hjjayini, and Diamoiina — Jamuv& = Yamuna; 
and ar is represented by J ( which about 2000 years ago had not as 
yet altered to v as it did in later Greek ), by hu = hw or vh ( cf. 
the Marathi transcription ^ for the English v ), and by ou = u or 
w : thus Bibasis and Huphasis = Vipasa, Suastis = Suvasiu, and 
Ouindion = Vindbya. The intervocal ^ -d- seems to have received 
its present day pronunciation of ‘ cerebral r ’ ) as early as the 
1st cent. A. C. : witness Greek transcriptions like Karuophulloti = 
Pkt. Kaduaphdlaiii = Skt. Katubaphalani, and Saraganos = Pkt. 
* Sa^agapva from earlier * Sataiai^pa = Skt. Sataharpa. 

The Chinese transcriptions are to be considered next. We have 
a considerable mass of material for this. There are translitera- 
tions of names, personal and geographical ; there are Buddhist terms 
and words in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and long Sanskrit sMras and 
prayers transcribed in Chinese ; besides Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
with pronunciation in Chinese characters. The material is vast 
enough, but the ground is insecure. The Modern Chinese people 
have retained the ancient characters, but have altered the pronuncia- 
uon beyond recognition, in all the different dialectal areas. Scholars 
at the present day are seeking, and with considerable success too, to 
rediscover the old pronunciation of Chinese of c. 500 A. C., and 
even earlier. Thus, the Chinese characters for Buddha and Brahman 
^phQupced in Nprth China (Peking) as Fu and Fan, and in the 
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SouA China ( Canton ) as Fat and Fam t from the evidence of the 
Japanese pronunciation of the same characters, respectively as Butsu 
Butsuss, Butu earlier and Bon ( = Boh), and from other reasons, it as 
been surmised that the 5tli-6th century A. C. the pronunciation of 
these names in the Chinese of the North was *Bhytv 3 f and Bhywam 
respectively. A few centuries earlier these undoubtedly approached 
more the Indian originals as Buddh[a) and Bamh(a). The reconstru- 
cted Old Chinese *Bhywot and *Bhywam of course are too much alter- 
ed to be of any help to us for the actual sounds of Indo-Aryan ot the 
ist half of the ist millennium A. D. Similarly the two characters 
transcribing the name Kdiyapa are pronounce in 
Chia-yeh in the North (Peking) and as Ka-yep m the ^ (Canton) 

and the Japanese pronounce them now as Myo, which in the 

phonetic writing they write as Kcl-st-a-pu, 

Ka-syapu was the Old Japanese pronunciation. The Old t^hmese 

equivalents in sound of these characters have been 
* Ka-r’yap: This again would not be of much help for our purpo ^ , 
but it points to one thing, which is established by ot 
internal i had been voiced to ^ in some of ^ 
dialects some two thousand years ago, the pronunciation o w 
the Chinese transcription sought to record. And simi ar y w 
find that in Chinese they were careful to record the i and 

the cerebral ^ by flifFerent characters consistently in t e sam / 
might presume that the pronunciation taught by T^ounds 

and followed by his Chinese collaborator preserved the 
distinct. Similarly ^ and are found to be kept di^inct, and 
confused as at present in Gangelic India. It is a s 
that sometimes wrong spellings in the^ Prakntic way, 

Prakrit words feature in two Sanskrit-Chinese ^ Dr 

YiiTsa Ming the Fan Yu Ts’ien Tseu Wen, hath ei tei y ^ 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi ) which date from t e _ 

The material furnished by Buddhist Chinese sources is 
aspects well worth investigating. 

Pahlavl or Middle Persim mnscripBonS P«““ “‘j 
.mount of mate, a, as the bulk of PahU^ ® 

( or New Persian ) and Arabic uranscriptioas of 
wotds are Uter; and owing to thf itnjerfecnons of tbePerso A 
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script, especially in the early centuries of Islam when Arabic writiiig 
in the Kufic style was a very primitive and unsatisfactory system, 
these transcriptions are exceedingly puzzling and often valueless : 
e. g. in a work like Albgruni’s Al-tah^iq al-HitiA. 

From the beginning of the Christian era onwards (it was perhaps 
earlier still) the enterprise of Buddhist missionaries. Brahman priests 
and ordinary Indian merchant-adventurers and settlers carried the 
Indian script beyond the frontiers of India, and reduced to writing 
for the first time a number ot languages in Central Asia (Serindia), 
Indo-China and Indonesia (Insulindia), To mention these languages: 
there were Old Khotanese, Old Kuchean ( ‘ Tokharian ' ), and 
Tibetan in Central Asia ; Mon, Burmese, the lost Pyu language of 
Burma, Khmer, Cham and Siamese in Indo-China ; Old Malay of 
Sumatra ( now no longer written in the Indian script ), Sundanese, 
Madureses, Javanese and Balinese, besides a number of minor 
Malayan dialects in Indonesia including the Philippines. The Indian 
script was further transmitted from one non-Indian people to 
another, being sometimes itself modified in this transmission. The 
adaptation of the Indian script for these speeches was in some cases 
on the basis of Indian dialectal values of the letters ; and they are 
very valuable, especially the Central Asian alphabets of Indian 
provenance, for Indo-Aryan pronunciation of the early centuries after 
Christ. The spelling of Old Khotanese, for instance, as Leumann 
has shown, indicates the open or spirant pronunciation of the 
voiced stops gdhm the North-western tracts of India. This can be 
corroborated by other evidence, — and for a large tract of Aryan 
India too — in the early centuries of the Christian era. Intervocally, 
the sound of g, d, b were represented by the surds k, t,p-, and kk, 
it, pp evidently were ( at best in some cases ) a graphic device for a 
single intervocal k, t, p. Moreover, i, f, s intervocally were pro- 
nounced as z, z. The Kuchean system of writing, as also the 
Tibetan and the rest, are of very great interest, revealing, the nature 
of the sounds of which the Sanskrit letters had become the symbols 
in the early Christian centuries, when these letters had also to be 
modified to represent foreign sounds. The treatment of Sanskrit 
in these speeches, which altered clipped and cut them 
to. their own phonetic habits, can equally be expected to 
4t|li light ^ This of k apast fep 
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such meagre traditions of Sanskrit pronunciation as have survived in 
Indo-China and in Indonesia. Work in this line has been going on 
in Europe in some of these speeches, but the entire evidence is to 
be pooled for our purposes. 

The materials obtained from the above internal and external 
sources are finally to be checked by the modern science of Linguistics 
in two of its branches-Phonetics, and Historical Phonology of Indo- 
Aryan and Indo-European. By applying the principles of General 
Phonetics to the information derived from the tradition and from 
old records and old evidence, certain definite conclusions can be 
arrived at ; e. g. about the pronunciation of the sonant liquids 
( r / ), about the aspirates ( including h and h, ) about the dentals, 
palatals and cerebrals, about abhinidMna, about pitch and stress 
accent and other things. Comparison of Old Indo-Aryan ( Sanskrit ) 
with the other Indo-European languages outside India—Avestic and 
Old Persian, ‘ Tokharian ’, Old Armenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Irish, Old Church Slavic, etc., and with its latest development 
in India through the Prakrits and the Apabhraihlas and the modern 
vernaculars, also will be of a great suggestive value, as we can see 
at every step. 

In the present paper only the problem and the nature of the 
materials for solving it have been discussed. The subject is capable of 
being taken up at greater length for a full investigation. It must 
however be admitted that as a problem the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit is not of much practical significance : any of the traditional 
styles, or the modern Indian standard that has now grown up, is 
quite sufficient for our daily requirements with Sanskrit whether as 
a cultural discipline or as a language of religious ritual. Yet the 
investigation will not be a futile one : for a great many interesting 
and important things in the history of a language are connected 
with its pronunciation ; in fact, as Patanjali himself has said, ‘ the 
sound is the word ’ ( ( dhvanis sabdah. ) : and a student of language 
can never minimise the value of the study of the sounds of the 
language, which, in themselves and in their attributes, in their 
mutual relationship in the sentence and in their relationship to 
grammar, form its very body, as it were, at a given epoch in 
its history. : 
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BHIMAHA’S VIEWS ON GWA-by Dr. S. K. De, m, a., 
X>. LIT,, University of Dacca. 


Of all early writers on Sanskrit Poetics Bhamalia appears to be 
the most puzzling in the attitude he adopts towards the Giina- 
doctrine. The only passage in which he employs the term guiia is 
that in which he defines ( ed, Trivedi, iih 52-53 y the hhcivika as : 

hhavihaivam iti prdhtih prabandha-vi^ayam gmictm i 
pratyaksd iva drsyante yatrdrtha hhiita-hhdvinah li 
citrdddttddbhuklrth^^^ kaihdydh svahhinltaid \ 
sabddndhihtd ceti tasya heUm pracahate tl 

These verses come practically at the end of the chapter on the 
classification and definition of poetic figures ( luwydlamMras y and 
prhm facie the bhdviJm, coming in this context, should be taken as 
such. Dandin also follows ( ed. Rangacarya, ii, 
same procedure regarding the treatment of the hhdviha^ repeats the 
first line of the above definition, amplifying it still further in his 
own way, and agrees with Bhamaha in designating the hhcivika as a 
prabandha-visaya gtiva. Udbhata follows Bhamaha generally in this 
respect ( ed. Banhatti, vi, 6 p. 79 and defines it almost in the 
same way, but he appears to regard it more or less as a specific 
poetic figure and omits the qualification kathaydh svahhimtaid as well 
as the designation prahandha-visaya guna. These definitions'^ are 
obviously meant to be wider than that of a simple poetic figure, in 
the course of which the bhdvika is dealt with by these writers. It is 
a characteristic which is said to belong to and pervade the whole 
composition ( prahandha-vydpio guiiah^ as Tarunavicaspati puts it ), 
and it does not ( as a poetic figure would apparently do ) restrict 
itself to a part of a composition, i. e., it is not eka-desika^ as Jaya- 
mahgala on Bhatti° xii, i explains it. It is thus difficult to r egard 

1. The reference is the same in the K^hi San^rit edition, bnt 

in the edition of Haganatha Saetyy { vith BJng. Trs., Tanjere 1927 ) it 
is iti, ^^3-54. 

2. ii, 364-66 m Both the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition and the edition 
of Premacandra ,TarkavI^|la- ( Oaloutta, lift 

3. p, 73 in Kirnaya Sugars PreSiS ediifmi { Bombay 1915 ). 

4. We are not concerned here with later definitions of the bhMvika as a 
definite poetic figure. 
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as the elements of the definitions themselves also shew^ as a 
1 imited figure of speech ; it should not only be pada-gaM or 
gafa but also, like rasa of later writers, prahandha-gata. In spite of 
a certain novelty or obscurity of the conception, it is clear that the 
theorists were reluctant or uneasy about treating it as an ordinary 
poetic figure and therefore defined it in somewhat wider terms 
at the conclusion of their treatment of such figures.^ The theory 
appears also to be reflected in practice. If we are to accept the 
assurances of the commentators ( Jayamai^gala and Mallinatha ), 
the whole of canto xii of the Bhatti-kavya should be taken as an 
illustration of the hhdvihi as a prahandha-gmia. It is remarkable also 
that the bh&vika is not mentioned by Vaniana as a poetic figure; nor is 
it included by him in his elaborate scheme of gu^ias, Dandin also 
would not include it in the list of his ten fMrga-gata gufjas or in 
their viparyayas. 

The position is somewhat puzzling. The clue is furnished by 
the probable supposition that the hhavilw^ like the svahhdvokti,^ 
involves the implication of an aesthetic factor to which it must have 
been difficult to assign a place in a clear-cut scheme of guyas and 
aJamhdras. The hhaviha is defined by Bhamaha generally as a vivid 
representation of past and future objects as if they are directly per- 
ceptible to the eye, the vividness of the representation depending 
on the conditions that the theme must have a picturesque, strange 
and exalted significance and therefore capable of being enacted well, 
and that the w'ords employed must have a consistency. Dandin’s 
definition ^ is more circumstantial, but it is more illuminating. The 

1. The word prahnh in the definitions of Bhamaha and may indi- 

cate that the view was probably traditional and was accepted ijnpli- 
oitly without much discussion. 

S. Bee my iSanskrit Poetics, ii, p. 62, 1 n. 

8. hhUvikatvam iti prahtih prahandha-^-vi^ayam gv/nani } 
hhavah I'^aver ahhiprayali. kavye^va^siddhi safjtsthitah ll 
parasparopakaritvafy sarve0m vastu^parvandm i 
vUesanUnam vyarfhandm akriyU sthUna-varnan'd || 
vyaktir ukti-krama-hatdd gambhtrasyapi vasiunah I 
, . hhdvayaitam idarri sarvam iti tad hhUvtkaVt viduh M 

/The variant reading in the second line is Mvyc^msya vyavastMtik I© 
the Madras edition for kUvye^va-siddhi samsthUah ; m the first line, 
hMnikam iH prUhuh (-Oal. ed. ) and hhUvikafp tarn iti prUhuk 
'■ i Unhm # 4 . 
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hh&vika is said to consist in the mutual favourableness of all the parts 
of descriptive matterj in the non-employment of redundant or use- 
less qualifications, in describing things in their proper places, and in 
so arranging the expression that the intended depth of the theme 
comes out clearly. These are matters of detail, but the most im- 
portant point in Dandin’s definition, which brings out the essential 
conception, is the statement that the bh&vi^a is so called because it 
is bMvdyattci, and that the bhdva is the intention or rather the in- 
ward conception of the poet (^ kaver abhipr&yah ) which controls the 
details and resides in the poem as a whole, and not merely in its 
isolated parts. This should not be taken as the technical 

emotional element which Pratiharenduraja, commenting on 
Bhamaha’s phrase svahhmttata, would apparently read into it by the 
interpretation IrtigSra-saijivaUlatva. ‘ No such significance is 
supported by the recognised commentators ( Tarunavacaspati, 
Hrdayafngama, and Premacandra ) on Dandin’s text. The bhdva 
must be taken as an aesthetic fact, referring to the essential poetic 
conception of the poem itself ( or Sustained Intuition, as Belvalkar 
puts it ), so that the poem is viewed as a product of the poet’s mind, 
and not merely as a more or less external unification of rhetorical cate- 
gories. This is perhaps what Bharata, as quoted by Abhinavagupta 
{’"Locana, p. 29 ) implies when he speaks of kaver antargato bhdvah. 
The bhctvika, therefore, would imply a much wider conception than 
that underlying a mere gmia or an alaiiik&ra as such. It is the all- 
pervading characteristic of the poem as a whole, which controls its 
subject-matter as well as its expression, as a vivid externalisation of 
the poet’s essential poetic idea. It emphasises that aspect of poetry 
in general, which is the expression of the poet’s mind as an aesthetic 
fact, and which is the main problem of Western Aesthetic but is 
practically ignored elsewhere in Sanskrit Poetics. ® 


1. It is probably in. view of such misconceived interpretation that Bbojn, 
at a mncb later time, includes the hhUvika among his twenty-four 
^ohdor-guTtcL^ ( 5> 75 ) as the oonduot of a sentence according to its 
underlying emotion or sentiment (. hhavato vakya-vTiitht a definition 
which has been copied by YidySnStha in his scheme of Zi gu^as. 
modelled on that of Bhoja ), although his artha-guna bhUviha Is sUbhi- 
prUyoktUvinyUsa in a narrow sense ( i, 86 ). 

% See Sanskrit Poetics^ p. 63, f. n. 
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It is clear that the conception of hhavika belongs properly to 
Aesthetic and not to Rhetoric ; and the early Sanskrit theorisers, 
who were concerned more or less with external rhetorical categories^ 
found it difficult to pack it within their somewLiat limited idea of a 
gum or an alcmkara. They must have been vaguely conscious of 
the problem, but were unable to find a place for it in their definite 
scheme, which occupied itself primarily with the objective beauty of 
representation called forth by a definite adjustment of certain fixed 
modes of expression. In terms of this scheme they had to prescribe 
dogmatic details for the realisation of hhavika^ but they betray their 
uneasiness by the admission that the controlling factor is the poet’s 
bhava. They dubiously called it a pmbandha-gn-m and discussed it 
at the end of their treatment of poetic figures, but neither the term 
guna nor the term alamkara in their strict significance could very 
well comprehend it. It would seem, therefore, that the term gum» 
as applied to the hhavika, can hardly be taken in its usual limited 
sense, and throw^s no light on the question of Bhamaha’s attitude to- 
wards the definite doctrine of Kavya-guna. His actual employment 
of the word guiia or prabandha-giuja here is immaterial, for even 
Dandin, who has a more definite conception of a gutia as an 
excellence of poetry, uses the same word in the same connection, 
but apparently not in the usual technically defined sense of a gmia, 

Bhamaha does not employ the term guija anywhere else in his 
work, nor does he directly refer to the idea or the dogmas on the 
subject. Our data, therefore, for ascertaining his exact views about 
the gz«/^~doctrine are, unfortunately, uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
He does indeed mention and describe ( rather than define) madhurya, 
ojiis and prasada, but he does not name them as gums, nor does he 
connect them in any way with marga or rili as Dandin and Vamana 
do. He simply states ( ii, 1-3 ) that intelligent people (sitmedhasah), 
desirous of mddhnrya and prasada, do not employ compounded 
words in large number, while some { kecit ), who \vouId express o]as, 
compound many words together. A uiadhura kavya is desired 
as something which is agreeable to the ear and whose sense is 
not compounded too much, A composition is desired as possessing 
pfasdda the meaning can be apprehended by all from the 
learned down to women and children. All this indicates that the 
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terms were current in his time and be accepted them as a matter 
of course ; but he is carefui in not giving it as his own opinion 
but as expressed by the practice or theory of others. From the 
description it appears further tliat, in the opinion of those who 
admit nuidhurya, ojas and prasada, tftey are distinguished according 
to the presence or absence, in varying degrees, of compound words. 
These three, among others, are in fact considered as gunas from 
Bharata’s time ; but the criterion indicated is not the criterion 
either of Bharata or of Dandin and the school of Vamana, although 
they aliow the consideration of compounding in the definition of 
some of the guvas they mention. On the other hand, tiie view re- 
ferred to by Bhamaha is implied in the tradition which Rudrata’s 
nfl and the Dhvanikara’s rm/gtotoyw follow in later times. The 
only plausible inference that can be made from this is that Bhamaha 
was probably aware of some theories which approved of mMhurva, 
ojas and prasada in poetic composition ( in what character it is not 
clear, but presumably as guijas like the exponents of the nf/-theory ) 
chiefly on the basis of the desirability of long compounds; but either 
he was indifferent to their literary value, dr did not think it worth 
while to treat them as distinct or separate elements of poetic 
expression. 

' It is remarkable indeed that Bhamaha does not think it 
necessary to connect, as the nff-theorists have since done, the gu-ijas 
with rtii, which term itself ( or the term marga which Dandin 
employs) is never used by him, and which conception, even if it was 
known to him, does not appear to have been seriously entertained. 
Nor, like Bharata, does he view the mOdJitirya etc. as independent 
havya-gmtas . Bhamaha refers indeed in another context ( i, 31 - 35 ) 
to Vaidarbha and Gaudiya Kavyas ( and not expressly to ritis of 
those narries familiarised by Dandin and Vamana ), in which some 
theorists of his time have apparently discovered differences of 
manner and treatment ; but from his remark it is clear that he him- 
self would not pay much attention to the alleged differences. If 
Bhamaha was aware of some theory of riU or its classification, he 
did not apparently subscribe to it, ftor did he think it nece^ry to 
attach as much importance to it iti Ms treatment of Boetics as 
Dai?4in did. This is an attitude which is intelligible in view of his 
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belonging to a different tradition of thought which emphasised the 
interest and imponance of those embellishments of poetic speech 
which are known as dlartikaros. As a corollary from this it follows 
that although Bhamaha was aware of some characteristics of poetic 
expression, such as m&dhurya, ojas and prasSda, which were defined 
and related as constituent excellences of riti by the ntf-theorists and 
regarded by them as essential elements of poem*, Bhamaha could 
do nothing more than casually mention them in deference to such 
views, and summarily notice them in the way in which he has 
done. His treatment probably indicates that these characteristics, 
in his opinion, are not essential qualities of any particular mode 
of writing, but they should, if admitted at all, belong to all good 
Kavyas generally. He would not, therefore, think it necessary to 
connect them with any specific rUi, but if others think them to be 
desirable excellences they may be recommended as particular forms 
of expression. 

It is also worthy of note that Bhamaha’s brief description of 
m&dhurya, ojas and prasada precedes in context to his elaborate 
treatment of specific figures of speech known as alatfikaras. This 
fact may be taken to imply that probably he regarded these so-called 
gupas as different from but really analogous to his alaniMras ; and, 
as he is not interested at all in any theoretic or practical distinction 
between gmjas and alariih&ras as such ( a distinction which is not 
yet as rigid in Dandin as it is in Vamana ), Bhamaha would not 
hesitate to take them in the wider acceptation of an alamk&ra as 
that which embellishes, just in the same way as Dandin does 
( ii, 1-3 ). But he cannot be concerned with Dandin’s distinction 
between sodharava ( or m&rga-dvaya-gata ) and vUcfa ( or eka-m&rga- 
gata ) alatnkara, that is, between the exclusive and the general 
embellishment w'hich Dandiffs theory of marga appears to postulate; 
Bhamaha would accept the so-called guyas of other writers { among 
which m&dhurya, ojas and prasada are named ) in the general 
significance of kavya-iobh&kara dharma of Dandin. If they were not 
in the particular sense (e. g. as possessing vakrokti) in 
which he would take them, they could be regarded as analogous 
" to hisf alayikaras and be recommended along with them. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF RAJASEKHARA’S 
WORKS — By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, m. a., Head of the 
SANSKR iT Department, Nagpur University. 


In his wellknown essay entitled "Rajasekhara: His Life and Writings,” 
written as far back as 1856, Prin. V. S. Apte chronologically arrang- 
ed the then known works of Rajasekhara as follows — i the Kar- 
puramanjarl, 2 the V iddha'salahhanjiM,, 3 the BaJar&mAyaya, and 4 the 
B&lahhdrata otherwise called Pmcaydapdy.dava. When Prin. Apte 
wrote, our knowledge of the age was very meagre. Some of the 
inscriptions of the Pratihara and Kalacuri princes at whose court 
Rajafekhara flourished were either not discovered or not correctly 
interpreted. Since then Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’ has clearly shown that 
the Gurjara Pratihara kings who patronised Rajasekhara must be 
placed in the beginning of the loth century. One other work of 
Rajasekhara viz. the KdvyamimMsd has, again, been discovered and 
published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. Professors Sten Konow* 
and Keith 5 who have written on the subject have in the main accept- 
ed the chronological order first proposed by Prin. Apte. They place, 
however, the Bdlaramdyaya before the ViddhaMahhanjihd and 
as the latter play was staged at the Kalacuri court in Tripuri 
( modern Tewar near Jubbulpur ), they suppose that Rajasekhara 
visited that court after the death of Mahendraplla. But as the last 
drama Bdl^hdrata is left unfinished, they conjecture that the poet 
returned to the court of the Pratiharas in Kanauj and died there. 
On the other hand Mr. C. D. Dalai has remarked as follows in the 
preface to his edition of the KavyaminiMsa* — ' Rajafekhara began 
his literary career as a Balakavi so called from his Bdlar&m&yaya and 
Bdlabhdrata. These two dramas as well as the FiddhaJdlahhanjiM 
are his early productions. The Karpuramaniari and the Kdvyami- 
m&nsd are his later productions as by this time he had achieved fame 

1. ‘ Gurjaras ’ 10 J. B. B. B.A. 8., Toli XX. 

S. Das Indische Drama^ p. 84 foil. 

■ 3. , The Sanskrit Drama, p, 

' 4.' The first p. XVL . 
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as a Kaviraja. * As there is such a difference of opinion among 
scholars on the question, it is necessary to examine it in the light of 
the' historical and literary data that are now available. 

Before proceeding to examine the arguments advanced by difi- 
erent scholars in favour of the priority or posteriority of a particular 
work it is necessary to state my own view on this question. I 
would place the works of Rajasekhara chronologically as follows: — 

I the Biihramclymta, 2 the BaJahMrata^ 3 the Kcirpiirantanjan^ 
ViddhasaJabhahjiJm and 5 the K&vyamtm&usct . As his other works 
e, g. tlie Haravildsa and the Bhnvamkom are known only from 
quotations, it is not possible to assign a definite chronological posi- 
tion to them. 

The Bd^hranmya^ii,a — In the prologue to this play Rajasekhara 
speaks ot his six prabandhasK Unless the verse was interpolated later 
on, which is unlikely, we must suppose that these were his juvenile 
productions which have been irrecoverably lost. As we shall see 
later, Rajak-khara seems to have gone to Kanauj very early in his 
life. The six prahandhas which must have been composed in his 
boyhood seem to have given him the title of a Balakavi. ^ This 
title he has prefixed to his two plays the Bdlarcimdymm and the 
bhdrala. Of the two the Bdlarmmyaria is the earlier as it was 
staged at the court of Mahendrapala while the Bcthbhdrata was per- 
formed before his son Mahipala. The lengthy prologue of the 
Bdlardnutymja in which the poet gives more information about 
himself than anywhere else, its apologetic tone, the inordinate 
length of the play, the crude devices such as the introduction of 
dolls with parrots in their mouths, the anachronisms in the scene of 
siMsvdynthvara: all these indicate that it was the first play of 
our poet. I 
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The B&hbMrata — This seems to be his next pr0dncti6n. As 
said above it was staged before Mahipala to whom it seems to refer 
in its other title Pracandapdndava. No satisfactory explanation of this 
alternative title has yet been given. C. Cappeller, who has edited 
it, has suggested that the play was so called because it culminated 
in the rage of the Pandavas.^ This is hardly convincing. The real 
reason seems to be that the author wanted to associate his patron’s 
name with his play as Kalidasa has done in his Vikramoiva&lyctm. 
This will be quite evident from the fact that another court poet of 
Mahipala viz Ksemisvara has also named his drama CatidakctuHka with 
the same object in view. The early Pratihara kings of Kaniuj are 
known to have assumed several alternative names. Bhoja I, the 
grandfather of Mahipala, was also known as Mihira, Prabhasa and 
Adivaraha. His son Mahendrapala was also called Mahendrayudha, 
Nirbhayaraja and Bhaka, Similarly his son Mahipala is kno^m to his 
torians by his alternative names Ksitipala, Vina 5 ?'akapala, Heramba- 
pala and Harsa, ^ The drama Caridakausika of Ksemisvara sho^s 
that he was also known as Kartikeya, ? It may, at first sight, s&eife* 
strange that one and the same king should bear such thtee nam6a 
denoting diffetent deities as Harsa, Vih^yakapala and Kartikey^V 
the evidence of inscriptions and the above drama of KseihisvaM 
leave no doubt on the point. Now Canda is but a synM^ni of 
Kartikeya,^ So we might suppose that Mahipda bore also the nariie 
Gandapala. It was, therefore, evidently to please their royai 
patron that both Ksemisvara and Raja^ekhara have not only incor- 


3. 


C. Cappeiler — Pracandapd>iidava^ Vorwart ix. 

' Cf V, A. Smith — The Gurjaras of Rajaputana and Kanauj, J. R, A. B, 
for 1809 p. 52 foil. See the HaddalS CopperplatA Ind* Ant, Xlf, 190 Sc 
XYITf 90 and the Bengal AEiatic sdciety Copt^erpiale Ant, X?i 
p. T88. 

(See. 'in* the jRrimJ Alsd' cf. 
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CapL4a is included among the names of KSptikeyann the MahabharafcL 
Cf. Vanaparvan, AdhySya 232 B\, 4, 
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porated his name in the titles of their works, but have also used the 
words capda and pracapd^ several times in their plays \ just as 
Kalidasa has used Vikrama in his Vikramorvastyam, ® All the extant 
Mss. of the Pram}dap&tjdava have only two acts and it is, therefore, 
taken to be the last work of our author whose life was cut short 
before he could finish it. But as against this we might note that 
one of the Mss. ends expressly with the remark sf=5ni^- 

As we shall see later the Karpftramanjari and the 
Yiddhai&lahhanjiha. were written after the Pracavdap&ydava. Again, 
one of its Mangala-tlokas is cited in the KOvyamlmAiisap Our author, 
therefore, either did not complete the work for some reason, or if 
he did it, its later part has been lost. 

The Karpuranmhjari — This is generally taken to be the first work 
of our author ‘ since it was produced at the request of his wife and 
not a king ’.5 This argument does not, however, seem to be sound. 
In this play Rajasekhara speaks of himself as a teacher of Nirbhaya- 
raja ( i. e. Maliendrapala ). ^ So he was already connected with the 
court of Kanauj, and there does not seem to be any reason why 
the play could not have been performed at the instance of his ro 5 '^al 
patron. The poet had, however, already incorporated his own as 
well as his patron’s name in the titles of his two previous works. 

. This time he wanted to associate with his drama the name of his 
wife who seems to have been an accomplished lady from her opini- 
ons cited in the K&vyamimMsa. ^ Sten Konow takes Can4apala the 
hero of this Prakrit drama to refer to Mahendrapala ; ior both 
Canda and Mahendra, he says, mean Siva.® We have seen, however, 

1. Cf. II— fnriH =qv5-: sR 

etc.; The words ^gcrg- and 
occur nine times in the first two acts of the . 

2. Cf. t%j5n q# tra.rf, I Act. 1-64. ^ 

&=Pir! 1 A®t'> I* 68 ( B. 8. S.) 

3a Cf. 0. Cappeller Pracan^apandava Yorwort VIII, 

•i, q* of the is quoted in the p. 71. 

5. So Keith — Sanskrit Prama p. 232. Also Sfcen Konow-Das Jndischen 

. Drama p. 85. Contrast Winternitz — Qeschichie der Jndischen 
Litteratur Yol. Ill, p. 240. 

rff I 

7. See pp. 20, 46 and 47. 
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that Candapala was another name of Mahipala, I place this play after 
the Balabharata; for it commemorates the marriage of Mahipala with 
the daughter of a Kuntala King.* As I have shown elsewhere * the 
Kuntala king who is called Vallabharaja in this play must refer to a 
contemperary Rasfrakuta king. To understand the full significance of 
this marri%e alliance we must briefly review a few historical events. 
In the beginning of the loth century the Pratiharas of Kanauj were 
contending for supremacy with the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. In 916 
A. D. Indra III conquered and devastated Kanauj. 5 Mahipala, who 
fled from his capital, had to seek the aid of a Candella king who 
must have been either Harsa or his son Yasovarman. The feeling 
of revenge which must have been rankling in the mind of Mahipala 
is reflected in the drama Ca'^^^kauHka of his court poet Ksemisvara. 
In the prologue to his play the stage manager quotes a saying of 
persons \ ersed in traditional lore: ‘Candragupta, who with the help 
of the naturally subtle policy of the revered Canakya defeated the 
Nandaocs annqueredd Kusumanagara, has now been born as the 
illustrious Mahipaladeva rich in the pride of his arms to exterminate 
them ( i. e. the Nandas ) who have been born on the earth as 
Karoatas.’ The Karpatas spoken of in this passage evidently mean 
the Rastrakutas who had their capital at Malkhed in a Canarese 
district of the Nizam’s State. With the aid of the Candellas Mahi- 
pala seems to have made some conquests and again established his 
power to the north of the Narbada. In his Pracaifdapa'^va 
Rajasekhara calls him king of Aryavarta ( North India ). 5 He is 

,1. Cf. i 

2. The Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute,Vol. XI p. 367. 

3. Of.'^ i| qrl 

5ffq^ \ said of Indra III, in the Cambay Plates of Govinda IV Ep. 

Ind.Vol.VILp. 26. 
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also described there as an axe to the Kuntalas. ' Soon after the 
above mentorable Northern conquest Indra III died and was succeed- 
ed by his son Govinda IV who was a w'eak and lascivious king. The 
Ra§txakutas, therefore, ceased to be a menace to the Pratihara power. 
It was evidently in the reign of Govinda IV that the marriage 
alliance commemorated in the Karpuramahjari took place. It is 
significant that this Prakrit play contains no such vehement attack 
on the Karnatas or Kuntalas as is seen in the Cain4dkausiha and 
the Pracm4apS,'if4^va On the other hand the Kuntala king is 
described as one who has endeared himself to all people. ^ I, there- 
fore, place the (Carparamanjart after the Prcu:ax4‘ip^v4‘^va. 

The Viddhasdabhanjikd, — Just about this time the Kalacuris 
Tripuri caipe to the forefront. Yuvarajadeva I who was a grand- 
son of JCokkalla, a contemporary of Mahipala’s grandfather Bhoja, 
yras an able and ambitious king. He made extensive conquests in 
all parts of India and inust have also dealt a blow to the declining 
powet of the Pratihara dynasty in the last years of Mahipala’s reign. 
Rajasekhara seems to have come back to Tripuri, the home of his 
IPjCf stors Akalajalada and others, in the train of the victorious con- 
qu^or. Here he cornposed the VMhajalabhanjtka in about 935 
A. P. to commeniorate Yuyarajadeva’s victory over a con- 
fedeJiasCy of southern kings headed by the Kuntala king Baddiga— - 
Amoghavarsa or his sonKrsnalll in the battle] 'of the Payospi 
( Painganga in Berar. ) ? 

The K&vyamimdnsd — Rajasekhara seems to have continued to 
live at Tripuri till his death. The Kavyamlm&fisA which contains 
quotations, from his Sanskrit (kamaj was undoubtedly his last work. 

We need not suppose that it was composed at Kanauj because in 
one place it says that directions should be measured from Mahodaya 

1. Cl sRtiir f:3U[T It 

: ; ; , 2 .^ «3ic55WRiti nsn 1 

.•■ 1 I of Tripuri’ The Annals of the 
' iMiftofe, Vok 370. 
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( Kanauj ). * Since the days of Harsa Kanauja had become famous 
as the Imperial Capital of India and Rajasekhara had evidently a high 
regard for it as he had for Mahendrapala, whom he mentions as his 
pupil even in the prologue to his Viddhamkbhanjika which was 
staged in Tripuri. 

Professors Sten Konow and Keith who consider the Pracatjda- 
p&ndam to be the last work of Rajasekhara, suppose that he returned 
to Kanauj after staying for a time at the Cedi court. But this does 
not seem to accord with the known dates of Rajasekbara’s two royal 
patrons Mahipala of Kanauj and Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri. From 
the Haddala and Asiatic Society of Bengal Copperplates we know 
that Mahipala was ruling in 914 and 931 A. D. While the Siyadoni 
inscription ^ tells us that his successor Devapala was on the throne 
in 948 A. D. V. A. Smith, therefore, places the regin of Mahipala 
approximately between 910 and 940 A.D. The power of the Pratihara 
dynasty seems to be declining towards the close of Mahipala’s reign. 
On the other hand as I have shown eleswhere 3 from references in 
the Yiddhai&labhahjtM Yuvarajadeva was at the height of his power 
in about 935 A. D. There does not, therefore, seem to be any 
reason why Rajasekhara should leave the prosperous Cedi court for 
the declining patronage of Kanauj. His Haravijaya was probably 
composed at Tripuri under the patronage of the Kalacuri kings 
who were great devotees of Siva, just as his £dlar&mayai^a was 
composed at Kanauj at the court of the Suryavaihsi Pratihara 
king Mahendrapala. 

Rajasekhara’s works were studied and his style imitated at 
Tripuri. 4 He seems to have lived to a good old age; for a court 
poet of Yuvarajadeva II, a grandson of Yuvarajadeva I, and a con- 

1. ‘ TfsnH p* 9^- 

2 , Ep. Ind. vol. 1, 170. 

% The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, Yol. XI, 

4 Sfiie ©spfeeiaily- the ' lawBieiptioE- Mp* Ini. YoM p. 
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temporary of Vakpati Mnfija (whose records are dated 974, .979:^ &; 
993 A. D. ) j says in the Bilhari Stone Inscription that his 
composition had evoked praise from the wonderstruck poet Raja- 
sekhara. ^ If we suppose that Rajasekhara who was first called 
Balakavi on account of his precocious poetic talent was fifteen years 
of age when he went to the court of his first patron Mahendrapala 
in about 900 A. D.^ he must have been nearly ninety years old at 
the time of the Bilhari Inscription. Such a long life is also warrant- 
ed by his prolific literary activity. 


Mp. Ind^ vol, r*p. 251 ff* I Iia\r 0 discussed the meaning of this verse in 
my srtlole entitled “ Motes <>»: the Bilhan Inscription of the Eulers of 
Cedi Mahakosala Hlsiorioal Bociety*s Papers, voL I pp, 17-lS 


DVYARTHI AND TRYARTHi KAVYAS IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE — by E. V. Vira Raghavacharya, m. a.. Lecturer 
in Telugu and Sanskrit, P. R. College, and President : ‘ Tdugu 
Sanskrit Academy ’ , Coconada. 
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This gem which aptly adorns the top place of the Sp'igarapraksia 
of Bhojadeva, that royal bard, grammarian, critic and ‘ Alarfakarika ’ 
of blessed memory, is worthy of adorning the same place in the 
present instance. 

In the esteemed opinion of Prof. K. P. Jayaswal,' “it is a 
salutation to the Hindu deification of the ideal and married life 
and wedded love — the God-with-better-half. The Ardhananhara 
figure of Purari ( Siva ), Vipralambha and unity, is painted : not 
even looking at each other, so close, yet so distant, an apparent and 
assumed aloofness, but really eternal unity and complete identity, 
without caresses, without embraces, separated and joint ! — the 
god of gods, the paragon of husbands, with the holy wife, the 
goddess of devotion, w'ife first and goddess afterwards, both in one 
form in an artificial misunderstanding of love — too delicate 
to translate. ” 

The probable Origin of Dvyarthi and Tryarthl K&vyas 

A ‘ Dvyarthi k&vya ’ is a poem in which two stories are describ- 
ed simultaneously ; and likewise a '' Tryarthl Mvya ’ is one in which 
three stories are described at one and the same time. Such poems 
are written by means of ' vakrokti ’ ( equivocation or a turn of 
expression peculiar to poetry) and /Slesa’ (double entendre or 
paronomasia ) which is comprehended by the former. The ardha- 
n&rUvara-ioxmx of Siva and Parvati might have given hints of ‘Slesa’ 
to the peculiar oriental genius. Bhoja has been anticipated centuries 
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earlier by Kalidasa, who salutes thus this inseparable half-man and 
half-woman form of God : 

“ ^T»rasrr%TW i 

[ Raghji, I. I. ] 

Even so Kaviraja rightly compares his poem to the eternal and 
inse|)arable ‘ Ardhanarisvara ’ form of God thus : 

“ umrrmT %'rr Rx^-dr \ 

[ R&ghava-Pdvdavl^a, 1. 42 ] 




Similarly, the three-fold [ Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara ] form 
of Savitr might have suggested the tryarthi ksvya. Within the 
limited space at our disposal, we cannot give out here -an account 
of Vakrokti zni $Ie}ct. ^ 

The earliest reference to Sle^a in Alarhkara Literature is perhaps 
that found in Bharata’s Nstyafdstra where it has been described as a 
‘ prabandha guna ’ . ' Skfu ’ is here a coalescence of words, connect- 
ed with one another through the aggregate meaning described by 
the poet, and consisting of a subtlety which is in appearance clear, 
but in reality difficult to comprehend. ® 

In earlier poets, we find love of ‘ Slesa ’ very rarely [ e. g. , 
Kalidasa : K. S. VIII. 22 ; Raghu. XL 20 ]. In Bharavi and Magha 
this love of playing with language is obvious. In Subandhu and 
Bhatta Sana, this ‘ Slesa ’ obsession is seen perhaps at its height, and 
its ultimate result reached the zenith in the Bahulartha-prabandhas 
with which we have to deal here. 

Prof. A. B. Keith opines : The “ double entendres are beloved 
in India,, and Bharavi has a fair number ; but it is impossible, while 
admitting, their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 


The curious student is, however, referred to P. V Kane's ‘History of 
Alu'HiUara Literature,’ Dr. S. K. De's ‘ Sanskrit Poetics’ vol. II, and to 
owmpfSt' Sanskrit B^ghav(tpnn(^ar^ya Vimarsainu’ {Journal of the 
, Acadeviy f - vol. XVIL ,Nos. 8 and -3. 
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Moreover, they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense is 
to be e.tpressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and word-order. The effort leads 
to constant ransacking of the poetical ' lexicons extant and turns the 
pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of no high value to 
the utter ruin of emotion and thought. ” * 

The period in which these poems were written was ‘ an age of 
artificial poetry, in which the use of alliterations, fanciful words, 
strange conceits, ingenious turns of expression, the various 3r?srs 
such as etc., was indulged in by the poets. 

Really that was a period of deterioration — or development on 
artificial lines — in the style of poetry ’.5 

The ‘ Slesa ’ mania was so prevalent among poets that apart 
from the ^ nanartha ' or ^ anekartha ’ lexicons and the ^ nanartha ’ 
sections of the metrical lexicons like the Amarakosa^ special lexicons^ 
were written containing such words as will be helpful in writing 
BahnUrthaka-kavyas, The third chapter ( entitled ^ slesa siddhi') of 
the Kdvyakalpalatdvrtti, a ^ Kavisiksa ' -work by Arisimha and 
Amaracandra, gives, apart from other things, a list of ^ Slesopayogi’- 
words, 5 

The tour de force and the means of performing it 

The gigantic task oi composing a ^ dvyarthi ’ poem has thus been 
alluded to by Kaviraja. 

CR,P,i 42] 

Haradattasuri too says thus in his own commentary to his poem 
* Rdghava Naistdhlya * : . 

1, Does Dr. Keith mean ‘ metrical lexicons* ? 

Dff 4% 1* 'Siith? tff Bomhfit ^ 3[, 

3, M. E. Elale*: introdnetion to his Ed. of BhSjpavi’s KiratBrjumya ( I-III 
, pantos ). 

4. Slm^thapadasafhgraha f BnmeH i Catatogu^.vp, 

48 ff, as ptnoted hy Prof. A. B. Ketth }h hfe Sfwipt *MM*ljt* p* 413 (E®3S), 
Da^adtpakanighwifu of Sri YedSnta Desika { irsa press, Vizagapatam. 
1894]. ‘ ’ , 

4 Si^ IS*P* a. 

^ 47 I Pa^akCom. Voh | 
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“ sjr'u# 

[ Commentary on I. 7 si.] 

Prof. Macdonell opines thus about a ‘ dvyarihi ’ poem ; “ A 
tour de force of this kind is doubtless unique in the literatures 
of the world. ” * 


Kaviraja speaks thus about the method of procedure he would 
resort to in writing his Rdghava-P&vdavlya 

“ srur: ) 

mx ii” 

[1. 37-38 M] 


Dr. Keith gives out the means by which a JBahuUrthi-Kdvya is 



produced : “ The feat ( i. e. the composition of a BahuUrthl poem ), 
which at first sight appears incredible, is explained without special 
difficulty by the nature of Sanskrit. Treating each line of verse as 
a unit, it is possible to break it up very variously into words by 
grouping together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds 
is often vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between 
the words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a veiy large variety of meanings and 
they supply a considerable number of very strange words which have 
a|remarkable appearance of being more or less manufactured, in the 
sense that the meaning or form ascribed may have been derived 
from some mere misunderstanding or in some cases from a mere 
misreading. ” * 

Sir William Jones, the eminent western orientalist once remark- 
ed : '* The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure, more perfect than Greek, more copious than 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either. ” 

J* History of ISanskrii Literature^ p, 33t. 

5 ^ t^amkrit Literature* pp. 137*8 (1038)4 
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The wonderful and wax-like flexibility of the Sanskrit language 
makes possible any kind of literary composition. These linguistic 
capabilities of Sanskrit are its special monopoly. Indian languages, in 
which Sanskrit takes a lion’s share, also share these advantages 
with Sanskrit. 

The difference between a ‘ Slefa’-Mvya and a ‘ dvyarthi’-Mvya 

The difference between a ‘ slesa’-kdvya and a dvyarthl-kdvya 
must not be lost sight of, Subandhu’s V&savadaM and Sana’s 
Kddaniharl are sle^a k&vyas for they are replete with the various 
kinds of skfa, but do not tell us two stories in the same breath as, 
for instance, Kaviraja’s poem does. Subandhu and Sana are ik?a 
Kavis but not dvyarthi Kavis, ; while Kaviraja may be called both a 
ilefa Kavi and a dvyarthi Kavi. From the I iivaguijMarsa, Lahmt- 
sahasra etc. their author Venkatadhvarin can be called only a slesa 
Kavi, but from his Yadavar&ghaviya, he is also called a dvyarthi Kavi. 

[ Cf. The Telugu Vasncaritra, ( a Slefa kavya ) by Ramarajabhusapa, 
and the Hariscandranalopokhydna, by the same poet, which is a 
dvyarthi poem. ] 

Even though Subandhu’s boast ‘that he is a store-house of 
cleverness in the composition of works in which there is a pun in 
every syllable 

is not an idle one, as can be attested from his work. His Fdsavadattd 
is simply a Mesa kavya but not a dvyarthi kavya. The simultaneous 
treatment of two themes makes a dvyarthi kavya what it is. Thus 
the absence of this fundamental requisite of a dvyarthi kavya, in 
the works of Subandhu and Bapa, makes their works merely $leea 
Kavyas. A dvyarthi Kavya is also termed a Vyasta Kavya in view of 
the fact that it is divided (swf) between two themes which are treat- 
ed simultaneously. Thus says Daivajnasuiya Suri in one of the con- 
cluding flokas of his - 

[P. 20 , 7 M..]- 
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The grotvih and consequent complexity of BahuJarthaku Ravyas 

The love of slesa, " we have seen^ led in course of time to the 
composition of BahuUrfha poems. Bana points out ^ that the poets 
of particular countries exhibit only a few poetic excellences in 
their works, but not all. ’ Among the northern poets, for instance, 
a literary composition exhibits ^ slesa " most [ ^ 

Har^acaritam^ I, Introductory sloka 7 ]. 

A few poets who knew the mental . exertion they were subject 
to, when composing a Bahuldrtha poem, added a commentary of 
their own, with a view to enlighten the burden of the readers in 
grasping what the poet really meant ( ) I e* g- Haradatta- 
suri’s commentary on his own Raghava^-Naisadhiya ]. As time went 
on, this love for Eahuldrtha poetry made that poetry more and more 
complex. In the Dvisafhdhdna of Dhanamjaya, we find tryarthaka 
slokas, ^ caturarthaha slokas, ^ and pancdrthaka ^ slokas, or verses 
having three, four and five interpretations respectively. Thus was 
paved the way for the fryarthi, caturarthl and pancdrthl poems. The 
very first sloka of Cidambarasumati^s Rdghava-Pdr^dava-YMavtya 
has as many as ten interpretations : 



The commentator who is no other than the poet’s own father 
remarks at the end of the commentary to this sloka : 



Thus we see that Brahma, Vispu, Siva, Kumara, Sri Rama, Bala 
Rama, Paralu Rama, Manmatha, King Aja, Bhisma are described 
in the same verse, 

;;:r ? X. , XTI. IS , 

8. XVI. 15 
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This complexity is not limited to the Sravya Kivyas alone ; the 
driya k&vya too seems to have been vitiated by this dvyartha obses- 
sion. ‘ A modern Sanskrit drama constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple ’ has been alluded to in Scherman’s Orientalische Bibliographie 
[ vol. IX. 1896 ; p. 258 ; No. 4605 ]. ” 

From the ' Bahul&rthaka Kavyas known to us, this mania seems 
to have stopped with the pancSrtU k&vya. Though the application 
of the ‘ dvyartha’ principle to a DrSya Mwa ( or a work which is 
to be represented on the stage ) is really deplorable, we can at least 
appreciate it for the poet’s fancy which knows no end. It would 
perhaps be proper to call this work a $ravya-drsyaMvya ( or a 
dramatic poem ). 

BahuUrthdka Mvyas — A general estimate 

The Sanskrit grammarians are proverbial for their straining after 
brevity. They delight as much in the saving or economy of 
even a short vowel ( ) as in the birth of a son ( ganapr-')- 

It cannot perhaps be rightly opined that such a love of brevity ( the 
soul of wit ) of expression was the motive for the pro- 
duction of the Bahuldrthaka poems ; for such a work taxes the 
ingenuity of its creator as also of the dilettante who wishes to 
appreciate it. We have seen, in the early pages the effects of such 
a work on language and poetry in general. Dr. Macdonell says 
about such a work.'- ^ A tour de force of this kind is doubtless 
unique in the literatures of the world, ’ while Prof, Keith calls it 
‘ a triumph of misplaced ingenuity.’ * ‘ Regarding Kaviraja and his 
poem, the latter scholar opines in his CMlier work. * " It is fair to 
say that considering the appalling nature of the task undertaken 
( composing a dvyartU poem ), + the poet whose name is lost to 
the obloquy he merits, shows very considerable skill, and might 
have produced a meritorious work, had he devoted his efforts to a 
more legitimate end, ” . ' , 

1. Prof, A. A. Macdonell : • H. B. fc.' p. 447 Bihliograpkical Notes. ( 191S ) 
%. Keith : Mistory of Samkrit ^"187^ 

8. Keith j Classieal Stmekrii Literatwe p, 66 ( Heritage of India 
Series, Idas ). - 

4. The tfaitcs are ours. , 
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Such works are '' to be admired rather than imitated. It might 
perhaps be true that in those ages of artificial poetry, he who thinks 
himself capable of astonishing the intellect might have written 
such a work, but he that hopes of appealing to the heart must 
resort to a more legitimate end. But these BahuMrtbl poems may be 
supported on the ground of the difference of taste [ ] of the 

world. 

Now let us turn our attention to the second part of our paper, 
dealing with an account of the various Bahidarthaka poems and 
their authors. As the date of most of the following ‘ Kavyas ’ has 
not been fixed beyond the possibility of cavil, I have in dealing 
with them, mostly observed the alphabetical order of their names. 

DVYARTHi KAVYAS 

I ' By Kavhaksasa 

Kaviraksasa, a native of Daksarama in the East Godavari Dist. , 
was posterior to Nannaya Bhatta [ 1050 A. C. ] the first Teiugu poet 
and the father of Telugu poetry, and Tikkana Somaylji [1220—90 
A. C. ], another Telugu poet of equal eminence. We may thus 
safely assign him to the last quarter of the i ith century and the 
first quarter of the 12th century. He has been wrongly identified 
with the renowned Telugu poet, Vemulavada Bhima Kavi. 
Kavir&kfaslya is a dvyartJn poem. His other work is a Telugu poem 
JdiMrayavacaritam, now lost. 

n ® By Acarya Dapdin [ 6th cy. A. C. ] 

Bhojadeva in his glorious SrAgdraprakaia [ IX ir ] 

alludes thus to Eiandin’s Dvisathdhdm as also to that of Dhanamjaya 
as exemplars of Dvarthi Kdvyas : 

“ srr %ftrT5U3: ” 

Further he cites the following ^loka from one of the aforesaid 
poems, without, however, giving the author’s name. 

1. Printed in Telugu cliaracters; with Telugu notes by Vavilla & Co., 
Madras. I regret I could not get a copy of the same* 

. . . B. S. O* S. III. 283, Keith ; * H. S# L.^ p^reface, p* YI. Prof. M, E.Sma- 
krishna Kavi’s Intro, p. 2 to A. S. SSstri*s Telugu translation of 
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“ ststht 5'sN^ i 

wr^rar >i^rt#5r: ” 

These references of Bhoja furnish us with interesting facts about 
some of the Sanskrit poets. This sloka is not found in the extant 
DvisamdMna of Dhanamjaya. Hence, it must have been from the 
now lost Dvismiidhana of Dapdin. We are thus led to know that 
Dapdin wrote a Dvisaihdhdna Kavya, the theme of which, as can be 
learnt from the above couplet, is the same as that of Dhanathjaya’s 
poem. We know that Dhanamjaya [ let us call him Naighantuka 
Dhanamjaya as distinguished from Dhanamjaya of Dasarapaka-fame ] 
was prior to Bhoja. Of Dandin’s ‘ Dvismhdh&na ’ nothing more is 
known. His other works are the Daidkum&racarita and the 
Kavysdarsa. 


Ill ^ By Naighantuka Dhanamjaya 

He was a Jain, and son of Sridevi and Vasudeva [ XVIII. canto, 
146 si. ]. As such, he must be distinguished from Dasarupaka 
Dhanamjaya, a Brahmapa, son of Vispu and a prot%e of King 
Munja [ 975-95 A. C. J. There has been raging a controversy as to 
his date. Arguments for an early date [ 750-800 A. C. ] have 
been shown by us elsewhere. “ Prof. K. B. Pathak opined, ^ in the 
light of ‘ some statements contained in Kannada inscriptions and 
books’ that the poet who had the cognomen of Srutakirti, com- 
posed the TTyAflmdteflfBfl/jflfe'yya in 1123— 40 A. C. These con- 
clusions have been accepted and echoed by Prof. Winternitz in his 
Gesch. der. Ind. Lift, Vol. Ill, P. 75, and Prof. A. B. Keith [ H. S. L. 
P. 137; 1928]. Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah has recently exploded 
these views -i and concluded that the ‘ Raghavapandaviya of Dha- 
namjaya was not the same as that of Srutakirti, that therefore the 
authors of the two books, Dhanamjaya and Srutakirti, were not 
identical ’ and the Dvisarhdh&m of Dhanamjaya was written some- 

1 KSvyamSlS 49, 1895. 

3 Journal of the A. H. R. Society, voL It, partB 3 and 4; pp, 181-84j 
Rajahmundry. 

S ,J.B.B.B.A.S.XXLlff. ; / ' 

4 J. B. B. R. A. S. ( New Series ), vol.I31. plv 134-47 ; 1937, 
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time between 960-1000 A. C. This view has been corroborated 
by Bhoja’s reference ( op. cit ) to Dhanariijaya’s Dvisamdhana. Bhoja 
came to the throne in 1005 A. C. and died before 1054 A. C. or 
as Prof. Keith suggests^ after 1062.' The Dvismiidhana must have be- 
come famous before Bhoja. So, 960-1000 A. C. may safely be accept- 
ed as the date of the poem. Prof. Macdonell opines “ Dhanariijaya’s 
R&ghoTM-F&vdavlya quoted in Gaifamtnamahodadhi of Vardhamana 
( 1 140 A. C. ) is an imitation of Kaviraja’s work. ” This only goes 
to confirm our date of Dhanarhjaya ; for unless Dhanamjaya’s work 
was well known by the time of Vardhamana, it is far from probable 
that he would cite as an authority in his grammatical work, the 
work of a poet who becomes almost his coeval, if Dr. Pathak’s view 
be accepted. The late Dr. Sir.R. G. Bhandarkar® and Prof. Macdonell 
make Dhanamjaya posterior to Kaviraja, while Prof. Pathak and after 
him Dr. A. B. Keith and Dr. A. V. Subbiah hold quite the opposite 
view. With profound deference to these Orientalists, I adhere to 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s view ; apart from other reasons, the comparative 
simplicity alone of Kaviraja’s work suggests a date anterior to that 
of Dhanamjaya. The Dvisatfidham is in 18 cantos and contains on 
the whole 1103 ilokas. Due to exigencies of space, we are obliged 
to postpone to a future occasion even a concise critical appreciation 
of the poem. 

IV 5 By Vidyamadhava + 


This ‘ Vidvatkavi ’ of unknown date was a poet in the court of 
Somadeva of Qlukya family. In the introductory stanzas, he 
states that besides himself, three other poets only — viz. Baija, 
Subandhu, and Kaviraja—were skilled in writing works capable of 
double significance ; 


Apart from BilhaJjia { lltt «an. ) Kalha^ia too { VII, 269 ) treats Bhoja 
as alive in 1062 A. C. 

Reports 1884-87. pp, 19 fE. 

‘ D. 0. S. Mss.* Vol. XX, E. N. 11606 

His other works i a treatise on horary astrology ( ed. BiW.- Skt, 63 ) 
and the VidynmUdhaviya, a commentary On Bh®raTi ( Vide Keith : 

- — 
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rwfr^mm'srqfa^’fr^ i - 

ift ^ Tf '!T^6T% II” 

This is olA'icaisly an echo of Kaviraja’s sloka : 

^t%rsr i 

1%^ 5T ii” 

[ R. P. 1 . 41 ] 

Pan'ailmhmkilya is in 9 cantos. As can be known from the 
name itself, this is 'a poem the stanzas ‘of which are so worded as 
to be capable of giving double meaning and thus it describes at the 
same time, the marriage of Siva with Parvati and that of Krsna 
with Rukmini. ’ The indicatory w?ords of this poem are ‘ Sampada- 
nanda ’ ( #ifT?T5a[ ) and ‘ Srisabda ’ ( ) like ‘ Ananda ’ in the 

Naifadhiyacarita, Pahca^ikha’s ^ndraia-kathd and the Avantisundarl- 
kathasara ; as also Laksmi ’ in Bharavi and ‘ Sri ’ in Magha. 

V ’ ®y Haradattasflri. 

He was the son of Jayasamkara of ' Gargagorra A native of 
Nilalaya, near Gunavati, he was well versed in Mahobha^ya of 
Patanjali, Chandas and Literature ( 11 . 22 ). Lest others should 
misinterpret his poem, he added to it his own commentary. He is 
later than Bhattoji Diksita 1 17th cen. ], for, Haradatta in his own 
commentary cites both from the SiddhO-ntaiaumudi and the Frmdha- 
manoramd ( p. 62 ). Our Plaradattasuri must be distinguished 
from Haradatta, author of the Padamanjan, a comment on the 
Kasikdvrtti, from the author of Ujjvald,, a comment on Apastamha 
and of the jbhs.?ya on the Mantrapra^na. The poem is in two cantos 
and 148 slokas. As the name itself indicates, it perpetrates in a 
short compass a simultaneous treatment of the stories of Rama , 
and Nala. 

VI * By KavirajasQri 

1 KSvyamSla 57, 2nd Revised Id. 1986. ] . 

2 KSvyamSlS 62; 1897, with the commentary Of Saladhara; also with 

. the KapUfavipatikS of Premaoandra TarkavSghia, ‘Sanskrit press,’ , j; 
Calcutta 1885, and also, with a commentary - Gopal Narayan& Co. ' , 
of Bombay. ' , , \ y ~-., ; ; t- 


ill* 
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His name is as familiar as his date is dubious : Arguments for 
his early date have been shown by us eleswhere. ' Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkai-j assigned him to looo A. C. [ Report, 1884-87, P. 20]. 
Dr. K, B. Pathak opines* that Kaviraja was later than the Naighan- 
tuka Dhanamjaya, that he wrote his poem in 1182-97 A. C. ; and 
that his real name was Madhava Bhatta, and Kaviraja merely a title. 
Dr. A. V. Subbiah [ J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. IIP] accepts Dr. Pathak’s 
view about Kaviraja’s posteriority to Dhanaiiijaya, but controverts 
the rest of his opinions. He says that Kaviraja’s poem was written 
in 1236.(01 1267) and 1307, but not in 1182-97 as Dr. Pathak 
suggests, as also that the poet’s real name was Kaviraja, but not 
Madhava Bhatfa, for the word ‘ Suri’ [I. 35 ] is added at the end of 



personal names and not of titles. Prof. Keith [ ‘ H. S. L 
echoes the opinion of Prof. Pathak. 


Now, I agree with Dr. Subbiah that Kaviraja was the real name 
of the poet. But the comparative complexity of Dhanamja}''a’s poem 
suggests a later date than that of Kaviraja. In my opinion, Kaviraja 
was a contemporary of Munja [ Bhoja’s uncle 975-95] w^hom he 
compares with profound respect to his patron Virakamadeva. 5 
The allusion to Munja evinces a contemporary interest ; else, the 
poet would have referred to either Harsavardhana or Bhoja, who 
have very few examples in the literary history of India. The Telngu 
poet, Palkuriki Somalia ( 1190-1260 A. D. ) refers to Kaviraja in 
his Paiidit&rsdhyacarita (^V. 272) 

“ 

Sanskrit literature knows no other poet whose name is Kavi- 
raja ; so, it is highly probable, if not certain that the reference 
is to our poet. Hence, Dr. Subbiah’s opinion [ i. e. 13 th cen. ] does 
not seem to be probable at all. The poem is in 13 cantos and 


1 Journal of the Telugu Academy, Vol. XVI Nos. 5 and 6 
3 J. B.. B. B. A, S. Vol. XXIX, jip. IJ fif. 
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contains 668 slokas. liis identity with the authors of the 
PanjatMpahLvranmu, KavirdjasltiU and Mrgayacampa has yet to 
be settled. 

VII By SaiiidhyM^aranandin 

^ This is intended to refer in each stanza to the history of Rama 
and also to the King Ramapala, who flourished at the close of the 
nth cy. in Bengal. ' ,M. M. Prof. Haraprasada Sastrin observes that 
this is written in imitation of the Raghava -Paiidavlya in double en- 
tendre, The author himself wrote a commentary on it. The principal 
value of the discovery of this poem lies in the commentary which is 
a mine of historical information^ and it supplies the details of the 
events of Ramapala's regin. 

VIII ® By an unknown author. 

Tryarthi, Catiirarthl and Pancdrthl Kdvyas 

I ^ By Rajacudamani Diksita. 

The poet, a polymath of South India, belonged to the lyrli cen. 
Among his many works, Kamalinllmlahamsd and Kdvyadarpnma are 
well known. He was the first poet, within our knowledge, io cmir 
pose a Tryarthhlmvya in Sanskrit. This poem perpetrates at one 
and the same time the stories of the Rdmayaria^y ,^Bhdgav(du mA 
Mahdbharata. There are at least four such works in Telugu 
Literature. 

li 4 ofCidaruharasumatii.: . . . 

This ^ Vidvatkavi ' had the title of Kavisarvabhauma. ' He was 
the son of Anantanantyaiia Sumati, and grand-son of Suryanarayana 

1 M. A. S.,B. inJpp.l— ^ 

% Scheman’s Orient alische Bihliographie fYoL IX. 180^1 p72$'8; W. 48W] 
op. cit. ‘ ’ 

3 Kamalimkalahamsa Intro* p. V Sanskrit Series, No- 

Snrang-am* 1917. ), 

4 D. c. s. m.ssYqlxx, . : JLV T;'/', 

AIso_ printed in Madrasi idisarawati Pr^ss* i_ canto onlty witk 
commentary, 1st ©d. 1861; 2nd, ed* 1874 





of the ' Kausikagotra. 
describes simultaneously the story of 
Bhdgavala, each sloka being so comp 
interpreted in three different ways’, 
which is essential in such works is w 
poet’s father, 

R&ghava-Paijdava- Yadavtya 
telling three stories, the third being 
Purana 

remains true that Kaviraja at least show 
might have written something 
had not led him to this extravagance, 
are a Bhagavatacampu ’ and the 


As the name itself indicates, the poem 
: the ‘ Ramdymin, Bhantla and 
)osed as to be capable of being 
A commentary, Arthapradipikd, 
by Anantanarayana, the 
Pt of. Keith opines : “ A doubtless quite late' 

by Cidambara adds the absurdity of 
__ the legend of the Bhagavala 
The deplorable folly of such works is obvious, but it 

’s some very fair talent and 
worthy of consideration, if his taste 
Other works of Cidambara 
Pmcakalyaijacampri, 

ni ^ By an unknown author. 

Thank God, we know only a solitary instance of the kind. 

IV By Cidambara Kavi 

This narrates the story of the marriages of Rama, Krsya, Subra- 
hmanya, Visnu and Siva in the same breath. It is in two ‘stabakas’. 
The poet himself wrote a commentary on it, called Sabdasat/opala. 
The mania for Bahuldtihcikii K&vyas ’ seems to have stopped with 
this. Thus, we see, how the soul of poetry has been sacrificed for 
mere verbal jugglery. 

Vilema kovyas 

We have now only to say a few words about Viloma-Kavyas or 
poems the verses in which read in the proper order give one story 
and read in the reverse order give another story. They are also 
known as ‘ ’ or ‘ gsrsrs ’. They are no doubt 

dvyarthi-h&vw but with the aforesaid peculiarity. We are sorry, 

that due to exigencies of space, we could only mention the names 
of such poems. 

ID. 0. S. Mss. Vol, XXI. No, 12337, p. 82S8. 

1 Oppert. 6595. The source for this information is the Intro, to the 
Balavilasa of EamaoandrasBri ( Gaekwad Oriental Series ). 

' I ;8 i' 'A l-riennial. Catalogue of Mss. Vol. IV, part i. Skt, A,, p. 4257- E No. 

, ; :,^.8$40 and 
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1 ' By an unknown poet, 

n * By Venkatadhvarin. 

III 5 By Ramacandrakavi (1524 A. C. ) 

IV ^[nfsr«Tr>i5^hr!3: By Srutakirti. 

V j By Vinjamuri Somesvara Kavi. 

VI ^ By Daivajnasurya Suri. 


1 A Trien. Cat. Mss. Tol, II, part i, Skt. B, E. No. 1348,-witli 00 m. p. 1716, 
g D. 0. B. Mss. Vol. SX, Nos. 11891-94; pp. 7956-9. 

3 KSvyamalS, IV, Quoohaka No. 5; Also Id. & Trans. B. Schmidt; 

Stnttgart. 1896. 

4 J. B. B. E. A. S (N. S.) Vol. IH. pp, 134-47, Dr. A- V. Sabbiah’s paper. 

5 A Trien. Cat. Mss. Vol. II. part i, Skt. 0., No. 1859; p. 2604. 

6 Jfi&nasSgara ptess-Bombay, Sa&vat 1962. 



TANTRA — Does the word mean a treatise in general, or an 
authoritative treatise in any subject, as perhaps in a’ some- 
what specialised application of the term ? -- By Dr. S 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m. a., ph. D. 


The question arises with respect to the name Pancatantra for 
thewdl-known work so-called. The suspicion perhaps, that the 

word Tantra m the word means a book or treatise, is heightened 
when we insider the alternative name Tantrakhyayika, that which 

is named Tantra. The St. Petersburgh Dictionary, I understand 
gwes the word the meaning “treatise”, and I find even ordinary 
dictionaries give a meaning somewhat similar, as for instance V. S. 
Apte gives It the meaning “ a scientific treatise”, with the alter- 
native, a chapter of a treatise like that. This aspect of the meaning 
of the word seems borne in upon us when the Malavikagnimitra 
refers to the authority of the Arthsastra, Kautilya’s according to the 
.rammentary, by the term Tantrakara, thereby making it clear that 
lantram there is an authoritative treatise~an authoritative treatise 
on the subject under discussion. 


What we wish to point out here is principally that the great 
cominentators of Tamil have a notion somewhat akin to it, and^this 
prevalent notion of the commentators in Tamil may be a reflex 
merdy of a corresponding usage in Sanskrit. A standard work in 
iamil like the Rural applies the term Nal, which is an exact 
equivalent of Tantra, admitting that it has the sense of an autho- 
ntatiye treatise upon any particular subject. The author of the 
Rural uses the term Nat, in several places, and in each one of them 
It seems to be referring actually to the most authoritative treatise 
connected with the subject, at any rate, prominently it stands in 

■ treatiirof thrB T uK authoritative religious 

treatise of the Brahmauas, the Veda. In another set of references 

.^ems to stand for. the Arth^tra, tlie treatise of Kaufliya, a"^^^ 

Therefore generally 






m aiyangar 5 taotba [’vn.4 

there seems to be warrant for the use of the term Nal in the sense 
of a treatise of authority in any particular subjea. The discussion 
occurs in connection with the composition of works of literature 
and what a work does actually mean. The discussion is found in 
the earliest and the most authoritative Tamil grammar Tolka- 
ppiyam under Sutra 94 of Marabiyal in the larger section Porul or 
Artha. The commentator Nilakapthan of Mu&i, commenting on 
a work of erotics said to have been composed by no less an autho- 
rity than Siva himself, for which a commentary was made by the 
Tamil celebrity Narkirar, also does so. This commentaor Nila- 
kanthan is said to be the twelfth in legitimate teaching succession 
from the original commentator, and his commentary takes up the 
discussion. The meaning of the Tamil word, NfJ, is given as a 
treatise formed by the continuous treatment of a subject, just as a 
large number of pieces of cotton do get to be thrown together and 
twisted into a continuous thread. 

Just as the skill of the hand of the workman joins together 
many a scattered staple of cotton in one connected thread through 
the skill of his workmanship, so a learned poet through his intelle- 
ctual skill gathers together intricate ideas scattered in a vast ocean 
of words, and strings them together in a connected work of which 

the divisions are Piyda, Patala, Otiu ( Sanskrit Adhikarana ) and 
Sutra. Here he offers the illuminating comment that Nfil in 
Tamil is made here to give exactly the sense of the Sanskrit word 
Tantra and is used as such in the Tamil language. 

The great commentator Perasiriyar whose commentary on 
the standard grammar Tolkappiyam is accepted as a high authority 
has a discussion on the same subject. Under Sutras 478!?. of the 
section on poetry. ( Seyyul ) he does not use the word Tantram 
here as the equivalent of Nal, or of even of an important section 
of it, although the term as such gets to be used in other connections 
in the course of that commentary. It is ttot likely that such a usage 
had become known to Tamil commentators without a corresponding 
usage, and quite an authoritative usage, among the Sanskritists. That 
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there was such use for the word seems to be borne out by the use of 
the word tantram in the last section of Arthasastra where the final 
chapter is headed ‘Tantrayukti’. There the term ‘Tantram’ is 
used according to-Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapathy Sastri as synony- 
mous with Artha^stra. In Shama Sastri’s translation this seems 
the meaning given to it. Only this latter seems to go a little 
further a^ makes it equivalent to treatise, not specifically Artha- 
sastra. The name Mahanirvana Tantram for the work, which 
is not Tantraic in character, seems again to support the view. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE ABHINAVABHARATI OF ABHL 
NAVAGUPTA— BY Prof. P. V. Kane, m. a. , ll. m. , Bombay. 


All lovers of Sanskrit are under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
authorities responsible for the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series for under- 
taking to bring out an edition of the Natyasastra of Bharata with 
the remarkable commentary of Abhinavagupta and to the editor of 
the work, Prof. Ramkrishna Kavi. So far only the first volume 
containing seven chapters of the Natyasastra has been published and 
it will be several years before the whole work in four volumes is 
out. The learned editor promises an extensive introduction when 
the whole of the text and the commentary will be published. 
Instead of waiting for years till the learned editor’s Introduction 
comes out it would be better for scholars to examine the volumes 
as they come out and set out what informtion can be gleaned from 
Abhinavagupta’s learned commentary. An attempt in that direc- 
tion is made in the following so far as the first volume is concerned. 
Wherever I could add nothing more to what the learned editor 
has indicated, I generally omit the names of authors and works. 

The learned editor adds at the end of the first volume a list of 
works and authors mentioned therein. That list requires correction 
in a few places. He mentions Jimutavahana as an author named on 
P« 339 > but Jimutavahana is there only the hero of the Nsgananda. 
Similarly it is not clear why he includes in the list of authors the 
Apsarases, Manjukesi and others, who are said on pp. 22-23 of ^be 
text to have collaborated with Bharata in the staging of a play. 
There is apparently no reason why the hundred sons of Bharata, or 
Narada, Bhadramukha, Bali, Prahlada, Rama, Ravapa, Vijaya or 
Hanuman should find a place in the list of authors and works. He 
omits the drama ‘ Chalitarama ’ which is mentioned by Abhinava- 
gupta on p. 39 and Setubandha ( on p.; 326 ). *^When the learned 
editor says in his brief preface ( at p'. ,6 ) ‘ Abhinava, the com- 
mentator oRthe present work, clearly says that it represraits three , 
different schools of opinion, viz. of Brahman, SadaSiva and lastly 
49 [PathakOom.VoL] 
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Bharata i. e. the author’s own A'iews' he is de: 
What Abhinavagupta really says is this : a certain learno 
most among atheists said that this Sastra that expounds 
of three views is weighty or otherwise was composed for 
the soundness of the views of Brahma by setting out 
viz. those of Sadadva, Brahma and Bharata and that po: 
works of the three are inserted herein ; this view is refu 
( the preceding discussion )’. So Ahhinavagupta’s own 
the whole embodies the views of Bharata himself. 

‘ nastika-dhuryopadhyaya’ was it is difEcult to say. 

Theiauthors and works will be arranged in alphabi 
( Sanskrit ) and then a few remarks will be made on ce 
of importance in dramaturgy. References are given tc 
of the first volume. Where an author or work is m 
named, but quotations can be traced, this fact is noted. 

AbhipmnaMkmtala : on p. 39 it is said that in a < 
certain portion of it ^ dharma ’ is delineated as the prii 
and cites the passage ( in Sakuntala Act I ) ‘ api nama kuk 
Pf. 280-281 two verses of the Sakuntala ' srivabhaflOT 
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explains that ‘ kavi ’ is the seed, ‘ kavya ’ is the tree, the abhi- 
naya of the actor stands for the flowers and the fruit is the enjoy- 
ment of rasa by the cultured audience. This verse occurs on p. 222 
of the Dhvanyaloka ( Kavyamala ed. ) and also in the Agnipurapa 
( 339’ under Dhvanikara below. 

Indnraja : p. 287 cites a verse of Induraja as an example where 
the anubhavas are prominent while the ‘ vibhava ’ ( Krspa ) and the 
yyabhicaribhavas are subordinate. It is to be noted that Induraja 
( wdio was Abhinavagupta’s teacher ) is styled ' dvijarkja ’ here ; 
p. 306 contains - another verse of Induraja, where, although the 
description of ' vibhava ’ is prominent, there is no strikingness 
and no rasa. 

Up&dhy&ya : Abhinavagupta frequently refers to the explanations 
of Natyasastra given by his teacher. The teacher meant is certainly 
Bhatta Tota orTauta. Vide pp. 14, 24, 37, 65, 109, 207, 220, 332, 
337 ( here the word ‘ asmad-gurubhib ’ occurs ). 

Audbhat&h : p. 266 shows that the school ( or followers) of 
Udbhata thought that natya has eleven angas according to Kohala 
and not according to Bharata ; while Lollata was opposed to the view 
of the Audbhatas. ’ 

Kasydpacarya : p. 239 shows that Kasyapa’s work was based on 
Bharata’s dicta and was in verse ( at least partly ). Kasyapa is 
mentioned by writers on Alaihkara as one of the most ancient authors 
on Poetics. Vide my ‘ History of Alaihkara Literature ’ pp. I-II, 

K&liddsa : p. 287 cites a verse of Kalidasa ‘ attam-attam ’ &c. 
as an example of the prominence of vyabhicaribhavas, Kalidasa being 
styled ' mahakavi ’ ; p. 308 speaks of Kalidasa as one whose speech 
W'as rendered pure by the grace of God. ® On p. 311 Kalidasa is 
styled ‘ the emperor of the assembly of poets ’ . 
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Kcwyakaufuka : This is a work of Bhatta Tota, the teacher of 
Abhinava. On p, 291 the view of Tota is stated and three lines 
( II verses ) are quoted from the Kavyakautuka. His view was 
that rasas are not confined to natya, but they occur also in Mvyas 
that rasa becomes so by being as it were visualised, because in the 
case of a poetic composition rasa arises when there is perception of 
the things ( described in the poem ) as if they were present before 
the eye ; then three lines are quoted. ’ On p. 37 we are told that 
the I^vyakautuka held the same view as that of Abhinava on the 
question whether natya consists in the actor merely imitating the 
actions of the original characters whom he is representing. ® *^Vide 
under Tota and my history of Alariikara Literature, p. LXXVI. 

Kirtidhar&carya : page 208 contains a view of his on the last 
verse of chapter 4 which is not clear. 


Kohala : On p, 18 of the text Kohala is named as one of the 
100 Bharataputras. On p. 25 Abhinava says that Kohala described 
the verse ‘Jitam-udu-patina’&c. from the Ratnavali I as an ex- 
ample of Nandi in accordance with the rules of Bharata 5 ; p. 103 
cites a half verse of Kohala defining ‘ nikuttana ’ ; from page 173 

It appears that Kohala included Dombika &c. under Natya and 
made no distinction between nrtta and natya ; p, 173 cites a pada 
rorn Kohala for establishing that Kohala accepted sAivika abhinaya • 
^182 contains the verses of Kohala on the origin and nature of 
iandava nrtta; on p. 184 a verse of Kohala is quoted with refer- 
ence to what are called ‘ ragakavyas ’ ; on p. 266 the view of 


II fW I pp- 291-292 ’ 


I p. 37 
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Audbhatas that according to Koliala there are only eleven consti- 
tuents of Natya is cited. The above references make it clear that 
Kohala’s work was in verse ( mostly Anustubhs ), that it dealt with 
the topics of Nat}!'a and that it was earlier than Udbhata (who flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 8th century ). Vide my ‘ History of 
Alamkara Literature ’ for Kohala, p. VIII. If my interpretation of 
the reference to Kohala on p. 25 is correct, then Kohala would be 
later than the Ratnavali i. e. than 650 A. D. So he probably flour- 
ished between 650 and 750 A. D. 

Gmjamala : On p. 177 a brief Prakrit passage ( which is very 
corrupt ) is cited from this which is said to be a ' dorabika ' 

Gandharvaveda : p. 268 shows that in this Upaveda a certain air 
was styled ‘ Ovenaka ^ which looks like the Marathi word ‘(wl 

Ciida-maifi-dombika : p. 173 has a corrupt Prakrit passage from 


Chalitarama : p. 39 shows that this was a drama in which the 
principal topic was ‘dharma’ i. e. the Asvamedha sacrifice performed 
by Rama. 3 

TiMMra : p. 318 mentions the view of a Tikakara about 
Karunarasa ; p. 328 cites the explanation of Tikakara on the word 
‘ Sactvasamuttha ’ ( in VI. 88 ) and disapproves of it. 

Tavd^i p. 90 says that the words Tandu and muni are res-- 
pectively synonymous with Nandi and Bharata. 

TApasavatsardja : p. 297 says that after ( the delineation of ) 
Srngara, Karuna invariably follows, that the former is employed in 
giving rise to the latter, as in the Tapasavatsai^ja, the king of the 
Vatsas (Udayana) is overwhelmed with grief by the burning of VSsa- 
vadatta and the verse ‘ utkampini bhaya &c ’ is quoted from that 
drama as an example. + ■ . » 

^ ‘ I gw nt p- 

3 -mi j p> 39- 

1 PP- 39'<'- ^ 
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Tmnburu : On p. 165 a half verse of Tumburu defining ‘recaka’ 
s quoted and Abhinava says that Bharata was of the same opinion 
on that point. ' 

Tota : The fourth introductory verse shows that Abhinava 
based his commentary on what he learnt about the Natyaveda 
from the lips of the learned Tota ; ^ on p. 187 again BhattaTota’s 
opinion is quoted ; on p. 310 a half verse is quoted ( probably from 
the Kavyakautuka ) as that of Abhinava’s teacher Tota; p. 275 shows 
that Tota disapproved of Sankuka’s view of rasa. 


Ill 


<ii 

1’“' 

1 


Dmdm : p. 274 cites the view of Lollata on rasa and says 
that the ancients held that view and gives the dicta of Dandin as 
examples. This shows that in the loth century Dandin had come 
to, be regarded as ‘ ciraihtana ’ . k 

DatliWarya : p. 205 quotes a verse and a quarter of this 
acarya. A Dantila is mentioned along wdth Bharata and Vilakhila 
in Dsmodaragupta’s Kuttaniniata as one of the authors studied bv 
accomplished hetaeme. Dattila and Dantila are probably different 
readings of the same name. There is a Dattasutravrtti by a king 
of Ganga-vamsa ( vide JRAS for 19 ii p. 183). A work called 
Ragasagara in which there is a dialogue between Narada and 
Dattila is noticed at No. 13014 p. 8742 (Descriptive Cat. of Madras 
Govt. Mss. for 1918). Vide my ‘History of Alainkara Litera- 
ture’ p. VIII. 

Dhvmikdra : On p. 344 it is said that Dhvanikara and others 
have expounded that rasas should not be mentioned by their very 


etc. p. 165 
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names ( i. e. there should be no labels such as ‘ here is sirngara or 
vira &c. ’ in a poem, but they should be conveyed indirectly by 
appropriate description ). Abhinava refers to his own commentary 
on the Dhvanyaloka called Sahrdayaloka-locana for the elucidation 
of the meaning of the Dhvanikara. On p. 301 he quotes the verse 
‘ ya vyaparavati &c.’ without specifying the author, which occurs in 
Dhvanyaloka III. p, 227 ( Kavyamala ed. ). It follows from this 
that Abhinavagupta composed his Abhinavabharati when he was of 
mature age. He composed his com. on Bharata after his com. on 
the Dhvanyaloka, while the latter in its turn was written after works 
of his such as the Tantraloka and the com. on the Kavyakautuka. 

Nandimata : On p. 171 a verse is cited from Nandimata that the 
Angahara called ‘ recaka ’ is of two kinds and should be employed 
in ‘ tandava. ’ As shown above Tandu and Nandin are synony- 
mous and Nandimata stands for the views of Tap.du. 

hiag&nanda-. On p. 221 this drama is named in conpection 
with the definition of ‘ Trigata ’ ; on p. 42 a portion of Nagananda 
(I. 15 ) is cited as an example of the use of kala in a drama and 
on p. 338 the verse ‘ sayya sadvalam &c. ’ { Nagananda 4. 2 ) as an 
example where ‘utsaha’ reaches the highest pitch though the 
pervading rasa of the drama is santa. 

Ndyaka or Bhatta N&yaka : On pp. 4-5 Abhinava quotes his 
explanation of the words of Bharata ‘ Brahmana yad-udahrtam ’ 
( I. I ) and a verse from his work called Sahrdayadarpapa. Bhatta 
Nayaka appears to have been a follower of Advaita Vedanta and the 
verse quoted seems to be the first verse of his work ; ’ on p. 278 
and the following the views of Bhatta Nayaka about rasa are 
examined at great length. Vide my History of Alarhkara Literature 
pp. LXXVII-LXXVIII for his views. In all works on Alarhkara 

\ w ^ ... 
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including the Locana of Abhinava where Nayaka’s views are referred 
to his work is said to be Hrdaya-darparia, while on p. 5, the present 
volume makes it to be Sahrdaya-darpana. It is not unlikely that 
instead of reading ‘ sa Hrdaya-darpaiie ’ the editor wrongly reads 
‘ Sahrdaya-darpane ’ . 


Patanjali : On p. 284 we have a passage ascribed to Patanjali 
‘ Because Caitra is enamoured of one woman it does not follow that 
he has no interest left in other women. ’ ’ This is not a passage of 
the Mahabhasya, but it is part of the bhasya on Yogasutra II.4 
( Bombay Sanskrit Series^ ) which is attributed to V^’-asa by so early 
a writer as Vacaspati. So it follows that Abhinava held that Patah- 
jali was the author of the bhasya on Yogasutra and not Vyasa. 
This is further corroborated by another reference to Yogasutra on 
p. 335. There Abhinava quotes Yogasutra I. 16 and then remarks 
that the venerable Lord serpent has also said a vairagya ( passion 


lessness ) of that sort is the utmost limit of knowledge 



( i. e. furthest point reached by correct knowledge ) ’ Now 
these words occur in the Bhasya on YogasOtra I. 16. We know 
that tradition { at least from the loth century, if not earlier ) regard- 
ed Patanjali as an avatdra of Sesa, the great Serpent, and credited him 
with having written on grammar (the Mahabhasya), Yoga and 
medicine. Vide Vasavadatta p. 239 (ed. by Hall ) and a quotation 
from ^ivarama thereon and Bhoja’s commentary on the Yogasutra. ® 
This raises an important question whether Abhinava is right and the 


1%^:’ \ P- 384 . lias 
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bhasya on the Yogasutra must be attributed to Patanjali or whether 
Vacaspatimisra is right and the YogabhSsya must be ascribed to 
Vyasa. I would certainly prefer the testimony of Abhinava to that 
of Vacaspati who does not appear to be very critical in matters of 
history and chronology. As far as I am aware, no scholar has yet 
commented on this aspect of the connection' of Patanjali with the 
Yogasutras. The bhasya on Yogasutra ( III. 44 ) quotes the views 
of Patanjali. ' If Patanjali be the author of the Yogabhasya, he 
would be here quoting liis own view in the third person. 

Padataditaha : p. 178 shows that this was a bhana. 

PfcrvdcAryas : On p. 328 Abhinava furnishes the interesting in- 
formation that the ‘ arya ’ verses in the 6th chapter placed after the 
exposition of each of the rasas w^'ere read in one place by ‘ ancient 
teachers but that they were distributed in their places as they now 
stand by Bharata. ® 

Bharata : We gather a good deal of information about Bharata. 
As said above under Tandu, the word muni stands for Bharata. 
His work, though for the most part consisting of verses, is styled 
‘asutraof36’ (adhyayas) by Abhinava-gupta in several places.’ 
Therefore according to Abhinavagupta, it is not possible to suppose 
that an original prose work of Bharata was later on recast into verse. 
It is no doubt true that Abhina ra-gupta on p. 8 notices the view of 
others that the first six verses were composed by a pupil of Bhatata, 
but he brushes aside this and similar views. In the sixth chapter 
the sentence defining rasa is styled a sutra by Abhinavagupta. The 
words on p, 288 beginning ‘ko drstantah’ are styled bhasya by him. 
Similarly on p. 301 the sentence 'tatra ^ffigaro ve&tmakali’ is styled 
sutra by him and the portion tliat follows is styled bhasya by him. 
So also on p. 303 Abhinava explains that the word ‘ ratisthayibhava- 
prabhavah ’ occurring in the sutra ‘ tatra srngaro nama &c.’ ( on p. 
301 ) is made clear by the bhasya ( on p, 302 ) ‘ sa ca stripurusahe- 
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mka uttamayTi’^aprakrtih ’ . All that is meant is that in certain 
chapters there are passages in the ancient sutra style in prose 
which are explained by Bharata himself in the bhasya style ( as in 
Patahjali’s Mahabhasya or Sahara’s bhas3'a, where the words ' ko 
drstantah ’ &c. frequently occur ). Then we have Arya verses which 
were bon'owed by Bharata from ‘ ancient teachers ’ and embodied in 
his work at appropriate places ( vide under Pun^acaryas above ). Be- 
sides these there are certain slokas and aryas which are styled ‘anuvam- 
sya k This is explained as meaning that they are ‘ karikas ’ handed 
down through a succession of teachers and pupils which Bharata has 
incorporated. Vide p. 291 for explanation. ' So according to 
Abhinavagupta the w’hole of the Natya-Sastra in- 36 chapters is 
Bharata’s own composition except the Aryas composed by ‘ purva- 
caryas ’ and the ‘ aunvamsya Slokas and Aryas ’ . The words 
' sutranuviddhe ’ or sutranubaddhe arye ’ mean that Bharata compos- 
ed ‘ aryas ’ that briefl}’- expounded and summarised what was laco- 






nically put by him in the sutra form. For ‘anuvaihsya’ compare 
Vanaparva 129, 8 (Bom. ed. ). It appears that Sriharsa wrote a 
vartika on the Natya^istra and it is probably another writer who is 
referredito as Vlrtikakara. Then a Tikakara of Bharata is mentioned. 
Rahulaka seems to have composed a "work in the nature of a 
y^rtika on Bharata. Vide under Rahulaka, Vartikakara and 
Srihar§a. 

Bh&sa : On p. 320 a verse is cited from the ' Mahakavi ’ Bhasa 
to illustrate the view “ Resentment arises principally towards those 
who are wrong-doers ; as regards the latter class of people, all at least 
mentally desire to suck even their blood ; so people say ‘ if such a 
person ( a wrongdoer ) were caught, there would be no satiety ( of 
revenge ) even by drinking his blood. ” “ On p. 251 a quotation 
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is cited from Srtharsa in which the Mss. present the reading ‘ haso 
nama, ’ while the editor rightly conjectures that it must be ‘ Bhaso 
nJma. ’ 

Bhjjah ; On p. 216 a portion of a verse from this poet’s drama 
is quoted under his name to illustrate the purpose of certain aiigas 
behind the curtain. On p. 42 the whole verse is cited ( without 
name ) as an example of the fact that even combinations of kalas 
may be dwelt upon in Natya ( in this verse there is a combination 
of skill in atodya and gita ). 

Mahdviracarita '• On p. 298 the verse ' Dordaridancita ’ is cited 
( without name ) from the 2nd Act of this play to illustrate the 
proposition that ‘ vira ’ is one of the rasas the delineation of which 
is resorted to with the result that another (viz. vismaya) is produced 
therefrom. 

Marlcavadhai On p. 183 this is- mentioned as a 'raga-kavya’ 
along with Raghavavijaya and on p. 184 we are told that Rferica- 
vadha has ‘ kakubhagrama raga ’ . 

Yantrabhatta : On p. 208 this rather unusual name is cited on 
the difference between nrtta and natya. 

Yogasatra: On p» 332 Yogasutra (II. 33), on p. 335 Yoga- 
sutra ( I. 16 ), on p. 338 Yogasutra ( III. 10 ) and on p. 340 Yoga- 
sutra IV. 27 are quoted. 

Ratn^vali : This is one of the works most frequently cited. On 
p. 23 the verse ‘ jitam-ucjupatina ’ ( i. 5.) is cited asan. sample of 
Nandi put forward by Kohala as in accordance with- Biurata’s dicta'; 
on p. 98 the verse ‘ padagrasthitaya ■■ ( L it.) is referred to as an 
example of the Karana ( posture ); called Talapuspaputa ; the same 
verse is again mentioned on p. 170 for illustrating the proposition 
that the various deities are to be propitiated by dancing in which 
postures of the body are to be assumed imitating the various 
weapons or v&hams of- the deities ; the verse ' bhati patito’ (II. 
II ) is quoted on p. 275 in the examination of the view of Saflkuka 
on rasa for showing that the sthAyibhava “iratif resting in Udayana is 
suggested by apt acting; and is not expressly conveyed by this verse ; 
on p. 299 the verse ‘ djrsah prthutari^ah ’ ( H. 15 ) is referred to 
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for refuting the idea of some that from srngara ‘adbhuta’ mav 
ar^e • on p.^ 30$ the Ratnavali is expressly named and the versi 
rajyam mrjna; ( II. lo) is cited as an example where almost all the 
vibhavas of are present (viz. the palace, going to the park, the 
worship of Kamadeva, spring &c. > p. 310 the Ratna^li is 

miphedly refen ed to by saying that when there is ?-«;/( between the 
hero and heroine ) the ten avasth&s ( stages ) of love are the angas of 
vipralambha as m the case of Udayana since the moment he saw 
the picture board ( in the 2nd Act ). 

Raghavavijaya : On p. 174 it is said that this is a Ragakavya in 
whichallthefour purusarthas are inculcated, while in Dombika 
only Kama is dwelt upon j p. 183 again says that Ragha wiiaya is a 
ragakavya and p. 184 says that it is in ‘ Thakkaraga ; ’ p. 200 savs 
that the Tapdava nrm is not inappropriate in Raghavavijaya even 
at the time when Sita is described as swooning. 

muhozR&hulala-. On p. 1 1 5 a vers.e of Rahulaka is quoted 
on recita ; on p. 172 a verse of Rahula is quoted in which Bharata 
IS expressly mentioned and immediately thereafter a verse of the 
Vartikakara is cited ; on p. 197 Rahulaka’s view is mentioned as cor- 
responding to Bharata’s. These quotations show that Rahulaka 
w^ an author on the same topics on which Bharata, wrote but was 
different from the Vartikakara referred to by A-bhinavagupta and was 
probably the author of an independent work on Natya. In the 

learned com. of Bhattotpala on the Bfhat-sariihita (in the Viiiana- 

( one verse and a half) on the ten bh&vas natural to women ? 
followed by Aryas and Anustubhs defining these ten bhavas ( which 
also are apparently taken from the same author). These 
t ree half verses are the same as Dasarupaka II. 32-33. Bahulaka 

that Rrhn^r'''^^ ' ""'T therefore 

that Rahulaka was an authontative writer on dramaturgy. 
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Lollata : On p. 208 Bhattalollata is cited in connection with the 
relation of nrtta to natya. Lollata’s view was that nrtta is a mere 
matter of convention when employed in natya just as in marriage 
&c. music is employed as auspicious ; on p. 266 Bhatta Lollata is 
said to be opposed to the Audbhatas, the latter holding that, accord- 
ing to Kohala’a view, there are eleven consituents of Natya, but not 
according to Bharata ; Bhatta Lollata’s explanation of the sutra on 
rasa is set out on p. 274 ; on p. 299 is set out the view of Lollata 
that though the rasas are numberless, yet these ( nine ) only are 
employed following the convention of leading men (of taste). 
From these passages it appears that Bhatta Lollata wrote a commen- 
tary on Bharata. 


Vartikakara : On p. 3 1 in explaining the word ‘ Mitra ’ ( in 
Bharata I. 84 ) Abhinava first explains Mitra to mean Aditya ( the 
sun ), cites the explanation of the vartikakara ( w'hich as printed is 
not very clear ) and remarks that what the Vartikakara says is due 
to his not having well considered the matter ; on pp. 67-68 about 
five or six mutilated aryas are quoted on the construction of the 
' nepathya-grha and rangapitha ’ ; on p. 172 an aryS is quoted from 
the Vartikakara ( who is indicated to be not Rahula ), wherein it is 
suggested that there is no distinction between nrtta and natya ; on 
p. 174 another arya from the Vartika is cited on the same topic ; 
on p. 212 a prose passage is quoted from the Vartika on pRrvaranga. 
From the foregoing it follows that the Vartika explained difiicult 
passages of the Natyasastra, contained aryas and also prose passages, 
that its authority was open to examination and dissent in the days 
of Abhinava. The author of the Vartika seems to have written in 
the style of the Tantra-vartika of KurnSrila ( i. e. in prose and 
Karikas) and he appears to have been different from §rihar.sa 
and Rahula. 


Vikramorvasiya : On p. 87 this drama is expressly mentioned ; 
on p. 42 the verse ' Avilapayo &c. ’ ( V. 8 ) is quoted as an ex- 
ample of the combination of vaidyaka ( here knowledge of herbs ) 
with srfigara • on p. 307 the second half of the same verse is cited 
for showing that though the vyabhicaribhavas ' alasya ’, * jugupsa ■■ 
and ‘ augrya ’ are to be avoided in Irfigafa, that is so only when 
they are described as coming over the wWhSya .&f Ipfigata *( viz. a. j. 
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young woman &c. ) and not otherwise ; on p. 311 the curse on 
Urvasi ( in the drama ) is said to be meant by the great poet as an 
incident in spftgara- 

VMljyavasin : On p. 1 1 it is said that Vindhyavasin and others 
explained that the divine and human worlds are meant to be useful 
to each other. For Vindhj^avasin vide Journal of Indian Historv 
ior 1927, pp. 35-49. Vindhyavasin is mentioned even by Kumarifa 
( latter half of 7th century ) in connection with the ‘ antarabhava ’ 
body. 

' lasyagana ’ treated of by 
Visakhila is included in the ‘ catuspada described by Bharata ’. Visa- 
khila is mentioned in Vamana’s Kavyalamkarasutravrtti ( I. 3. 7 ) as 
an author on singing &c. and also in the Kuttanimata. 

Femsathhdra ■ On p. 42 it is expressly mentioned for showing 
that the highest knov ledge ( viz. of the self ) may be embodied in 
a drama ( as in ‘ atmarima ’ &c. I. 23 ) ; on p. 297 a verse of the 
drama ( last verse of Act IV ) is quoted in full for elucidating the 
proposition that raudra is a rasa which after its own purpose is ful- 
nlied is followed by another rasa { here karupa ) ; on p. 298 a p’-ose 
passage from the 4th Act of the Venisamhara is quoted and also a 
pada from V. 5, pp. 320-321 refer to the incident of Bhimaseaa’s 
drinking the blood of Duh&ana and its explanation. 

Sankuka : He is one of the authors most frequently mentioned. 
On p. 67 Sankuka’s explanation of Bharata 11 . 97-98 is set 
out ; on p 75 Abhinava finds fault with ^ankuka’s lengthy explana- 
tion of Bharau III. 22; on pp. 216-217 it is noticed that 
Sankuka had other readings of the Natyasastra ( 29th chap. ) than 
t ose o Abhinava ; on pp. 274-278 Saftkuka’s view about rasa is 
set forth and criticized ; on pp. 285 and 293 Safikuka’s view of rasa 
IS again briefly refuted; on p. 298 it is stated that from Virarasa 

Vepisamhara (5. 5 ) and that Sankuka’s 

remark on this verse that in.this there is no functioning of utsaha 

^Ag ^ayibhaya ofYira) is wrong on p. 318 Sankuka’s view 
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about karuxia is set forth and refuted. Sankuka says ‘ the sense of 
pity that is in the heart of a person is known in ordinary life as 
karunS. ; that karuna is styled karuna in the case of the audience who 
apprehend by appropriate signs sorrow in the ( actor ) who imitates 
( the state of sorrow ) ’ . Abhinava replies that this statement blazons 
forth Sahkuka’s forgetfulness of the sequence of things ; karuija is 
a reflection ( or corresponding sentiment ), of sorrow and ‘ daya ’ 
really means ‘ the desire to protect or help ; how can daya be an 
imitation of sorrow and towards what is the ‘daya’ of the 
audience directed ? The foregoing establishes that Safikuka com- 
mented upon the Natyasastra and did not merely compose an in- 
dependent work like Bhatta Nayaka, that he was later than the 
Venisaiiihara. For Sankuka vide p. X of my History of Alaihkara 
Literature. 

Sahrdaya: On p. 173 there is a reference to ‘sahrdayah’ and 
the following text is, as printed, quite corrupt. We should probably 
read " aifr ‘'Nvraff =lgWl% 5 tr’ ” • Abhinava is probab- 

ly quoting some Prakrit Arya of Sahrdaya who is either the teacher 
of Anandavardhana or Anandavardhana himself. 

Sahrdaycdarpma : Vide under Bhatta Nayaka. 

Sahrday&ldkalocam — Vide under Dhvanikara above. 

Setubmdha : On p. 326 in explaining the word ‘ utsaha ’ { in 
Bharatai VI. 84 ) it is said that ‘ utsaha ’ means ‘ encouraging one 
who is weak and almost sunk in despair, as in the poem called 
Setubandha ’ . * 

SvapmvdsavadaM : On p. 39 it is said that in certain natakas, 
dharma is prominent as in Chalitarama where the Asvamedha sacri- 
fice is predominant so far as Rama is concerned, in some ( natakas ) 
playfulness ( krida ) is prominent as in Svapnavasavadatta on p. 87 
Abhinava says that popular usage allows the juxtaposition of two 
nouns in different genders as in ‘ Svapnavasavadatta natakam.’ 

Harfavartiha : On p. 207 a prose passage is quoted from Harsa- 
vartika on the difference between nrtta and natya; on p. 2ir 
Sriharsa’s explanation of ‘purvaranga’ ( bcimrringinBharataV. 7 > 
is cited and an arya is quoted jfom bw L pn p» 251 Srihar§a is 
again quoted ( in prose ) as referring to a poet Hasa ( Bhasa ? ) These 
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quotations show that Sriharsa wrote a Vartika on the Natya&stra 
which was partly in prose and partly in verse (Aryiis principally). Who 
this Sriharsa was it is very difficult to say. He was probably from 
Kashmir. If a conjecture may be hazarded, the Harsavartika may 
be the same as the w'ork of Matrgupta on dramaturgy. It is re- 
markable that Matrgupta who is profusely quoted by Raghava- 
bhatta on the Sakuntala is nowhere cited by Abhinava in this volume. 
Matrgupta was a protege of Emperor Vikramaditya Harsa, who 
bestowed on him the throne of Kashmir (Rajatarangipi III. 129-323). 

Besides authors and works Abhinava’s work contains some strik- 
ing remarks on various interesting matters. A few will be noted belovn 

On p. 272 he points out the distinction between ' gana ’ and 
‘ gandharva ’ ; on p. 250 he points out that the sutradhara and 
sthapaka are identical, the first epithet being used till the pOrvarafiga 
is finished ; on pp. 26 and 219 he explains why ancient poets write 
in their books the works ‘ nand5'ante sutradharah This explana- 
tion goes a great way towards answering the arguments of those 
who rely on the occurrence of similar words in the thirteen 
Trivandurm plays as one of the main planks of their theory of 
Bhasa’s authorship. Abhinavagupta quotes on p. 305 the well- 
known verse ‘ asamaptajigisasya ’ which occurs in Rajatarafigipi IV. 
441. This shows that it is a verse of some early author and not 
Kalhapa’s and that my conjecture ( in ‘ History of Alaihkara Litera- 
ture ’ p. XI ) that it is Kalhana’s was wrong. Abhinava frequently 
refers to several explanations of the same verse in the words ‘ kecit ’, 
‘ anye ’ and gives no less than four explanations of Bharata IV. 169 
and at least six different views on IV. 331. In various places he 
notes and discusses various readings : vide pp. 10, 9 ^. 96. 226. 241. 
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VASANTARAJIYAM : A FORGOTTEN WORK ON INDIAN 
DRAMATURGY — by N. Venkatarao, b. a.. 

Vice President, Telugu Sanslcrit Academy, Vizianagram 


This treatise on Indian Dramaturgy, one of the most important, 
if not one of the earliest Andhra contributions to Alariikara literature, 
was the work of Kumaragiri, a Reddi king who ruled in Telugu 
country in the closing years of the fourteenth century. This work 
from its inception seems to have attracted the attention of well 
known South Indian Sanskrit scholars and commentators. 
Katayavema, the author of Kumaragirirajiya commentaries on the 
three famous dramas of Kalidasa, proposes to follow it ; Mallinatha 
Suri and Kumarasvami cite it ; while ' Nadindla Gopa Manthri, 
author of Candrika commentary on Prabodhachandrodayam, makes 
full use of it. But it is highly regrettable that such an important 
and valuable addition to Alamkara literature has been lost and we 
are to be satisfied with the small rays of information gleaned from 
the commentators. 

It has been already pointed • out that the author of Vasanta- 
rajiyam was a Reddi King. The Reddi kings* were a powerful clan 
of Andhra chieftains, who came into prominence after the down- 
fall of ICakatiyas at Orangal about 1330 A. D. and ruled a large 
tract of Telugu country for over a century. They were great patrons 
of learning and it will not be out of place to give here a brief 
summary of their history and culture, when dealing with Vasanta- 
rajlyam. The founder of Reddi kingdom seems to have been Komati 
Prolaya Reddi, who was at first a commander under the last Kakatiya 
king Pratapa Rudra and founded the Reddi kingdom with his 
capital at Addanki in 1320. Next came Prolaya Vema Reddi, one 


1 The name of the Commentator in the printed edition ( Nimsyasagara 
Press 1924) should be and not as printed 

therein. That the surname is correct is known from a Telugu 


work called Eajalekhara Caritbram written by MadayyagSri Mai 
lanna and dedicated to Nadindla Appamantbri brother of Gopamanthti 
(ESja^ekbara Caritbram, Ointsmapi Magazine July 1898, page 1 verse 4) 
$ Genealogy of these is given on p. 408. . .i;?:, 
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of the greatest in the line, and built nearlj’ twenty-four forts at 
places like Kondapalli, Kondavidu and Dhanyavati. He was mainly 
instrumental in constructing the steps to Patalagaiiga at Sri Sailam, 
the famous South Indian Saiva Shrine. This fact is known from 
the introduction of Srngaradipika commentary on Amaru §?ta- 
kam by Pedakomati Vema : 

He was a great patron of letters and honoured Yerra Pragada 
known as Prabandha Paramesvara, who wrote in Teliigu Pvama- 
yanam, Narasimha purapam, Harivaitisam and completed the Aranya 
Parva portion of Mahabhlratam. His Ramayanam is now lost. 

’ Lolla Mahadevakavi was the Sanskrit poet who adorned 
his court. 

tr: 

^Trtr u 
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Prolaya Vema Reddi reigned till 1350 and was succeeded by 
Ana Potha Reddy ( 1350-1366 ). In his time one Balasarasvati be- 
came famous as the writer of Inscriptions, and many inscriptions 
describing the charities of Ana Pota were written in Sanskrit by 
him. Ana Pota died in 1366 and his son, Kumaragiri, the author of 

i it is evident from the above that the surname Lolia was derived from 
tbe fact that the progenitor of the family was a disciple of Bhatta 
Lollata the famous commentator of Bharata's Natya Sastram { 790 A, D.) 
The seventh descendant of the line Lolla La^smldhara was a great 
Sanskrit scholar and poet, and was at the courts of Viraradra Gajapaty 
King of Orissa and afterwards at the court of Krspa Devaraya of 
Vizianagar ( 1509—1530 A. D. ). He was the author of Sarasvatl VilSsam, 
which is Some times attributed to his first patron Virarudra Gajapaty, 
a portion of Baivajna YilSsam and a commentary on Sanndaryalahari. 
He, must however be distinguished from Laksmldhara, author of 
SadbhEsS CandrikE, the prakrit grammar, who was at the court of 
; “ Thfriitnilaraja to whom the ^uti Eafijani commentary on Gita Govinda 
•^■1# litttibuted* Yide . Introduction to Trivikrama’s Prakrit 

^ P»„A 4 iPh, Bti translated form German by 

1 Annalt^^of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
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Vasantai-ajiyam, being a minor the kingdom passed to Anavema, 
who was kno\Mi as Dharniavcma for his many charitable acts. A 
Sanskrit scholar known as Thrilocanacarya was a writer of 
inscriptions in his time. Ana Vema reigned till 1383 and w’as 
succeeded by Kumaragiri who reigned, as we will see later on for a 
short period. Kumaragiri h.ad a minor son and after Kumaragiri, 
Peda Komati Vema, a grandson of the brother of Prolaya Vema, 
came to the throne. In his time Telugu and Sanskit literatures 
flourished side by side. Peda Komati Vema himself was a great 
scholar and known as Vira Narayana. Fie was known as Sarvajna 
Cakravarthi for his great learning. 


Vamanabhatta Bana known as Gadyakavi Sarvabhauma, and 
Srinatha the great, also known as Kavi Sarvabhauma, adorned his 
court as Sanskrit Poet and Telugu Poet respectively. The latter is also 
known as Vidyadhikari and w’as the author of many an inscription 
in time of Peda Komati Vema. Of the works of Pedakomati Vema 
the commentary on Amaru Sataka called Srngaradipika is well 
know'll throughout the Andhra country and South India. Sahitya 
Cintamani was a great work on Alamkara, and was cited by Kumara- 
svami. A commentary on Hala’s Saptasat! seems to have been 
written by Pedakomativema as is evident from the colophon. 

Besides ‘ Samgita-cintamani a work on music and Viranarayapa- 
carita a Bhana ( not Viranarayaria-carita which is an Akhyayika} 
by Vamana Bhatta Bana are also attributed to him. 

Vamana Bhatta Bapa, was the author of the following works. 
Dramas ; Parvatipariijayam Srngara Bhusana BhSiam. 

KAvyas : Raghunathabhyudayam and Nalibhyudayam. 

Prose works : Vemabhu|^a Garifa. . . 
lexicons : Sabd’aratnakamm and *^n4rika. 

1 Pandit V, Fralrhakarasastri’a s’rngara fenStham. { Teliign ) page 77. 

- This bocA is tifle 11& of fenStba as fluoted above and eostaiw yaSpafele 
information regarding the historical as wsdl as (wltural aspect of the 
times we are now dealing with. 
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Srinatha ( 1385-1475 ) was one of the greatest of Telugu Poets 
whose influence on bis successors was most marked. He translated 
Harsa Naisadham into Telugu besides Kiisikhandam and Bhima- 
khandam. His earlier works like the Telugu translation of Hala’s 
Saptasati, Maruttaratcaritra, Panditaradhya Caritra, were lost. 
His other independent tvorks like Sivarattri Mahatmyam, Haravilasam 
and Kridabhiramam are well known. Maraidi Singaya, the minister 
of Pedakomati Verna was a great scholar in Astronomy and wrote a 
commentary on an astronomical work, the Soma Siddhanta, in 1418.' 
Kataya Verna as already referred to wrote commentaries on the three 
famous dramas of Kalidasa. Though he often speaks of Kumara- 
giri as his patron, yet he is the brother-in-law of Kumaragiri, being 
the husband of Mallambika, daughter of Potareddy, as known from 
the Kaluva Ceru inscription of Anithalli, the daughter of Kataya- 
vema in 1423 — 

Katayavema was a powerful personality, and Kumaragiri being 
aware ot his power appointed him as his minister and gave him 
Rajahmundry portion for the help rendered by him in establishing 
peace and order in his kingdom. After the fall of the Reddy kings 
with the death of Rachavema son of Pedakomativema in 1424 
the successors of Katayavema became independent and ruled that 
principality for some time. They were also patrons of learning and 
Srinatha dedicated his Kasikhandam to Virabhadra Reddy, a member 
of this line, and Bhimakharidam to Bendapudi Anna manthri, his 
minister. 

Thus we see that the period when the Reddi kings reigned was 
a period of great literary activity and each king did bis best to 
keep up the noble traditions of culture during his regime. 

The work, Vasantarajiyam, was already introduced to the 
literary world through Prof. S, K. De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics 
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VoL I, pp. 3 10 & 3 o . Ill VoL I, page 1 30, it is stated that the author 
of the work is Kiimaragiri, but it is curious how the learned 
professor stated in Vol II, (additions and corrections to Vol. I, page 
385 ) that Vasantanija ruled over Kiimaragiri. That Kumaragiri is 
the name of the person who composed Vasantarajiyam is knowm 
from the Kumaragirirajiya commentary on Sakuntala by Kataya- 
vema. 

^wr#rf ^ i 

Kumaragiri during his regime completely handed over the admi- 
nistration to his brother-in-law and minister Katayavema, who 
kept the whole kingdom in peace and order. Having been completely 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration Kumaragiri spent his 
time in literary pursuit and Vasanta festivals. It is his absorbing inter- 
est in the latter vocation that brought him the name of Vasantaraja 
by which he was widely known, and the name of the work Vasanta- 
rajiyam can be cited as an instance. His delight in the performance 
of the Vasanta festivals was so great that he used to have a big place 
called Sugandha Sala, containing the requisites, and it was superin- 
tended by one Avachi Thippayya, a merchant to whom Srinatha 
dedicated his Haravilasam. In the introduction of the work Srinatha 
states that Kumaragiri used to perform the Vasanta festivals every 
year in great eclat, and Avachi Thippayya used to supply him with 
the necessary requirements. Srinatha further states that the family 
of Avachi Thippaya is well known for their sea-borne trade and 
that they used to get perfumes not only from places like Punjab, 
Goa and Ceylon but also from places like China and Java. 

From Haravilasam, we get a clue to the time of Kumaragiri* 
Kumaragiri was stated in the work as a contemporary of Harihara- 
raya of Vizianagar dynasty and Ferojshah of Delhi. Of the three 
Harihararayas of the Vizianagar dynasty H^ihara 11 who ruled 
from 1377-1404 A. D. seems to be the contempoxary of Kumaragiri, 
as Ferojshah of Delhi reigned from 1397-1422 A. D. The 
Andhra Historians and biographers have come to a closer approxi- 
mation of the date of Kumaragiri. Pandit Pmhhakarasastri assigns 
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DOUBLE TIME IN SANSKRIT PLAYS - By Principal P. V. 
Ramanujaswami, M.A., Maharajah’s Sanskrit College, ' 

ViZIANAGARAM. 


While tlie Greeks insisted that the events described in a drama 
should not exceed in time the limits of a single day, the Indians 
laid down the same rime limit with regard to a single act. The 
events described in an act must be those of one day while any 
length of time, but not exceeding a year, may intervene between 
the events described in one act and those described in another. 
But if a longer period is to have passed by, it must be reduced to a 
year or less by means of intermediate scenes, five species of which 
have been recognised by Indian writers on dramaturgy. This is 
the sort of Unity of Time or rather restriction with regard to the 
time of the action recognised or imposed on themselves by Sanskrit 
Dramatists; for I consider that the theory of dramaturgy is itself 
based on the practice of the best playwrights. We are not concern- 
ed here with the Unity of Time and how well or ill it was followed 
by dramatists, but with the manner in which they computed 
time or in other words their conception and expression of the time 
of the action or events described in their plays — whether they 
arranged the events in one strict temporal sequence. 

Sanskrit Dramatists, from Bhasa downwards, “ count oS days 
and hours as it were by two clocks ” as Professor Wilson says with 
regard to Shakespeare, “ on one of which the true Historic Time is 
recorded, and on the other, a false show of time whereby days, 
weeks and months may be to the utmost contracted ” and I may 
add, protracted. The real or Historic Time is explidtly described or 
referred to in the course of the conversation while false or 
Dramatic Time can be gathered from the course of the action and 
cannot be so clearly enumerated. We are thus confronted with, and 
compelled to accept, two computations of time both of which are 
necessary for the eifective development of the plot, and appear to be 
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designedly introduced by the author. I shall analyse as rapidly as 
posssible some of the plays oi the famous Sanskrit Dramatists and 
quote some passages from them in order to bring out the duality of 

the conception of time embodied in their plots. " . 

We shall begin with Bhasa, the foremost dramatist before Kali- 
dasa and take up the Avim&raka, the most characteristic of his 
dramas. The king of the Sauviras, on behalf of his son, Visnusena 
famous as Avimaraka, seeks the hand of Kuraiigl, dauphter of 
Kuntibhoja of Vairantya, who, however, refuses the offer on the 
pretext that his daughter is still too young to be married. Sub- 
sequently through the curse of sage Bhargava, the king cf Sauviras 
and his queen and son come and live in Vairantya in the guise 
of Mvdalas for a period of one year. Visnusena (Avimaraka) 
accidentally sees Kurangi and mutual love springs up between them. 
By the help of the Dhatrl of Kuraiigi^ he enters her palace and lives 
there for nearly a year enjoying amorous pleasures, at the end of 
which period he is discovered but escapes from the palace, and while 
about to put an end to his life through despair, meets a Vidyadhara 
who gives him a magic ring by the help of which he re-enters the 
palace of Kurangi. Kuntibhoja, not hearing of Vispusena or his father 
for a long time, offers his daughter to the son of the King of Kay 
and invites him But before his arrival, Kuntibhoja comes to know 
that the king of the Sauviras is living in disguise in his own city 
seeks and discovers him. While the Kings were regretting the dis- 
appearance of Vispusena, sage Narada appears on the scene, reveals to 
them the secret marriage of Kurangi with Avimaraka, reconciles the 
Queen of Kasi by marrying the second daughter of Kuntibhoja 
w her son and disappears having blessed the newly married coupi 
The Historic time here is of course one year as will be evident from 
a number of clear statements in the play. 

Nalinika— eso khu sathvaccharo adikkando bhattidame avicchin- 
‘Qosuhasambhoe’^a radtm haria ( Act IV ) 

Sauvirarajah — 

Mvat pracchannarikperf.a tivat saTrivatsamni vraje (t}h)\ 

- : Tatah sarhvatsare pum mubaiapo bhavtfyati it 
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The Dramatic Time is considerably shorter. Kuntibhoja sends 
his minister, Bhutika, to fetch the King of Kssi and his son promis- 
ing to give his daughter in marriage to the latter, and the minister 
sets out on the day on whicli the incidents described in Acts 11 and 
III have taken place. 

Dhatrl ajja eva pa vhidavvmh kaityj&iira^h amacco ayya Bhudio 
UiimfirarahTihao Kasimadfideija saha ahmaaiii Mahamna ptiido patthido 
a (Act 11). 

Magadhika— - Ajja mJskhaitaih sobharimh tti te^a a dadept 

amacco ayya Bhudio paithido ( Act III ). 

He is reported to have returned to Vairantya along with the 
Queen of Kasi and her son on the day on which the events describ- 
ed in Act VI have taken place. 

Dhatii — aha a ddni Kasiraaputio Jaavamma nAma bhattifiu 

Sudassa'>}de saha aniaccoja Bhridiefjia apdo sampadi raaidath pavittho 
(Act VI). 

On the same day Sudarsana complains to sage lizraiz-Bhaavath, 
esu diasesu Kurangi Jaavammap bhayyatti puahadi ajjappahudi tassa 
vandapa safhvutia, ( Act VI ). 

The above speeches as well as the action presuppose a short in- 
terval — at any rate not such a long one as that of a year. An in- 
terval of a year is not required by the exigencies of the action, not 
to say is detrimental to the development of it. It will then lose 
its realism. 

We shall next consider the plot of the Nagdnanda, the natahs 
of Sriharsa with an apparent Buddhistic colouring. The hero is 
Jlmfitavahana who was predicted to be, and at the end of the play is 
actually crowned. King of the Vidyadharas. One day, while search- 
ing for an appropriate spot for the hermitage of his father who 
renounced his kingdom and became a forest hermit, Jimutavabana 
falls in with Princess Malayavati of the Siddhas in a temple dedicat- 
ed to the Goddess Gauri, and falls in love with her not knowing 
who she is. She reciprocates his love^ and her fether approving 
of the match sends proposals of marriage to his father through the 
Prince, her brother. Shortly after marriage, the hero encounters 
SankhacQda, a naga sent as victim by the King of serpents to the 
King Of birds, takes pity tan him, offers himseff in his stead and is 






nnaiij aevourea Dy tlie^ vulture but is brought to life again by the 
Goddess Gauri and advises Garuda to repent his cruel deed and not 
consume any^more nSgas, when the latter, repentant, kneels at his 
feet and solicits means of expiation for his sin. In this drama the 
Dramatic time is a protraction of the Historic time. The two Kin<^s 
the father ot Malayavati and the father of Jimutavahana, live abo“ut 
the ranie place, at any rate very near each other. In Act I Prince 
Mitravasu leaves his father at the latter’s bidding to offer the hand 
of the Princess to Jimutavahana, and meets the latter in Act II, just 
foie the hero and heroine meet each other for the second time 
The events of die first two acts, therefore, naturally take place iiuh; 
forenoon and afternoon of one and the same day ; the^ marriage 
takes place in the following night and the events of the third Tct 
relate to the next day. But for the delineation of the development 
of love between the hero and heroine, the author requires some 
interval, and attains it by a false show of it. The hero has spent 
many a watchful nights in a wretched condition in recollectina\he 
fdream'^ sports of his love and he has also seen her in 

Nayakah-Mf^fiA ki^ na mhh MMadhavaU naghmarn indlvarmh 

^onmmamahrnarabhayahsodhah pradomilah (Actii) 

^r/candl^l7^ says-Jdya khalu svapne janmni saiva priyatama 
f pmmyalupitalmapi 

“oSmeTr ? presentation 

marit oTrL 1.^ morning, as the following re- 
nt /o tlrr' to the e" en- 

mg , for the hero remarks at the end of the act ; 

Samprati hi parimtam ahah, tatha hi— 

i mr Mrapra.,dMn madhukara,, anm,H pM,«atoiMap<,sy„,n 
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the evening of the false or Dramatic Time. We thus see that in 
the first three acts of the drama events of a day and a half are describ- 
ed as if distributed over nearly a week. Again although there is really 
no interval between Acts iii and iv we feel as if some days have 
elapsed between them. 

We shall now turn to Bhavabhuti and take up his lengthy dra- 
matic piecCj the Mulatimadbava, Malati and Madhava are the 
issues of the Ministers Bhurivasu and Devarata of Magadha and 
Vidarbha respectively^ wlio in their student days made a compact in 
the presence of their teacher, Kilmandaki, to marry their children to 
each other. The King of Magadha desired his Minister to bestow 
his daughter on Nandana, his boon companion. Bhurivasu, therefore, 
put on an appearance of indifference towards Madhava and secretly 
requested his old teacher and friend to bring about the marriage of 
the young couple. Kamandaki, consequently, arranges meetings 
of the hero and heroine several times and they are enamoured of each 
other. Nandana’s sister and Malatfs friend, Madayantika is rescued from 
a tiger by Makaranda, the friend of Madhava and love springs up 
between them. Relying on the sincerity of Bhurivasu, the King 
appoints the day for the marriage of Malati with Nandaiia and 
Madhava in despair repairs to the cemetery to put an end to his 
life, but has unexpectedly the fortune of saving Malati from, the 
hands of the priest of the Goddess Camunda, who with his disciple, 
Kapalakundala, was about to offer her in sacrifice to the deity, 
Malati and Madhava flee, and Makaranda in Mdati s attire weds 
Nandana, who is repulsed by his bride and vows never to look her 
in the face again. Madayantika comes to rebuke her sister-in-law but 
finding in her, her lover, elopes with him to the retreat of their friends. 
They are pursued, but Madhava saves them by routing their foes. 
In the meantime Malati is carried off by Kapalakundala to avenge 
the death of her master but is rescued by Saudamini, an old pupil 
of Kamandaki, who restores her to Madhava. The King, bearing of 
the bravery of Madhava, forgives the fugitives and approves of the 
marriage of Malati with Madhava. > 

The meeting of Malati and MMhava in the temple of Siva ( Act 

iii ) takes place on a hr^mcaturdaii. ; 

^ ^ 
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AvaiokitS 


Mahdi 


Ajja hasam-MddasiUi hhaavadle samih 
Satlhraihiram gmissadi ( Act iii ). 

Ihe fourth act is a continuation of the preceding act and take, 
place on the same day. In the fifth act Madhava rescue7Mtt 

Lavangika— ^osamcmiddaslraavmasavasancSravdvvatiida- 

sahcmo kkhu eso ( Act vi ). 

pe seventh and eighth acts are synchronous and take place in 
the evening on the fourth or fifth day of the dark fortni<^ht mid the 

lara sita Audi d mvavahugharappavesaviraidaMlahmmdi- 

'^Wimvippauttipafjmh^^^ padoso axmnhissadi ajin 

V'O vavasidafn ( Act vii ). 

^^^^°^J~Ede de ^vvattidagmlmdmhavasdnama^^ 

dastladakm alafikarmti MakdiMahava ( Act viii 3 
Ana lurther : j- 

Buddharaksita — 

Preyan numorathasahasravrtah sa esa 
^uptap-amattajanam clad arnmyauhna \ 
rraudham tamah — 

Ma.dha-va.h~(sanandam) Fartate hi manmathapraudhasuhrdo 
msttbasya yauvamkih ; tathahi, ( Act viii ). ' 

moonhgk frimTe top 5 hifpalace.^'"^ 

Lavapgika-Afcto* rf Uk, mcnlUI,U„, WWfa„te» 
mta candadavcm sohasihamtthido pdlhadi ni vianltadi 

It must therefore be a day early in the dark fortoLtrint the 
Sme ) appears S vaS ^ historic 

ime j appears to vanish away according to the false or Dramatir 

time which suggests itself from some other passages in nl t 

credible th« KapJlakvpdda should seek 

for twenty d.^jl,e,^|,„aon of the merri^eCAct. vi) 


'?;4 -j 
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when once it is settled ( Act iv ). Further Madayantika says in 
Act iv—Sahi BnJdhanM’hide, daip'm vivahamahasavaih sambhavehma, 
as if the marriage will be celebrated that very night ! 

If the double time is not so conspicuous in Bhavabhuti’s drama, 
it is most prominent in Rajasekhara’s Karparmanjan which Is the 
earliest specimen of a drama written entirely in Prakrit. The play 
opens with a description of the spring in which the vidi'i?aka and a 
maiden vie with each other in poetical composition before King 
Candapala and his Queen. A magician, Bhairavananda by name, 
displays to them Princess Karpuramahjari of Kuntala who tells her 
tale and is recongnised by the Queen as her cousin. At the request 
of the Queen, the magician allows her to keep the Princess with 
her for fifteen days. At first sight the King and the Princess fall in 
love and the latter manages to send the King a love letter through 
Vicaksana, a maid servant, who along with the Vidusaka helps 
the King to have a look of the Princess swinging and fulfilling the 
dohada of certain trees. The queen catching a scent of the love 
between them, imprisons her in a cell but she enjoys another 
meeting with the^King in the garden by means of an underground 
passage made by the King and is again discovered by ' the Queen 
who blocks up the passage. But anothe% subterranean passage 
is made leading from the cell to a temple of Camunda opening 
behind the image. Bhairavananda demands the consent of the 
Queen to marry the King with Princess of Lata whose husband 
is predicted to obtain imperial rank. She is no other than Kar- 
ptiramanjari herself and the Queen unwittingly gives her consent 
to an alliance which she was so jealously guarding against. As has 
been said already, the magician allows the Princess to remain with 
the Queen for fifteen days ( Act I ). The full-moon is described 
in the third act and the second and fourth acts take place on the 
fourth day of different fortnights. The interval between the second 
and fourth acts cannot thus be more than a fortnight and the first 
act must have taken place on the day previous to that of the second 
Act, to make up the fifteen days allowed by the magician. But other 
passages in the play protract the interval of fifteen days to more 
than two months. The play opens with spring and in the fourth act 
it is said that summer is raging writh alUts Indian virulence. 


P asjni(immbk€m t jad% 

A littk iuuher down we have in the same act : 

Vaitalikah — suhaya de Imlu surahimmUrambho ; iha hi 
But : 

Raja— gadkaaro gimho,pavam a paando id kadham nu 
sahidamo ; Jado,{ A.oblY) 

pe heroine for the first time in Act i and in 

Act li she is described as having already become pale and emaciated. 

Aiigdyam paydubhao didhas vikalukomalo kifn ca tie 

jnccam bdhappavdkd iuha suhaa hide honti Tmltdhi fudd I { Act: II) 
It is also described how she is spending the nights — 

BalthaKhaitavivdridaidukiravd bollei sd jdmtnim ( Act II ). 

A he description of the condition of the King in Act ii likewise 
presupposes an interval between this act and the first. 

Owing to limitations of space — I am afriad I have already 
exceeded the limit — I cannot enter into a discussion of the plots 
of other dramas, but the examples already adduced suffice, in my 
opirnon, to show how the Sanskrit dramatists reckoned time in a 
^ ou e manner — a trick to make a short story make an effective 
impression on the aud^nce. «It is as though the hour hand pointed 

rrn n mintue hand tells Dramatic Time. 

iile the former has travelled from one figure to another the latter 
has travelled the whole twelve. We know that but an hour passed 
and yet we have lived through the whole twelve. ” The short time 
maintains the tension of the sentiment while the long time is useful 
for other general needs. This fact alone, if nothing else, proves 
beyond doubt that the Sanskrit poets wrote their plays to be heard 
and not to be read. When represented on the stage, no notice is 
a ven of this duality and no inconsistency is felt; but when read 
from leaves, it may be detected in almost every scene. 





SANSKRIT LYRICS OF BENGALI VAISKTAVISM-by 
SuKUMAR Sen, ii. a.. Lecturer, Calcutta University 


Jayadeva is the last of the great Sanskrit poets of India ; he is 
also the first of the great Vernacular ( Vaisnava ) poets of Bengal. 
He did not^^erhaps write a single line in Bengali ; at least there is 
none that we know of. But his unique and unparalleled Gitagovinda 
is undoubtedly vernacular in at least form, metre and execution, 
and it has given inspiration to hundreds of mediaeval Bengali poets, 
some of whom were really very good poets. So with Jayadeva 
must begin the history of Bengali Vaispava literature. It should not 
be supposed that the influence of the Gitagovinda was brought in 
only by the high appreciations of Caitanyadeva, which no doubt 
did much for its subsequent celebrity, especially among the masses 
with little or no education. Even before the days of Caitanyadeva 
Jayadeva had greatly influenced the poets of Mithila and Bengal, 
who chose to write upon the Radha-Kirspa theme. In the §ri- 
Krsna kirttana which is very possibly the genuine work of Cap4i~ 
dasa ( 15 th century ) there are two poems which are literal transla- 
tions of two songs in the Gitagovinda. 

Almost all of the Vaisnava poets who are indebted to Ja 5 ^deva 
in some form or other, wrote in Bengali only. Only a few wrote 
Sanskrit songs in his imitation. All these latter poets are either 
immediate or remote followers of Caitanyadeva. Lyric poems of 
these writers are by no means without merit of their own ; so it will 
not be uninteresting to introduce these little-known ( sometimes 
almost unknown ) poets to general public, which I propose to do 
in this paper, 

Raya Ramananda 

Ramananda-Raya was the Political officer or Local Governor at 
Vidyanagara of Prataparudfa the last of the Gajapad Kings of Orissa. 
When Caiunyadeva was on pilgrimage in peninsular India he 
met Ramanan^ at Vidyanagara, and was stmck with the latter’s 
53 I I*atb.ak Com Tol, | ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ t 
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scholarship and personality. This meeting with the master decided 
his future career. Ramananda forthwith resigned his service and 
came to live at Puri by the side of the master. 


Ramananda wrote a Sanskrit drama, entitled Jagannatha- 
vallabha-nataka which was highly appreciated by Caitanyadeva, 
This drama in five acts deals with the amours of Radha and Krsnaj 
and it contains twenty one Sanskrit songs written in close imitation 
of the songs in the Gitagovinda. In these songs though we miss 
the earlier poet’s mellifluousness and picturesqueness, we certainly 
come in with sincerity and better taste. 


1 

[ iodt-varS^t-rageva ] 

vidaUta-sarasija-dala-caya-sayane 1 
vari(a-sa]cala-saJchl-jana-nayane 11 
valati mano mania satmra-racane l 
puraya kamam imam iaiivadane i) 
abkinava-viaa-kiaa^uya-caya-valcye I 
misilayajarTasa—paTisevita—tiilaye It dhTwocam 11 
sukhayaiu rudra-gajadkipa-ciitam 1 
rdmananda-raya-kam-bhaytiam II [ Act ii ] 

Radha says to one' of her friends : 

O (my friend) Sasivadana, my heart is yearning for a speedy 
making up of a bed of full-blown lotuses. But let no eyes of my 
(other) friends fall upon it. The place should be decorated with fresh 
lotus petals, and a soft southern breeze should blow in there, Po 
please fulfil this desire of- mine.” May (this) utterance of the 
poet Ramananda-Raya delight the heart of the Gajapati king 
(Pratapa-) rudra. ^ 


I now cite here two songs as specimens. 


M 
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sakalain etad mtam t 

kirn ca gum-pancasara-cailccda^* mama jivitam II dhrumm n 
mattn-pika-dntia-rujam uUamadhikaraih mnam i 
mfigamhham ahgam api tunga-bhaya-bhajanam ll 
Tudranrpam aiu vidadhdtu mkha-sanMam i 
lama-pada-dhama-lmvl-^aya-kTtam ujjvdam IllAot iii ]. 


Radha says to her friend : 


With the sweet humming of bees the arbour has taken a 
dreadful aspect and it has been polluted by the perfumes carried in 
by the soft breeze. Everything is said, { when I say that ) my life 
is jeopardized by the cruel shafts of the god of love. The woodland, 
vocal with the voice of enamoured cuckoos, is sickening. Even (my) 
limbs ( which are sorrowing for ) the delight of touching ( my 
lover ) are a source of great terror. ” May this brilliant ( song ) of 
the poet Raya, whose epithet is Rama, give pleasure to the king 
( Pratapa- ) rudra, 

Rttpa Gosvamin 


Rtipa Gosvamin, as well as his elder brother Sanatana Gosvamin, 
was a minister of state to Husain Shah the Pathan king of Bengal. 
They met Caitanyadeva when he went to the outskirts of Gaur, and 
later on became Vaisnava samny&sins. Caitanyadeva bade them to 
live at Vrndavana and preach their faith there. Both these brothers 
were great Sanskrit scholars, and at Vrndavana they produced 
volumes after volumes of authoritative works on Caitanya Vaispa- 
vism. Rupa’s literary output was far greater than that of his 
brother. Among others Rtipa wrote two Sanskrit dramas of no 
mean merit — the Lalitamadhava and the Vidagdhamadhava. Besides 
many lyrical pieces and stavas he composed a number of Sanskrit 
songs after the manner of Jayadeva. These he incorporated in his 
GMvali. These are also to be found in the Padakalpatafu ('the 
biggest anthology of Bengali Vaisnava lyrics) and similar works, y* ■ 



These songs' are by' far the . ■b^t whole k>t of , such 

■ songs as were composed is-, imitation oft is great 
variety of metres, some .of whdch hay#- bc?|i dey^ly adopted 

: 7 -- — — r — 

* should 1)6 read as caScafS. ■ 
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from vernacular literature. Diction is admirable, and there is alwavs 
the unmistakable stamp of a talented poet. Rupa however does not 
employ his own name in the colophon; he has always used the 
name of his elder brother Sanatana (in double entendre ) to show 
his deep respect to the latter. This has led to a very common 
mistake : many people believe that these songs belonged to Sana- 
■V lam Gosvimia. ■ , . . , , ,, 

The following songs are quoted as typical ones. 

1 

^^(^dhzgatakasmika-^gnda'-kamnam 

^'^*pit(^'^7naMfmusadhi-nikuTambam \ 
(ivirata-rudita-vilohifa-iocanam 

dnuiocah turn cikhila^kutumbam II 
deva hare bham karu^^asdll 
m tarn nmia-katdk^-sarahata— 

hdayajzmfukrsatanurdllndhrummn 
hrdi valad-amrala-Ba^jvara-patall— 

^pk^ft^^d-^ujjvcdu'^mQuktikQrsamtiddya \ 

iyam 

avastdaii sathpraii mrupdyd n 

d^^tku'^janahhaya'-sairarmahavTaia — 

dtk^ta bkavafo mddhava bald i 
katham arhati tdM hanta eandtana— 

visama-daidm gumt)fnda-viidid li 

^ “'l “ terribly 

w himt' comes ,o Krsm and dma apeab 

kin« LvT“® rictneas her entire 

of no Tl “ “«"«t!ona. ( But they am 

£ul • let b.r?- a "/ ‘to” mourning her ; O Lord Hari 1 Be piti- 

y has been wounded at heart with the keen shafts of your eyes 

her body lying a.1, on LtS 



kurvati laid ujjva^%kcMd^l(xni \ 

JaimnirjiiJfn^r iU jaipc^ ; ; r!T 


/ 


who has taken upon himself the great sacrificial vow of protection 
to the whole cowherd settlement ; how can she then deserve such 
eternally merciless treatment from you,— she who is endowed with 
all the virtues ? ( Or how can she deserve such a pitiful state as 

that of Sanataiia [ because he is separated from Lord Krsna ] ) ? . ” 

Each line of this song is composed of four feet of 8 mor« each— 

amdhigatdkas- l smikagadakararia- l 
marpitamantrau - » ^dkimkurambam I 
avirataraditavi- \ lohitalocam- J 
manusocali td~ i makhilakutumbam l| etc. 


ivam kiica-valgita-mauktika-mdW, I 
smitasandrikria-iasi-kara-j^la [\ 
harim ahhisara sundari sita-vesU l 
rdka-rajanir ajani gurur esa II dhruvam II 
parihita-mahisa-dadhi-rud-eicayd I 
mpur-arpUa-ghana-candam-nkaya II 
kaayarkaramhita-kairava-lidsd l 
kalita-sandtana-saAga-vilasa II 

Radha is eager to meet Krstia, and she has now put on proper 
dress. So a friend urges her to meet her lover and mentions that her 
spotlessly white dress is very suitable for an adventure in a moonlit 
night. 

'' The necklace of pearls is bouncing upon your breasts ; your 
smiles are condensing the moonlight. O pretty one ! you are dress- 
ed in white, you go and meet Krsna ; this fullmoon night is now 
your guide. You are clothed in a garment which is as white as 
curd of buffalo milk : your body is painted with thick sandal paste. 
While lilies at your ear are smiling : you have fully anticipated the 
desires of the Eternal One (i. e., Krsna j or, you are glad to be 

attended by Sanatana ). ” > ' \ 

■ ‘t;- . ^ 
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madkava ghora-viyoga-iamasi npapata radha i 
vidhura-maliruz-muriftr adiiika-samadhirtidfia-mdha U 

dhruvam li 

ntla-mlina-mdlyam aJmha vikm pvlaka-vtia \ 

garu4a garutfa garu^etyabhircuii pararna-bMm It 

lambMta-mrgaimhim agura-kardmmm anu dina \ 
dhyayati sUikaytham api sandtamm anu lind U 


This song describes Radha’s extreme lovesickness when 
had left Vrndavana for good. 


Krsna 





^P^Q^i<^na--ghQit^--gkmr)^a-gf?matara I 
^ncha-kkadta-Imncita-I^^^^ 
jdyci jay CL vcill(x%(i'^TUjci"*JiuMUTci I 
radha-vaksasi hari-mani-hara W dhruvam U 
'^^dhU-dkrii--hara'--muTaB-tara \ 
'^^V^^CL^cala’^krta'-madana'^vikdra U 

^(xsa-^ranjifa’^WkW^parivara I 
^ita-sandianct^ctita-vihara II 
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. All victory be to you, the prince of the cowherds and the 
emerald necklace on Radha’s breast. Your body is decorated with 
scented yellow' dust and camphor : your crisp locks are done up with 
peacock’s feather. The notes of your flute destroy Radha’s self- 
restraint : with the corners of your eyes you intoxiate ( her ) with 
love. You have enslaved Radha’s followers with your loving treat- 
ments : you always sport in the heart of Sanatana. ” 


yadapi samddhisu vidhir api pasyati 
m tarn nakhdgra-maridm I 
idam icchami niiamya taiMcyula 

tad api krpadbhuta-vidm U 
dem bhawata^h vand6 1 
man~manasa-madhukaram arpay nija- 

pada-pankaja-makarande dhruvam II 
bhaktir udancati yady api mddham 
na tvayi mama tUamdtrl I 
parameivaraM tad api iavddhika- 

durghaprghatjMa-vuihatrt 11 
ayam avilolatayadya sanUtana 

kalUddbhufa-rasa-bhdram I 
nivasaiu nityam ihdmrla-mndini 

vindan madhurima-sdram i| 

This lyric is a prayer to Sri Krsna : 

“ Even though Brahman is not favoured with the sight of a ray 
of your toe-nails, even in his supreme contemplations, yet I aspire 
to covet for this, O Acyuta, only after hearing of your astounding, 
infinite mercifulness. Lord, I bow to you. Be merciful eoCHIgh to 
let my mind, the bee, to suck the honey jn the jOl.J’Wr flSt* 
b Madhava ! though not a jot of W "W. 9^*" 

yet I know that your Godhead cap O E^ro^ 

One 1 may this rny mind now be etern^l}^' pi 

vour feet which defies ambrosia, ehiopng tJie essence pf trans- 
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, Each hae of tlais song is composed of four feet containing 8 
8 and 4 mora; respectively. ° ’ 


liplilli 


Govindadasa 

Govindadasa, one of the greatest of the mediaeval poets of 
Bengal, was born in the third decade of the sixteenth century He 
was at first a |akta, but in 1577 A. D. he was converted to 
Vatsnawsm by Srinivasa-Acarya. Jiva-Gosvamin conferred on him 
the title of the king of poets ’as an appreciation of his 

high poetic genius * The extant Bengali lyrics of Govindadasa 
number about five hundred. The following is the only Sanskrit 
lyric of this poet that is found in the Vaisnava anthologies. 

dhmja-mjrMJmia-pankaja-kaliiam \ 
^<^j<^’vamta~kucarkunkuma-laUtam It 
vande girivara-dhara-pada-kat.ialam \ 
faimala-kara-kamalaflcitam amedam It 

'fii(^fiJula-via^i^nupura--Ta7naisdyatn I 
^^f^P^tld'Jculd-TQ’fnaifit-kciytaniyQiii \\ 
ati-lohitam ati-rohita-bhasam I 
^ i^dhu-madhupikriorgovindadamm It 

One who lifted up the 
1 ( Govardhana ), the feet which are bedecked with the ( auspici- 
ous signs of the ) banner, the thunderbolt, the elephant’s bolt and 
the lotu?, the feet that are smeared with the scented dust on the 
breasts of the girls of Vraja, the feet which are fondled by the 
hands of Kamala, the feet which are beautified with jingling iewell- 
e anklets, the feet which are desired by damsels of immaculate 
chastity the feet which are very red and which emit a very ruddy 

glow, the feet which have turned Govindadasa into a bee on accoum 
of honey ( m them ). ” 

_ VisVanatha Cakravarttiu 
Visvanatha Cakravarttin who wrote his Bengali and Sanskrit 

Va^lkir^^" pen-name of Harivallabha, or Harivallabha-dasa, or 
Vallabha was born m Saka 1586 ( = 1664 A. D. ). He was a 

^nsknt Scholar and was the last of the great Bengali Vaismva 
jiilosophers. He was the author of more than a score of Sanskrit 







* The book in my ynsBeseiba ws? M »• S. 

'( = 1909 A. !>/), andliprpfesse»-t^l^f'|W*4.'M*l«iP’*,.-;.- 

M I Fatli^ Oom. ToL I i ^ i • 
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works of which the Sararthadarsini, a commentary on the Srimad- 
bhagavata is the most famous. Visvanatha lived at Vrndavana as 

a sanmyashu 

Viwaiiatlia compiled the earliest anthology of Bengali Vaisnava 
lyrics. This work is known as the Ksa^adagitacintamani, and 
contains 314 songs in all. In it the poet has incorporated his own 
poems also. Of these poems only five are written in Sanskrit, The 
following is quoted as a specimen. 

‘ hari*bhuja- kaliia' madhu-mrdulanga \ 

fa i-amiila-mukha-saii’Vilasadramnga W 
rcidha lalita-vUma \ 
adhi-rati-iayanam ajani mrdu-hdsa W 
GhaJcrd iidaUcati dli^'tim alHajja I 
pretna-audha-jaladkhkrfa'majja II 
sarahhasa-valftorradacchada-pUm I 
srjma-salildplufa-mpur-apidham H 
lmnka‘^a-hihktrii-jhank^ 
parmaia-mtHia-madhuvrata-nikard II 
mrg27mda rasa-careifa-mhm ( f ) I 
kflddMfa^fatmita'cikuTa-mta-mdam { F ) M 
vallabka’-rasika-kaldrasa'Sdra I 
saphaWcria-nija-madhunmad>hdm « 

No translation of this song is attempted as some of its lines 
are corrupt. So also are his other poems. ^ , 

Radhamohana Thakiira 

Radhamohana-Tbakura was a descendant of the great Vaisnava 
preacher^ Srniivasa-Acaryya. Radhamohana was born in Saka 162^ 

( = 1698 A. D, ) and died in §aka 1700 ( = 1778 A. D, ). Radha- 
mohana was the guru of Maharaja Nandakumara. Radhamohana^ 
scholarship w^as known throughout the length and breadth of 
Radhamohana was also a poet of no mean 
poems number about a century.* R|dhaihphli& fatiiei:.# Aviip 

imitator of Go.vindadisa. ■ 

samudra^ contains four Sanskfif lyrics anihplo^y 
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The 


Mil 


* 


IS commented upon by Radhimohana himself in Sanskrit 
foliowing poem will serve as a specimen. ' ^ 

^<i^ukara~7\injiia-maiati-mawli{a~’ 

yut^Qti’-manofmra-veiam II 
sakhi Italaya gauram udciram I 
WWCll/fl - /| /CCZ 

gawila^marakj-^mdrmi II dhrumm ft 

>>^a<ih!i-madhura-smifa4obhita-tanuhhrlam 

<^fiy-pcttna'bh(hxi~vtld’^am i 
Wa-mva-inga-vijiiohiia-manasa- 
vikaihiia gadgada-bhasam 11 
P^^omakPhcana-kimcana naragava - 
kaTuv,d-viiarana~iilam i 
ksohhi a-durmad-rddhamohana- 
. . ‘‘^^muka-nimpania-mam ii 

O frien^r ' Caitanyadeva before his renunciation 

arf«:,;U& I ‘■'e'-”*'' O-- His“ * 

round them and they drf ■ !>“* are hoveriiij 

arod the pronl” d oft:(t 

cendental gracefulness and rhai-rr, j of trans- 

made people athirst. His heart is fuH nf 

tions and sn h 1= r. r i , ever-fresh attrac- 

He is habitually mLifuTtowar^s ""“c passionate speech, 

towardstherichffi, ! well a5 

heart of ) the sinner RadSSnaT' 

yet it canLt bTSlkrthattanS-''fl^ in Sanskrit, 

always very great In IntPi- 1 -‘ ■ ^heir writing was 

i;k- Sanskrit.- This subiect m ii U ^^o be written incorrupt 

^^««ed in a future paper. 

P^ifanyadeva .iii !ijTTi;o7V7~^ — 5 . 

‘ ''K- '• ' '-"fetefei'tonii.; S®“®ral!y kuowa as Gaufa oe 




TAMIL RHETORIC AND SANSKRIT LOVE-POETRY— by 
R. Vasudeva Sakma, m. a., b. l., Professor of Sanskrit, National 
College, Trichiiiopoly, iiieniber, Board of Studies in Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Madras, and member, Comite Consultatif de Juris- 
prudence Indienne, Pondicherry. 

After a scientific and dispassionate survey of the histories and 
civilizations of mankind extending from China to Peru, Mr. H. G. 
Wells comes to the solemn conclusion, that man's being is essential- 
ly moulded by his environments and that man everywhere is what 
he is because of his surroundings. That nature which surrounds 
one's habitat exerts on him a mysterious influence, which man is 
powerless to resist and that his whole life, his loves and his wars, 
his character, genius and temperament are subtly but surely 
modified by that all powerful, kind and generous Mother of 
nations seems to be his opinion. Astrology is based on the primary 
belief, which is as old as thinking humanity itself — and this good 
old faith is confirmed today by science— that there is a definite 
influence exerted by one sphere on another as among the celestial 
bodies coursing along in high heavens and that their movements, their 
proximity and distance, affect profoundly the lives of men on earth. 
Similiarly do the theorists in physical Geography affirm that a 
man's life, his occupations and ideals, are guided and shaped by the 
physical features of the country. Indeed geographical and topo- 
graphical characteristics have their own effect in determining the 
character of a race or a township and the love-manners and the 
extra-amorous activities of a given society form no exception 
to this rule. 

Vatsyayana, the great writer on Erotics, who is so reverently 
quoted by such a great authority as Dr. Havelock Ellis, seems in i 
measure to have realized this principle when in his K&masUtrU^ he 
describes the characteristics of women of various countries, ' prefacing 
his account with the aphorism, . N ’A' 

deiasMmydcca yo^ita upacaret " ( IL 5. 20. ) ; ; 
though he without stooping to consider the reasons therefor^ 
contented himself with merely recording Jiis. ohsemtions. Kllida$%; 



W«u I. praisea Dy ttumboldt as being » a masterly descriher of tlie 
influence which Nature exercises upon the mind of lovers ” and 
who, having been a close student of Vatsyayana’s Kcmiasutra, could 
not resist the temptation of making all his characters conform to 

tbs truth ; for, is not a genius a blind seer of eternal verities ? The 
Sansknt Rhetoricians did not analyse their love from this stand- 
point but left their iiddipam vibhftva sulEcicntlv vague and wide 
leaving room for the development of such a study. But the credit 
of having really discovered the reality of this influence which 
Nature in the shape of the physical features of a country exerts on 
the loveaaionsofa human being, belongs to the Tamils whose 
ancient grammatical work, the Tolk&ppktn, written by a Brahman 
age named Trvadhnmgni a disciple of the celebrated Agastya, deals 

on ? 'T Pornladhikarmn or the chapter 

on ^jectives deals with Rhetoric. It consists of nine sections trearin- 

“=‘“-™ronslife, romantlTv? 
^ of songMnvotaiiary sates, figures of speech, pros^y and 

OKepting sections relating to prosody 

wve manners of the lamils. I have been engaged for the nast 
be wonderful book which might 

r" Grit- 

t^arr-Si ^llffT f 

unmoriwp/l 1 _ P ’ll in explaining away the various seemingly 

so conventions in Sanskrit. Indeed 

re,^ I f postulates that I have been tempted to 

wirksttdtli?’ “ of universal application aid tliat 

wortd-s Io,;-^e^get«^. “f 

““BM of the Tamilkn theory 
■'ll, “0™®^ type of marriage. 
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amongst ihe ancient Tamils was courtship and marriage, corres- 
ponding to the Gmdharva of the Sanskritic classification. This 
again, was analysed and dealt with in detail under five heads and 
came therefore to be called the Aiiitiiiai or the fivefold love. The 
other seven kinds of the Aryan marriage were also known and 
practised, the Brahma, Arm, Daiva, and the Prajapatya by the 
Brahmans and the Asura, Rakmsa and the Paisaca by the lowly. 
These were called the Perunthiai, the superior or the supranormal 
love and the KaihMai, the inferior or the infra-normal love. This 
is borne out by the very first aphorism of the section relating to 
general principle of love in Poruladhikaram which runs, 

“ Kaikkilai mntals^p-perunthfai-y-iruv&y 
Murppata-k-kthnta-v-elutii.iai-y~enpa. ” 

( Tol. Porul. L 1 . ) 

{ Translation ) 

“ Kaikkilai as first and PeruntiRai last 
Primarily are reckoned seven tinais, they say. 

The five varieties of normal love are, wooing, parting, pining, 
married love and sulking. The sixteenth aphorism in the section 
affirms this. 

“ Puiiartal pirital initial irangal 
Utal avafri (n) nimittam enrivai 
Tenmkalai-t-tiiiaik-k-aripporuk/’ 

( Tol. Porul. 1. i6 . ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Union, parting, patient stay, wiling 
And sulking and tibieir incidents — these 
When analysed, are appropriate actions, ” 

Of these, union refers to the stage of actual courtship or seaet 
or stealthy and illicit union through mutual consem of parties. 
Parting occurs, when the lover is forced to tear himself away from 
the embraces of his ladylove. Patient s^y to chaste domestic 
love of the wedded pair. Wailing is the the ladylove at 

the callous desertion <oi her mate. Suhting tetokmis the occasional 
love-quarrels, occurriiig betyecn^the njan ^nti his wife, begotten of 
that jealousy in love, whlei jh? of infidelity on 
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the part oi the husband, being based esseiuiaily on the desire for 
the complete possession of liis iove. 

_Ol these five varieties of love, omitting parting which is 
assigned^ the dreary dread waste called P.kri correjondini to 

assiped to definiL''gcogn;hkan^ 

Avarml 

Niiijizwj ainihjai nntjivmja-t^Iiya^p 

{Translation) ( Tol. Porul. I. 2. ) 

“ Of them, 


....m 



i tie middle five tinais, the middlemost one excepted 
Of the roaring ocean-clad earth, form sundered nature.” ' 

iie fivetoid love, the middlemost one is parting, being the 
suspension, occurring between wooing or pinincr and mar- 
»»lk.ng, ,0 which .he Palci is sssig “j, ^The o.h« tar 

Ot land being into mountains, forests, plains and the 
This again is brought out by the subsection, 

“ meya Katurat-y-ulakamum 
Ceyon meya ‘fnaivarai-y-ulahammn 
Ventan meya timpunal-uhhamum 
^^runan meya prumaval-ulakamum 

Mulla% kurinci niarutani mvtalmn 
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These two aphorisms along with the sixteenth quoted supra, 
prescribe the proper love-actions that pertain to, being in fact dictated 
by, particular geographical features of the four-featured earth. They 
postulate homely love and the chaste patient stay for the region of 
forests which they call rmiUai or jasmine, secret mating for the 
mountainland of Rnrinji, love-quarrels and bickerings for the well- 
watered plains called Manitam and moaning by the deserted lady- 
love for neytal littoral land. The Tamil seer recognises that each of 
these regions does exert a certain subtle influence which tends to 
modify the love-modes obtaining in that clime. 

Let us here stop awhile and enquire how regional characteristics 
affect a man’s disposition. There is the forest-land first which dis- 
ports an immense pasturage designed by a kind and generous 
Providence, for the rearing of cattle, an avocation from which was 
evolved the race of shepherds. The patron deity of these woods 
was Visnu, the dark-hued Lord of Protection, who incarnated in 
their midst, was born a cowherd, protected his race from oppres- 
sion, performed miracles and was worshipped by them. Their attle 
after grazing the live long day in the rich forests, yielded potfuls of 
milk, which they converted into curds and butter and thus gained 
plenteous wealth. Thus this shepherd race was enabled to eke 
out an honest living by a very innocent calling, and their life 
knew not any harm to either man or beast. Is it any wonder then, 
that such a serene and peaceful life should profoundly affect their 
domestic lives also, raining on it peace, purity and innocence, three 
essential virtues comprehended under chastity ? The perfume 
breathed by such chaste and contented households travels far, and 
wins admiration all round, like the Jasmine blossoming in the 
unespied corners of the forest, which yet arrests the attention of the 
passer by through its mild fragrance and so begat for this region 
and its lovemode the appellation of Mullai or the Jasmine. 

Next comes the mountainland of v hich Kurinci is the most 
prominent flower. The region favours "not tillage, Nor could any 
cattle-breeding be attempted. Its richer Ife ififthe mountain-forests, 
their timber and their wild animals. Mast 1^ to kad a hardy life 
there, felling the trees, hunting the aftifnals and gathering honey, • 
subsisting On fruitSi honey;’; flesh ol animals hunted down and the | 
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straggling wild grains that grew there all untilled. This stern 
necessity which drove him to manual labour and hunting for his 
livelihood, rendered him fierce and bloodthirsty and so helped 
to breed a race of hunters and hiilsmen, the bare bleak rocks and the 
frowning crags around imparting some of their own ferocity to 
their innate martial spirit. And their God \vas Kumara the youthful 
lord of warring hosts, who chose his wife from among them and 
for their sake abode eternally on all mountainheighis. The love- 
action accordingly was secret love and stealthy mating, the illicitness 
of their loves being an accordant mode to the general state of 
lawlessness all around. 


Next in order come the fertile plains with their prosperous 



cities. Indra, the God of showers, w’ho was their patron deity, in 
his bounty, kept the rivers and tanks flooded and full and rich tract 
blossomed with plenteous grains. The agriculturists who inhabited 
these regions had simply to prepare the soil and turn the sluices on 
to them, and thus thrived this race, free from care and trouble, and 
they lived like gods on earth, cultivating the land and the fine arts 
alongside of each other. The muses came down from their heights 
and abode with them. They lived an aesthetic life with a continued 
round of feasts and festivals and adored Indra. The love-action 
appropriate to this clime was sulking on the part of the housewife, 
for in the wake of such a highflown civilisation, there came in 
concubinage and polygamy, those inevitable products of material 
prosperity and a maddeningly luxurious city-life. 

The last and the least prosperous of lands was the Neytal or the 
littoral land. The waste of sands along the seashore favoured not 
cultivation. Nor could you hunt or tend cattle. The only source 
of wealth for them was the sea and they pitted themselves, there- 
fore against its raging waves, braving the squalls and the monsters 
in the sea. The fisherman was thus faced with a precarious existence 
and daily did he march ahead of the breakers to return with his 
barge laden with fish, which his wife bartered away for their 
necessities. With all this misery staring in their face, it is not un- 
nsttural to surmise that the young men of their community, were 
'thesaseives ■ with wedded spouses and this aloi^ 

which entailed frequent 
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journcyings, gave rise to their frequent partings and desertions leav- 
ing the bctiaved maid to her unceasing moan, which is its prevalent 

love-mode. 


The above short account should help us to understand clearly 
how the geographical features of any countiy determine the chara- 
cter of its intabitants, their manners and modes of life. The truth 
that underlies this proposition was clearly felt by the Ancient Seer, 
when he posited land and time as the essentials as he calls them, 
for the love-modes, as in his aphorism, 

“ mntal-enap-palnvatu nilam-polut-irantin 
lyalp-ena nwlipa-o-iyalp-uvarntore. ” 

(ToL Porul. 1.4.) 

( Translation ) 

“ The essential is of both land and the time 
The inherent nature, say the discerning seers ” 

I would draw pertinent attention to the two expressions, 

“ essential ” and “ the discerning seers. ” . These denote that the 
nature of the land was the prime determinant or the prekriber .of 
these lovemodes and that it was only, those people who, had 
approached the topic with some amount of perseterence and dis: 
cernment that were enabled to discover these laws. 

Along with land, the time element or season and hour -was also 
taken up as an essential. That the changing seasons causing varia- 
tions in the weather and climate and so naturally alFeeting the 
temper and moods o£ man exposed torheirinclemenciesshoulddn 
turn influence the activities of men, should ' need no explanation. 
The following are the aphorisms prescribing the appropriate .season 
and hour. , , . ■ • rj*/; 

“ K&ru m&laiyu MuUai”- ■ . 

“ Kurinci ■ , , 

hutif ySmam enmanarpulap^fj” du-ya 'i; 

. ■ Pani-y-etir paruvaf^unt 'Hf^t^^l^” -na to"A 

. ..... Vathafai yfiiiyan pmtiMiif f. . ' tsrLw,' lo ot^isrrAl 

■ ^‘■Erp&tu j:!~\ .;'j:oT-'L:d;oj;rq?rir drilgnH 

.'.'••r -.„y, .y.neyt(^'0an myp^Ta^s^W>t nsdtvi mori 

■ V"- " ‘ ' ' i Tol. PoraL„h.ji-|)fh-) : 

■ 6S (PathafcCom. voi. i,' A;'- ''V, ';V;y - ‘ ; y' 
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( Translation } . ■ 

“ Early winter and dusk are for mullai ” 

“ Kurinci has 

^ Late winter and midnight, say the learned " 

«c ^he season of early snows, also accords, they say ” 

Daybreak and morning are for marutam ” 

T -if?- most fitting, should also follow ” 

rh<. ‘dismiss this part with but a brief explanation. The dusk is 
the hour of rest and cessation from toil for the shepherd who returns 
home at that hour with his flocks. Thereafter is his hour for b " 
and wmter IS the season which most excites amatory propensitbs 
imiharly, stealthy love seeks the hour of midnight for its ^ratifica 
t.o„.whe„ everybody UMd up aud i. ueeds" 

rendezvous. It is the morning hour whatever might be tim 
season, at which the gallant returns to his wife after a night’s sojourn 

.broad and .ho patient wife who had been keeping a lone , vM 

dunng the hvelong night is natmuHj provoked. Then does iniSn 
In the Neytai land, the fiahetman betakes himsS f Z 

that the above aphorism, 

Taiu “nl ““”■'•3' ^ 

and tteacoasi all ov« .hrworld“andT““ ■“ 

' r , world, and humanity is subiect to the 

^'Sne k TT'f'' '^"‘'if«»'>'here is any truth n 

SthM b “> ““ttade that physio- 

gnphical chatacterisncs should tend to determine the namrof 

'“i' ■ ok-eTrthe 

a“ hat 1 St ™ ““'“sal application 

ana that the worlds literature as a whole could be adiud^d and 

tts worth aseettained by an application of its principle ’ * 

Nor is my cbridnsion belied by what we studv fmm 
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“ The rain set in early to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake. 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 
And did its worst to vex the lake ; 

I listened with heart fit to break, 
When glided in Porphyria ; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm 


+ f + 

So, she was come through wind and rain 
Be sure, I looked up at her eyes 
Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
She worshipped me. ” 

The master peer with true insight, fixes up here winter, rain, 
and the hour of midnight for his Kunnei tryst. For the Neyial 
hour and the evening moan, we have a brilliant sketch in Ch. 
Kingsley’s “ The Three Fishers ” where he introduces the full 
pathetic burden, 

“ Men must work and women must weep 
Though the storms be sudden and waters deep 
And the harbour bar be moaning ” 
with an occasional twist in each of his three verses therein. The 
reason for this ceaseless wail is brought out in the burden of 
another of his verses in the same song, where he observes, 

“ Men must work and women must weep 
And there’s little to earn and many to, keep 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. ” 

Tennyson’s Mariana, who seated on the lonely moated grange 
wept out, 

“ My life is dreary 
He cometh not ” she said ; 

She said “ I am aweary, aweary 
I would that I were dead’’ 

would also be a good instance of the .Neytal love-mode. There are 
not many good instances of Mamtam ;.|lng|ish siqcfi , con- 

cubinage and polygamy are discQU|iteMh^% the EpgU^h, . fi^t 
if it be that Guenev^re’s passionate riatith'Sit. 
learning '*’■ ^ - ‘ 
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Elaine is such a chaste and loving maid and Guenevere is so 
much a sinner, that we are afraid to offer it for comparison. But the 
vehemence of a slighted wife who has cause for and is truly offended 
is affected there. Pastoral lovesong, partaking of the mullai chara- 
cter is a feature in the literature of all nations and the amorous 
shepherd tending his flocks in the dales and wooing Amarryllis in 
the shade is a familiar theme. 

But perhaps the most telling illustration ■would be the story in 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth or the Influence of Nature ” where the 
mountaineer youth from across the Atlantic, w'ooed the fair maid’s 
heart with tales of his hunt and hillside pleasures and after eloping 
with her, deserts her on the beachside, ■where pining after her depait- 
ed lover, she turns mad. I will let the poet himsif sing the tale. 

“ Sweet Ruth ! ’’ And could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be 
Our '"shed at night to rear 
Or run my own adopted bride 
A sylvan huntress at my side 
And drive the flying deer — 

“ Beloved Ruth ! ” — No more he said. 


The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear ~ 

She thought again — and did agree 
with him to sail across the sea 
And drive the flying deer. 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared. 

And ■went to the sea-shore ; 

But when they thither came, the youtlt 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

In this song Wordsworth has been far truer than he knew or 
guessed when he styled the piece, “ The Influence of Nature 
The, poet perhaps intended to say that the innate lawlessness of the 
Qiade Jnm‘ a^ixdon his ladylove on the strand. 

= i'^j AT •: '• - ■ - 
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But, I would venture to suggest here, and it should also be abundan- 
tly dear from my foregoing remarks, that it was not so much the 
blood as the characterstic of the land geographically determined, 
that was responsible for his desertion. For, is it not Neytal where 
he abandoned her and is not desertion on the ' part of the male 
and wailing on the part of the lady-love the essential love-action of 
that region ? 

But let me leave this substantiation hare, and address myself to 
my appointed theme. My endeavour hereafter would be to show 
how far the foregoing rules have been observed in the practice of the 
Sanskrit poets and by Kalidasa especially as being their foremost 
representative. 

It is the Dramatic literature in Sanskrit, that gives us a good idea 
of the loves and marriages of their heroes. In Sakuntalam we have 
the Kurihei and illicit union. The mountains and their wild 
animals, the elephant and the lion and tender-eyed gazelle figure 
conspicuously therein- The marriage effected is Gandharva and it 
is interesting to note that after all the repudiation and suffering, 
the reunion is effected only in the hermitages on the Himalayas- 
The same Kurinci love begins the tale of FikramorvaHya also, though 
towards the end the king returns to the city or the Marutam land 
and therefore is the play rounded off with a forma! marriage 
characteristic of the marutam region. 

Unbridled passion or excessive love on the the part of the male, 
whether the same finds its outlet in legitimate polygamy or illicit 
intercourse with courtezans and the consequent sulking on the 
part of the senior legitimate wife, is the characteristic of marutam 
region and we have this element brought out in the song of 
Hamsapadika in Sakuntalam somewhat va^ely, in the city life of 
Pururavas and the attitude of his Queen in Vihrmnorvaklya a little 
more prominently and in Mdlavik&gnimitra The monarch 

being in the mountain forests has recourse to Gandharva marriage 
or Kurinci love ; but when once he returns to. the city, the spell of 
the marutam is on him fully and he waits till tfe lady of his love 
is bestowed on him formally iii'’ according to 

rites being the only form permissible In 

" 'Graceless desertion' and consequent ladylove is a 
, thing unheard of in Kalidasa,' His ' 'Urate ehai^cters ate $o_ nob 
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and his heroines are so dowered with intelligence that they scarcely 
allow themselves to be betrayed into any false step. It is only in . 
^dhuntalam that a repudiation occurs^ but the hero is presented 
as a virtuous monarch labouring under a delusion and his character 
vindicated by the introduction of a curse in the play and the 
whole thing is but a ruse adopted by the monarch to assure the 
courtiers of his wife's virtue, in the original. 


But the muilai love of the chaste wife, patiently waiting, finds 
its best depiction in a narrative poem of his viz. the Mcghmlitla. Tlie 
Yaksini in Alaka drags along a dreary year of existence, parted 
from her mate, abandoning all her fineries and ornament, with but 
a single braid anxiously awaiting the expiration of the period of 
her lord’s curse. At the time of early winter, that preeminently 
muilai season, the Yaksa espies a cloud and then bethinking him- 
self of the sad neglected state of his well-beloved wife, beseeches 
the cloud to convey his message to his lady who is placed in a truly 
muilai surrounding. The flowers around her are in a state of eternal 



bloom, but her eyes delight not even in the cool-rayed moon. She 
is lost in anxious thoughts of her husband reflecting how soon he 
should be restored to her. And to her at the muilai hour of 
nightfall, the cloud is advised to deliver his message. Sings 
the Yaksa, 

“ SavyapAram ahani na tathu pidaycd viprayogah 
Satike ratraii gurnlarahwam nirvinoddm sakhim ia i 
Malsathdesaih sukhayitum alam pasyct sddhvlm nUiihe 
Tam unnidram avanUayanam saiidhavaiayanasthah U ” 

( Megha. 11. 27 ) 

( Translation ) 

“ Her who is busy with household cares, m.y separation will 
not so affect during day. 

But I fear me much, excessive grief would assail of nights 
your cheerless friend ! 

V So should you see the virtuous one at the hour of dusk, 
breathing my message of comfort 

^^^^^ .,;'_^ ’_^tanding^^igh her chamber-window in my mansion, as she 
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Wc have in the same poem a picture of Kurioci love in his des- 
cription of the unbridled passions of Vidisa’s gallants Vvdio take their 
fill of pleasure in the Nicais grottoes ( Megha IL 25 ), and a fine 
picture of Marutam jealousy in his iibhijmtna verse 

hkfiyasffilki liknmpi sayam etc, ( Megha IL 50, ) ■ 

Having adverted to his narrative poem^ I may perhaps draw 
the attention of my readers to a very interesting fact in Kmmra- 
samhhava. There, the great Lord Siva is depicted as a being engaged 
in austerities. But what place did he choose for his penance r He 
chose unluckily for his penance and luckily for the Gods, the 
Kurinci land of Himalayan groves, and being so stationed how 
could he resist the shafts oi love ? If he had chosen Pdhi^ possibly 
he could have been steady in his penance and unassailable to Cupid. 
But having chosen the mountain land deliberately, he could not 
escape the lure of the mountains and he was easily ensnared by 
Parvati, even when the shafts of Cupid were unavailing against him. 
Students of Kalidasa are sure to remember that it was on the 
Himalayan slopes that Lord Siva declared his love to Parvati 
crying out, 

Adyaprabhfiyavanatdngi tavdsmi ddsah 
Krltastapobhih— ( Kumar V. 86. ) 

( Translation ) 

Henceforth, O drooping-Iimbed one ! I am your sla%^e 
Purchased by your penance — 

though the riiarriage rites are performed later in the city of 
Ausadhipfastha according to marutam fashion. In fact Kalidasa 
shows such a wonderful insight into the workings of Nature and its 
influence on the mind of lovers, that every one of the directions 
given in the Tolkdppidtn are found fulfilled by him, and I feel, I can 
easily edit the text of his ^dhuntdlctm bringing every single sentence 
in it, within the purview of one or the other of the sections of this 
wohdferful rhetorical text. 

Leaving Kalidisa hefe, it tlnie vketur^d'to 
pTfiSmifient drattias in '' Sanskrit Literafifirlr. ' BliVaSfi&'ri, the ofifier 
great aster in'^SariskriLLiferatufe, has atifeniptfed but a single IB^e 
drama viz. Mdlailmddhava. There the scene is laid in the city or 
marutam land. .We have accokingly a marriage with appropriate 
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rites, though we do not have the sulking. In Mrcchakatjka and its 
double the Daridracamdatta also, we have the scene kid in the city- 
a maratam tract-where the gallant heroes lavish their wealth and 
afiection on a courtezan Vasantasena, though the wedded Brahmani 
at home, possibly in emulation of the story of the great lady of 
chastity in the south, Kaiinaki, suffered uncomplainingly all the 
misdemeanours of her husband without rising to the full rage of a 
sulking wife. Har§a’s hag&mnda begins with a Kurihci love, though 
it ends with Jimatavahana’s deed of self-sacrifice on the bare bleak 
rocks becoming the region of arid Palai. His other plays Ratnavalt 
and PriyadarsiM form plays involving the love intrigues of amorous, 
polygamous monarchs and thus affording scope for the full play of 
jealousies and sulking characteristic of marutam, and in every one of 
these plays, it might be observed, that the heroine is finally bestowed 
on the hero in due form and that wedding proper, to the accompani- 
ment of solemn marriage rites, takes place- So is it also with 
Karptiratmnjarl and Svapna V&savadatta. In the latter of these we 
have regular wedding and the introduction of the courtezan Viracika 
in the dream-talk of Udayana. The Pratijnaymigandhar&yam gives 
some scope for the introduction of the Palai action of elopement or 
the abduction of Vasavadatta. 

Thus we are enabled to see . that Sanskrit Literature also in its 
essentials conforms to the canons of literary criticism laid down by 
the ancient Tamil grammarian. Whence came this strange coinci- 
dence ? The answer to me, at any rate, seems to be clear and 
simple. Any work of art, in whatever form expressed, whatever, 
might be its native clime and whatever its method, is bound to agree 
in its essentials, since there is the same common substratum of an 
aesthetic human agency behind it, and that all art is true, only in so 
far as it has a universal appeal j or confining ourselves to India 
alone, could it be that Tolkappiar, as Trnadhumagni is also called, 
founded his work on the l»sis of a culture which formed the 
ground-work for Sanskritic culture, also arguing thus for the essential 
unity of Indian culture ? But that is a question which has wider 
bearings, demanding a separate, treatment, and I shall , content myr 
, hpre, with leaving it, for iqy; readers to ponder. over. . . . 







she grieves when I aw d^tr^ed, 
5 sad when I am depieS^ed;’^h|«& 
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A FEW PARALLELISMS OF THOUGHT IN SANSKRIT 
and ENGLISH POETRY— by Lakshman Sauup, m. a.^, d. phil. 
(Oxon. ), Officier d’ AcadSmie ( France ), Head of the Sanskrit 
Department and University Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the. 
University of the Panjab, Lahore 


I have jotted down a few parallelisms of thought in Sanskrit and 
English poetry. These notes were taken at random. They are 
not the result of a deliberate and systematic smdy. I have however 
reasons to believe that a methodical and comparative study is sure 
to bring out better results. 

Shakespeare in his Sonnet XV hp the following lines 

When I perceive that men as plants increase 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 

These lines recall to one’s mind the following ^loka form the 
Kalhopmifod : — 

srp i L l. 6. 

Tn Sonnet No. XLIII, we read the following lines 
All days are nights to see till I see thee 
And nights bright days ...... 

^ "With these one may compare the Well knowti ^loka 
in ^ fiwf sinriS « 

In stanza No. 13 S 3 on p. 2.26 in Peterson’s edition of the 
Sitbhafitdvali, attributed to Bhasa, the poet has painted a picture of 
an ideal wife. The stanza is the following • 
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harsh with rage. She knows her time, relates charming tales, and 
is pleased when I praise her. She is one yet she is many; 
she is my wife, my best guide, my friend and my roost charm- 
ing maid, ” 

Wordsworth wrote a poem in honour of his wife. The poem 
is entitled She was a phaiitom of delight. I quote a few lines : — 

' A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command ’ 

The lines are almost a paraphrase of the fourth pada, with 
which may also be compared Pope’s lines of admiration of 
Bolingbroke t 

‘ Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend. ’ ‘ 

Even the words are identical. 

In the first' canto of the Kumrasamhhava, KaliA%SA has painted 
a brilliant picture of the Himalayas. In one of the stanza, he has 
described a high hill* It is so- lofty that there is always sunshine 
on its summit although clouds are always hovering nmimd its 
middle part. This fact is known to the divine saints who enjoy 
the sunshine whenever they get fed up with rain at the foot of the 
mountein. - However, ‘we are not immediately concerned witfa-the 
divine saints. It is the pkture of t high mountain with its waist 
surrounded by clouds and its summit always brighf with glorious 
sunshine, which we want to take into consideration, the stanza is 
the following ; — " ' - - - 

spptfir JI.H H 

n .painted a picture of a high hill in his 

Deserted Vtllage. It is almost identical with Kalidasa’s description I 
quote the following lines from the Deserted Village 

^ Though round its hmast the rolling clouds are spread 
; ; Eternal sunshine settles on its Ikad. - 



Bmm ! Paballilisms of thought 


Compare snisw® with ^ round its breast’, with 

‘ rolling clouds ’ and am a wa r fiff ipfrftr with the second line. 

Shakespeare in his Somct No. XX has the following lines : — 

‘ A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted ....... 

And for a woman wert thou first created. ’ 

These will readily recall to one’s mind similar lines from 
Kalidasa and other Sanskrit poets. 

In a remarkable stanza, Bhartrhari has described the supreme 
power of time. The stanza is the following : — 


<Tr^ fTW HT I 

Shakespeare has similarly extolled the greatness of time in the 
following Sonnets. 


Sonnet LX 

And Time that give doth now his gift confound, 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth. 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : 


And tidthisg ’^ihSt T'ithe’s scythe cati mdke defence 

In a beautiM pOefiS/ M)%-aing has expfesiKd tie idea that 
the happiness df a dep^tfi^ Ott lfe#]^i5i‘ atid not merely on 
his associaticfti ^ilh the ^€!at.".^Ii6’ hi®' - Simile, i. e. the 
volume of ’^scter ^oaceni lgr a fotfhtiitt depej^ -i;® the aze of the 
tube and not on tihe depth of if is^ connected. 

This fiasds mosssdbw in ih® folios^!te Bases’ fecaa ‘iCIecm V ^ 
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They praise a fountain in my garden here 
Wherein a Naiad sends the water-bow 
Thin from her tube, she smiles to see it rise. 

What if I told her, it is just a thread 
From that great river which the hills shut up, 

And mock her with my leave to take the same ? 

The artificer has given her one small tube 
Past power to widen or exchange. What boots 
To know she might spout oceans if she could ? 

She cannot lift beyond her first thin thread : 

And so a man can use but a man’s joy 
While he sees God’s. 

A similar idea is expressed in the form of anyoUi by Bhartrhari 
in the following pdJfl : — ' 


Shakespeare has divided human life in sevei 
lines are taken from Js You Like It : 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. - At first the infant 
Mewling and puking in .the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And-shmmg morning face, creeping like snail . 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lovef, ' 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard,’ 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel 

Seeking the bubble reputation - ’ ' 

i 'to'' 





Bhartrhari’s five stages find their correspondence in the seven of 
Shakespeare. The Bah stage corresponds to ‘ the whining school- 
boy ’ etc. Yuva katna-rmkah corresponds to ‘ the _ lover sighing 
like furnace’... FV/toV jbtmth corresponds to the ‘soldier.... seeking 
the bubble reputation ’ and rich^, . and S<^pil^m^bhavah to the 
‘ justice in fair round belly with good capon lin’d ’ . Jara-jirmir 
afigair corresponds to ‘ the lean and slipper’d pantaloon...for his 
shrunk shank ’ 

It may be remarked en passant that Bhartrhari’s description has a 
greater universality. Every one more or less passes in life through 
vicissitudes of good and bad circumstances, of wealth and 
poverty. Every one need not necessarily be a ‘soldier’ and a ‘justice’. 
But there is a remarkable similarity in the description. 

Of all the Sanskrit poets, Bhavabhfiti will probably be described 
as a poet of ronaaJitic loyp». His ideal of love is eternal, unchangable. 
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. . In fair round belly with good capon. lin’d, . . 

Wiih eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth ^e shifts, 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With speaacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

'• • Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, ■ ■ 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything, ' 

As You Like It ; Act ii Scene'y; 11 . 139 to 166 

Bhartrhari has also divided human life in five different stages. 

The stanza is the following ; 
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and indescribable sofncthifig* This ideal finds expressiofi in the 
following stanza in the Uttararsnuhearitam Act. I. 


With this may be compared the following Sonnet of 
Shakespeare:— 

Sotiae* CXVI 



Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to t&tufve. 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempeus and is sever shaken^ 

It is the Star to every vmifeuig feark. 

Whose worth’s unknowS, ihhor^ his hc^ht be ndten. 
Love’s not Tlme^ fool, thoiigh rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s coa^)ass come; 

Love alters not with his brief bom’s and weoks, 

BtK bears* it out evert to the edge ©f doofia. 

The S&fm is al»irt a fsaipbrase of the sM^a of Bhavabhfiti, 








THE SIX GUNAS IN THE KAUTILIYA-By Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, m. a k. l., pH. d., Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta. • 


The later portion of the KantiUya contains a treatment of the 
steps to be taken by the ruler of a State pursuant to his relations 
with the neighbouring States. For convenience of treatment, the 
neighbouring States together with the said ruler, with reference to 
whom the consideration of a particular situation is made, were con- 
fined to tw'elve. These twelve rulers constituted a man4ala ( circle 
of States ) and the aforesaid ruler was called the vijigisu (lit. bent on 
conquest ) who, to avoid misunderstanding, may be called the cen- 
tral ruler and whose Sthte may be called the central State. In the 
present paper, I propose to deal w’ith the six ‘ courses of actions ’ 
( fa4gu}ji^^ ) and their various combinations which a ruler should 
adopt in particular circumstances. The six ‘courses of action’ 
are : ( i ) Sarhdhi, ( ii ) Vigraha, ( iii ) Yana, (iv) Asana, (v) 
Samsraya, and (vi) Dvaidhibhava. 

Sarhdhi is a treaty of peace made by the belligerent parties to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. It may also be a form of 
compact or alliance between two or more rulers 
Satiidhi xo carry out works in which they have a common 
interest. ’ 

The term ‘ vigraha ’ has two senses : (i) The mere declaration 
of war without the actual waging of war for the time being. This 
meaning becomes patent in the comhinatim of the 
Vigraha ‘ courses of action ’ called vigrhyasana, i. e. resort- 
ing to asana ( outwardly calm attitude towards 
the enemy ) after the declaration of hostility, ( 2 ) According to the 
second sense, vigraha is the actual waging of war. In coming to a 
decision as to which ‘ course of action ’ is to he ^opted, this latter 
signification is kept in view, ■ ' 
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Asaiia consists in the assumption of an ouiwardly calm and 
inactive attitude towards the eneni}' after the formal declaration of 
hostility. The object with which this course is 
Asana adopted is three-fold, viz. ( a ) the enhancement 

of one’s own strength by various means during the time this line of 
action lasts, ( b ) the reduction of the strength of the enemy by 
intercepting supplies from outside, alienating, if possible, the allies of 
the enemy and such other measures, and (c) ignoring for the time be- 
ing the actions of the enemy probably with a view to have a suitable 
opportunity to strike a blow. '■ That asana is a course of action 
after the declaration of war and not merely an inactive anticipation 
of the opening of hostilities by the enemy is clear from the 
K&mandakiya ( XI, 33), which explains that asana is a form of 
vigraha ( war ) like yana ( march to meet the enemy ) [ t-anasane 
vigrahasya rupam ]. 

Yana is marching to face the enemy while saiiisraya is consign- 
ing onself to the protection of a power or powers competent to 
help him in his difficulty in the face of tlie enemy. Its essence, 
according to Kautilya, is par&rpaija. The protection afforded to 
, , , , the sovereign brings to the protector some 

•adiiraya ( resigna- material gam sooner or later as his remuneration 
tlon *of '^a^powerfai compensation for the loss and risk under- 
state ) taken by him. The amount of this gain used no 

doubt to be large, because in a comparison between saihsraya and 
the next ‘ course of action ’ called dvaidhibhSva, the latter is 
preferred by Kautilya, as it leaves freedom of action in a large 
measure, and conduces to one’s own interest, while the former 
does not, Samsraya attains its most unfavourable form in the 
circumstances in which the weak adversary has to sue for the same 
from the enemy himself. Two cases are distinguished within this 
form, one more distressful than the other ; When the protection of a 
neighbouring sovereign as strong as the enemy is not forthcoming, 
the one attacked by the enemy has no other alternative than to 
appease the latter by offering him presents of treasme, army, or 

1. The weak king is advised to carry on the negotiation with the power- 
dyesreary Irohi A dfstanoei' ns it is extremely dangOiroas for the 
or ftp have a pessDniaMirtekffcew with the latter in suoha sitnation, 
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1. I have oalied him aelf-sobmitter ( da^^opanata ) and the sponger 
sovereign ‘ dominator ’ ( dapijofan^yin ); The obligations of both and 
the means of deliverance of the former have been detailed in the J- 
pt. I, pp. 61-68. , i 

8. It is not clear whether this saipiraya is extended to the sovereign in 
di^cnlty in exchange for some material -consideration, InKapSla 
treaty, which is a form of hina-saihdhi 1. e. treaty of peace ( vide t. 8., 
p. 47 ), a very large indemnity is, Pajd„ba* haj^ya may stand on a 
<iuite difleient footing from ftis forp .‘of tnmty .|f feaee._ ' ‘ ' 

3. For the details about sapiraya given above, see 4 K } FlI. 

oh.l , : , 

4 £.,VI3, ch.I,pp.Z63, 266;oh.8,p.3?0, . , 

5. Jtjim<»«.<xi,8»-a6. ' j.:.-;. ,-■■■ ‘ 


land caictiiated as suftic'ent lo meet with his approval ; Inn when 
even this fails to bring about the cessation of hostility, a complete 
surrender of him and his kingdom has to be made. * 

Wdien a sovereign happens to be attacked by two powerful 
sovereigns, he is gdvised to have recourse to samsraj’a with the 
nearer (.me, or tu have kajiala-samsi-aya with both, telling each of 
them that unless he is .shown mercy, he will be ruined by the other.’ 
In the case of failure to protect liimseif and his own by these two 
mean^, he can approach the ruler of the Medium, the Super State, 
or any other kingdom within the maiidala for sanisraya. Besides 
this ‘ course of action ’ there are other alternatives open to him, 
but as we are now concerned only with saqisraya, these means of 
deliverance have been left out of consideration.^ 

The meaning of dvaidhibhava can be gathered from two or three 
passages in the KaiitiliyaJ It is composed of the elements of both 
samdhi and vigraha, and consists in the con- 
Dvaidbibhava linuance of one’s own undertakings through 
( dual courses of saiiidhi with one party, and the destruction of 
action ) the same of the other party by carrying on vigraha 
with him. The pursuit of this line of action 
should, of course, be based on a consideration of the circumstances 
then prevailing with a probability of the ultimate success or the 
comparative gain of the sovereign taking to dvaidhibhava. In the 
Kamandaklya,> dvaidhibhava has been represented as a kind of double- 
dealing. When the clanger of invasion is apprehended by a sovereign 
from two powerful States, the former may adopt dvaidhibhava by 
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The passages relating to dvaidhibhava in Mann’s Law Code are 
Mokas 167 and 173 of the VII Book. They state that when the 
enemy is stronger than the king attacked, the latter remains behind 
with a portion of his army and sends the remaining portion to face 
the enemy. The Agni-Puratm'^ advises ‘ balardhena prayanaip, ’ i. e, 
invasion with half the army. 


1. Com. on KUman^ XI, 33. 

3. VII, oh. 2, 2671 Pstsvastho vS balaathayor SsannabhaySt prati- 
^rvita. DurgSpalrayo vS dvaidbibhiltastisthet. Sariidhivigrahahatubhlt 
' oefteta. 

^ Ohm. , on the ^Sotob., XI, 88. 


outwardly resigning himself to the mercy of each of them but 
actually trying to do them harm by pitting the one against the other 
or by other means. Precautions are taken that each of the two 
powerful sovereigns remains ignorant of the lip-deep surrender of 
the king to the other. This form of dvaidhibhava is quite diiferent 
from the one of which I have spoken above as found in the 
Kautillya, Saihkararya, the commentator of llie KO-niandaklya,^ 
however states that Kautilya aiso speaks of the second form of 
dvaidhibhava. The passage- upon which he relies does not, however, 
clearly show that Kautilya means this form of dvaidhibhava, 
and not the first form. There is no mention of this form in the 
K&tmndakiya which Saiiikaraya explains as an intentional omission, 
because, implied in sathdhi and vigraha, it requires according to 
him no express mention.’ The explanation is not however 
satisfactory, because though all the ‘ courses of action ’ are ultimate- 
ly reducible to two viz., satiidhi and vigralia, yet ail the six are 
treated in detail in view of the changed circumstances in which each 
is adopted and the peculiarities attaching to each. Kamandaka in fact 
dwells on five of the ‘ courses of action ’ at length, and there is no 
reason why an exception should be made in the case of the sixth. 
To my mind, dvaidhibhava in its character as saihdhi with one 
enemy and vigraha with another lost its importance, and gained 
prominence in its second form as a clever stroke of diplomatic 
aaion. This, I think, accounts for Kaniandaka’s silence about the 
first form. 
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The essential of dvaidhibhava is that it should have in it the 
eleinents of sathdhi and vigiaha.’ The descriptions ot this course of 
action given above from Manu’s Code and the Agm-Pumija should 
be interpreted in the light of the said delinition of the same. Hence, 
the implications are that the king attacked sends a portion of his 
’ army to face the enemy and remains behind with the other portion 
of his army for guarding his rear and for watching the movements 
of the king with whom a saritdhi has been recently made. The two 
requisites of dvaidhibhava, viz. samdlii and vigraha, may be found in 
this course of action if the passages be interpreted in the light of the 
^ definition as given by Kaufilya and Mcdhatithi. 

2 he Comhimtions of the ‘ Courses of Action ’ 

The combinations of the ‘ courses of action ’ are four, viz. , 
vigrhj'asana, sarixdhayasaua, vigrhyayana, and samdhayayana. The 
meanings of the terms and the circumstances in which each of 
the courses is adopted, will now be dealt with- 

The literal meaning of the compound vigrhyasana is ‘ asana 
after vigraha ’, and that of samdhayasana is ‘ asana after sarndhi ’ . 
Asana may be resorted to after the declaration of war with a view 
to cut off the supplies of stores, etc. from outside and ause an 
economic strangulation with the besiegement of a garrison defend- 
ing itself by taking its position in a fortress. “ Kamandaka interprets 
samdhayasana as taking to asana after making a truce or armistice ; 
but as a truce or armistice cannot last long, while one of the 
objects of asana is to increase the power of one who adopts it by 
lapse of time, during which he can take various remedial measures 
for the augmentation of his own resources and reduction of those of 
the enemy, the meaning of truce or armistice does not represent 
asana in its most important form. This form, I think, consists in 
making samdhi { alliance ) with another power, and taking tO Ssana 
at the same time. While asana may augment his strength, in which 
lies its proper function, the alliance mentioned above will also serve 
the same purpose. On a scrutiny of ; thfcch'Chittstances d^In^ted 


Of. MedhStithi on Manu, YU, 160. 
Yld* Moqni. U, ilk. 14 
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in the Ktvitiliyd an those in which vigrhvasana and samdhayasana 
are to be followed, it is found that the former is meant for a king 
with comi'arativt'h- better resources than one who is to adopt the 
latter course of action, because in the former are combined not only 
a defensive but also an aggressive attitude to a king better 
circumstanced, tt hile in the latter is found c nly a defensive one. 
The analogy of the meaning of vigrhyayana also bears me out in 
this interpretation of the term. In connection with vigrhyayana it 
is expressly stated regarding one set oi circumstances that the yana 
against the enemy is resorted to after causing vigraha between his 
mitra (friend) and parspigrahasara (rear-enemy’s friend), or between 
his akranda ( rear-friend ) and pilnsnigraha ( rear-enemy ). ' The 
object of pitting one against another in the rear is obvious. This 
leaves him free to meet the enemy in front with a larger force and 
a lesser risk to his kingdom from attacks at a time when his atten- 
tion has been diverted to another direction. In the K mnandakiya, ’ 
this meaning of vigrhyayana is found explicit : 

Arimitrani sarvapi svamitraih sarvato balat ! 

Vigrhya va ’rigamanam vigrhyagamanam srartara H 

( Vigrhyayana consists in attacking the enemy with all force 
after bringing about a vigraha between the allies ot the enemy and 
his own allies ). 

Another meaning of the term is also given b\ Kamaiidaka, viz. , 
having recourse to yana against the enemy while taking away or 
destroying his material resources. 5 The u.se of the terra vigrhya- 
yana in a sense similar to, or identical with, this signification of the 
word in the Kmiandakiya is, I think, found in the Kautiliya in its 
firstywo examples of this ‘ course of action. ’ In tliis variety, the 
efforts are directed against the enemy himself as no allies are involv- 
ed. The Kautiliya mentions a third variety of vigrhyayana, in 
j which a king considers himself so strong that he ventures, even 
after a declaration of war against his rear- enemy ( parspigraha) and 

‘ 1. ie.,'vn, oh. 4, pp.a73, 284. ■ 

2; ATamon. , XI, 4. The commentator SaihkarSrya interprets the sloka 
J»«.thtioging under oonteol by -^Bt^f force the allies of the emmr 
' V; / against the enemy ’ , 
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jncmy ( pftrsnigraliisara ), to march against 
) wkli the expectation that he will be able 
ij;s opu'.iiions against the frontal enemy unaided and 
;hon time, and to return in time to cope with the 
of the aforesaid enemies in the rear. The distinguishing 
,’ana is that the king takes no outside 
himseh flices the frontal enemy as also his enemies in 
Thus three forms of vigrhyayana have been distinguished : 

,a is caused among kings in the rear while ySna is 
The name Vigrhyayana (with the causative form 
e made the meaning more explicit, 
are directed against the enemy only, as no 


the friend /if the I'ear 
his frontal enemy ( .u 
to finis! 
within a very 
preparations 
feature of this form 
help and 1: 
the real- 
ly i ) Vigrahi 
made in front, 
of vigraha ) would hav 

( ii ) All the efforts 
other parties arc involved. 

( iii ) The king has to face the risks on two sides unaided, i. e. 
alter hnishing vigraha against the frontal enemy, he comes back to 
put down the enemies in the rear against whom a war had already 
been declared. . 

The recommends the application of sarndhayayam m 

circumstances reverse to those in which vigrhyayana is a opte . is, 
however, leaves the point somewhat obscure as no examples^ have 
been cited. However, on the analogy of vigrhyayana, samdhaya m 
samdhayayana may be taken in its ordinary, sense of making samdhi 
with an enemy in the rear and then taking to 
frontal enemy It also admits of the ausative Juse of samd^pya,^ 
just as vigrhya in vigrhyayana has been use action’ 

vigrahya; Ld with this ausative meaning, the 

saldhlyayana would signify that the 

concluded between an ally and an enemy 
reduce hie .roubles, end d.e„ proc«ds - 

Though dris meaurng e^Iio. the nsce 


*1114 Sftriiiih4} th^ CEUSEtiviS sense oi the fitsi coiiipoiieiu ofsEcIi 

oi the names can yield acceptable meanings, specially in view of the 
iaci that 151 the case of sarndhayasana, if only one enemy has to be 
dealt with, asana against him cannot be adopted after the conclusion 
of an alliance or a treaty of peace with him ( satiidhi ). Hence, the 
meaning of saihdliayasana with the causative implication of the first 
component ot the word is better, and would then signify that when 
in addition to the frontal enemy, one or more enemies are in the 
field, he auses an alliance to be concluded between the latter and 
his own ally or allies, and then takes to asana as against the frontal 
enemy. Further, this interpretation with the causative sense keeps 
clear the difference between saihdhayasana ( as also samdhayayana ) 
and^ dvaidhibhava. When the ordinary meaning of sariidhaya is 
retained, the ‘ course of action ’ then signifies an alliance with one 
or more rear enemies followed by an asana against the enemy 
m front. Thus sariidhayasana has three significations including the 
one otrecourse to asana after a truce or armistice already referred 
to. Similarly, in connection with vigrhyasana, the causative mean- 
ing of vigrhya can yield an opposite meaning. Some of the situa- 
tions in which vigrhyasana is recommended to be followed are ■ 


I When a king finds it practicable for him to cause karsana of 
the enemy of equal or superior power with the help of his own 

of liis ally, and also that composed 
Ciroamstances of forest tribes, he can adopt vigrhyasana after 

smtaWefor measures for conciliating the treasonous 

gf y ana elements within his own kingdom, and turning to 
his support similar elements in the enemy’s. 


. , , When again it is apparent to the sovereign that his owr 

subjects are courageous, united, and prosperous and will be able 
to carry on unhampered their own avocations or destroy the enemy’s 
undertakings, then vigrhyasana may be adopted. 

3 Vigrhyasana may also be resorted to with a view to check 
the inaease of power of the enemy and assert his own, when a 
finds that. 


are greedy by reason of im 
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inolestcil by thiex’cs and forest tribes, and will, of tbeinselves or 
througli persuasions, come over to his side; 

( b ) the vartta ( agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade) of his own 
kingdom is flourishing, while that of the dominion of his enemy 
is in a bad condition, and in consequence, the subjects of the enemy 
being stricken by famine will approach him for help ; 

( c ) the vartta of his own kingdom is ill off while that of the 
territory of the enemy is flourishing, but still his own subjects will 
not turn over to the side of the enemy, and by entering into hostility 
with him, he can carry off paddy, cattle and gold from the enemy’s 
domain ; 

( d ) he can prevent the import of merchandise from the enemy’s 
dominion, subversive of the sale of merchandise produced in his 
own territory ; 

( e ) valuable merchandise would be diverted for sale into his 
own kingdom leaving that of the enemy ; 

( f ) the enemy will be unable to hold in check the seditious and 
inimical people as also the forest tribes in his kingdom, once the 
war is declared ; or will be involved in a fight with them ; 

( g ) his enemy, by invading the territory of a faithful ally of 
his, will, wdthin a short time, acquire much wealth unless war be 
declared against him ; or 

( h ) the enemy is about to march with all his forces to take 
away from another enemy a fertile region easily acquirable, show- 
ing slight regard to the existence of the king in our contemplation 
as a neighbouring power. 

It may be objected that the enemy may turn back and crush the 
king last mentioned, but according to Kaulilya, there is a greater 
danger in allowing the enemy to grow stronger by acquiring wealth 
from his enemy ( i. e. enemy’s enemy) for then the enemy can 
cause ucchedana ( min ) to the State of the. , king whom he was 
going to attack. On the other hand, the/ado^ion of {asana may be 
well commensurate with the power ofth&Jdf^y^^ what is meant 
to be achieved by it is only kar^ana (ii of the stm^h^ 

6f the enemy Moreovef;;he’tan^|a^d'''l^l|^d, of stfehgih not 
only by the application of various waj^ , ffieans as is tisualiy 
58 (Paiil»akC0ni.'yol.j .i v:' 
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expected during the period of asana, but also from the soreregin^ 
whom the aforesiad enemv was about to attack. 


The Kaiiljliya is very brief in regard to the dehncaiion of 

Circumstancos circumstances, in which saindhaya.saua is to be 
suitable for adopted. It only states that when the applica- 

samdhSySsaua of vigyhyasana has led to unfavourable 

results^ samdoayasaiia slioiiid be applied. 

I Vigrhyayana should be adopted by a sovereign grown 
Circumstances Stronger through vigrhyasana but not against a 

suitable for powerful king who is ready to meet an enemy 
vigrhyaySna ^vith all his force. 

II It should also be adopted .when — 

( I ) the enemy is passing through vyasanas ( calamities) ; 

( 2 ) the vyasanas of the enemy are such that they cannot be 
remedied by the dravya-prakrtis ( resource-elements of the State ) 
still unaffected by the vyasanas ; 

( 3 ) the subjects of the enemy are oppressed by the soldiers 
of their king, disaffected, reduced in circumstances, disappointed, 
disunited, and prone to yield to persuasions and temptations to 
stand against their ruler ; 


(4) the enemy’s dominion has been devastated by fire, flood, 
diseases, epidemics, and famine rendering it poor in regard to its 
defence and its resources in draught animals and artisans. 

III When a king finds that his mitra ( friend ) and akranda 
( rear-friend ) have loyal, courageous and prosperous subjects while 
those oi the enemy as also of the parsifigraha ( rear-enemy ) and 
parsnigrahas^ra ( rear-enemy’s friend ) are of the reverse sort, and 
that he can take to vigrhyayana against the enemy after causing 
vigraha between mitra and parsnigrahasara, or if needed, between 
ikranda and parsnigraha, he should do so. 

IV When it is possible for a sovereign to win a victory single- 
-handed and within a short time by marching against his enemy 
after delcaring war agaiust the rCar-enemy and his friend whom he 
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can face after the achlevem 
enemy, then vigrhyayana sf 
SamcihSyaj’ana In the re 
Saihdhayayana. 

When a sovereign finds 

^ , an enero^ 
The march of 

combined powers from the 
(sambhnyayHna) native of 

more powers. These pou 
strength as compared with 
assistance. The considera: 
into the war in favour of t 

( i ) a fixed share in th< 
the expectation has every < 

( ii ) a share not fixed a 
for which the expectation 

( iii ) a promise to help 
bination in response to th 

When a power declir 
requested to accept the ofi 
contingent of troops lent 

In the aforesaid cases, 
powers invited to join the 
contingent of troops supj 
the amount of losses and 
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Considerations 
about tb© ■; 
nature of the ' 
Combination. 


m tbc formei case, a comparatively lesser amount of freedom of 
acuon IS eft. Moreover, if any cause or dispute 
arises at the end regarding the allotment of sharL 
m the gams from the war, by which the assisting 

^d, it may not be 
difhcmt for the king to prevent them from mak- 

mg of It a common cause. Should any one af 
the uw powers prove faithless, it may also be easy to Lrb him 
with the help of the other, or by throwing him into difhculties by a 

manipulation of the recalcitrant elements in the population of his 
kingdom. If tlm choice lies between a combination with a sovereign 
of equal strength, and the same with two of inferior power the 
latter is preferable, because the latter two will be tractable and can 

be engaged m two works simultaneously. 


In all cases, attempts should be made to unite with helpful and 
honest kings.- When the king himself is invited to join a com- 

for a king who • ’ ^ ^0 ^hese 

responds to a call division of the spoils and 

fcr cT , r after a successful completion of the 

combination operations : If the king, who has called him, be 

.... superior strength, and shows symptoms of an 

mchnation to deal unfairly with him at this stage, the latter should 
come away on some pretext or other, instead of waiting to have his 
share of the gams finally made over to him. Should the former be 

just m his dealings, waiting with the latter up to the last to have 
IS share m the gams allotted to him is not harmful. Success in 
military operations serves to make a victor arrogant and overbear- 
mg. A sovereign after the attainment of success is often found to 
behave unjustly even towards one of equal strength, because he 
becomes haughty by the recent accesskm of power. Hence, a king 
m enor strength should come away from one superior to him 
edtt of contentment even if he be inwardly discontent- 

»L„„t infjr'r if” — if k' 
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when he may have double his share by way of compensation for the 
non-payment of his dues on the present occasion.* Should he feel 
very mucli aggrieved by reason of the vikrama ( i. e. the other party 
gaining at his cost ), then he may have, at a suitable time when the 
circuiTistfiiiccs pciiiiitj iccoiiisc to one or more o£ Prsik3.s0,yiiddli^ 
( open war at a fixed time and place ), kutayuddha ( threatful ruses, 
storming of forts, attacks at unguarded moments and in times of 
calamities, and delusive manuoevres ), and Tosnimyuddha ( harmful 
activities carried on through secret means and secret agents )*. 

Whatever particular kings may do in the situations mentioned 
above, Kautilya advises a king who forms a combination with other 
kings to behave towards the latter with civility aud fairness, giving 
them their dues after the completion of the work, and even forego- 
ing a portion of his share of the gains if necessary, because it is in 
this way that he can enlist the sympathy and draw towards himself 
the respect of the members of the mapdala. ’ 




i. Ibuh TH, Ol. 5, p. %n. 


- ^ r . ' ^ . 


■' i' 






2. K. VII, ch. 6, pp. 280, 283. ' f j. 


3. thid. VII, eh. 5, p. 278. The text reUeavfito &^otlve ia *^e; 

©dliio’E.- ^ 
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THE DECCAN MONEY MARKET DURING .-.750—^.1000 
A. D. — By Dr. A. S. Altekar, m. a., ll. b., d. Litt., 
Manindrachandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benares Hindu University 


Economic history of Ancient India still affords ample field for 
investigation. In the present article, it is proposed to ascertain the 
prevailing rates of interest in the Deccan during the last quarter of 
the first millennium of the Christian era, and find out how far they 
tally with those mentioned in the Smrti literature. 

Inscriptions of this period throw ample light on the topic. 
Several records, describing in detail the provisions made for the 
clothing and feeding of Bhiksus and Brahmanas, or for hhe burning 
of perpetual lamps in temples, enable us to find out the condition 
of the money market during this period. That there were occasional 
fluctuations in the money-market due to famines, wars and allied 
causes would become clear from an inscription at Kanheri,* belong- 
ing to the last quarter of the 9th century. After mentioning an 
investment in a local bank, the record states that the rate of interest 
was to be determined by experts from time to time. A similar 
saving clause does rarely figure in the numerous inscriptions, which 
precisely state the agreed rate of interest on perpetual deposits. It is, 
however, not unlikely that the guild and village community banks, 
which had undertaken to pay interest at a certain agreed rate for all 
times to come, may have been allowed in practice some latitude, if 
the conditions of the money market were severely adverse to them. 

Another Kanheri inscription* of the same period enables us to 
determine the precise rate of interest on perpetual deposits. The 
premier of the local ^ilahara dynasty had to invest 160 drammas in 
order to provide annually 20 drammas for the Buddha-worship, three 
for building-repairs, five for the robes of the monks, and one for the 
purchase of books. 160 drammas could thus fetch, by way of 
i^t^est, 29 drammas annually. The rate of interest, which prevailed 



1. Inscriptions from Madras Presidency • Ciimgbpiit No. 104B. 

2. South Indian Inscriptions^ VoL II, pp. 95, 97, S9-99, 101-3. 

3. B. I. Tol VIL pp. 188fl r ;■'''' /. 

4. South Indian InscriptionSyY o\. 111^ 

5 . 111 , 15 . , - ^ 

e. vni„4i. v;. '< 
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at Ilanhcri totvaids the eod of the 9A century, is thus found to be 
about 1 8 per cent per annum. 

An inscription from Tiruvorrur in Chingleput district,' dated c. 
962 A. D. , mentions an investment on which the village assembly 
of Kuraitur had agreed to pay in perpetuity an interest of 15%. 
Several lecoids irom Fanjore,® belonging to the beginning of the 
nth century, disclose i2|% as the normal rate of interest on 
perpetual deposits. 

In some localities, however, much higher rates of interest 
prevailed. A Bana inscription,? dated 915 A. D., states that the 
interest on a perpetual deposit of 20 Kalanjus was 5 Kalahjtis per 
annum. The interest rate in this case is seen to be 25% per cent p. a. 
A still higher rate of interest is disclosed by a Cola record, 
belonging to the first half of the loth century A. D.-* A temple at 
Annamalai owned some lands on which it had to pay an annual 
tax of 18 ilakkdsus to the village assembly. The inscription shows 
that the temple authorities could arrange for the payment of 
one-third the amount of this tax by making a perpetual deposit of 15 
ilakk&sus in the bank of the village assembly. The rate of interest 
thus works out to be as high as 40 per cent per annum. This rate 
of interest on a perpetual deposit is quite an abnormal one for our 
period. It may be perhaps due to the village council being in 
urgent need of funds for meeting some pressing needs of the com- 
munity ; it is also possible that the assembly may have decided to 
show a special favour to the village deity by an indirect concession 
in the land tax, by allowing an abnormal rate of interest on the 
capital deposited by the temple authorities for meeting a part of the 
land tax demand. 

Interest on perpetual deposits at high rates like 25% or 40% p. a 
is exceptional during our period ; in the vast majority of cases, the 
rate of interest on the capital in cash is found to vary between 12% 
and 18%. It is interesting to note that the rate of interest, approved 
by Kautilya, ? Manu^ and Yajnavalkya, ’ is 15% p. a. . 



If the capita! advanced was in kind the rate ol’ interest was ranch 
higher. Tile Ukkaki Inscripticni Xo. $,■ belonging to the time of 
Kanipanavarman, records an agreement of the villagers to pay an 
interest of too kiiijis of paddy per annum on a capital of 400 kuUs. 
Another record from the same locality discloses an interest of 500 
MiHs on the capital of 1000 kmlis. The rate of interest in these two 
cases works out to be 25-4 and 50% respectively. Here again, it will 
be seen, that epigraphy confirm.s the testimony of the Smrtis. 
Kaniilya permits* 50% insterest on the capita! in grain, and Manu ,5 
Vasi§tha,^ and Yajhavalkayra,^' who do not permit the capital in cash 
to be exceeded by the interest, declare that in the case of the capital 
in corn, it may amount to even more than two times the original 
capital, showing that the normal rate of interest in the case of the 
capital in corn was at least about twice as high as that allowed on 
the capital in cash. 

It must be noted that the normal rate of interest of 15% on the 
capital in cash was the one which guild and village community 
banks of unquestionable security were allowing on perpetual 
deposits. Ordinary debtors could obtain loans from these banks 
at much higher rates. It is very probable that these banks may have 
charged interest at least at about 20% to the debtors, who could 
offer good security, and that private money lenders may have 
charged interest at about 25% to 30%. This inference is .supported 
by the statement of Manu that a person, charging interest at 24% 
per annum, is not guilty of sin.** If the security offered by the 
debtor were of doubtful value, the rate of interest clurged must have 
been still higher, say 35% or 40%. The statements of Manu i and 
YajSavalkya ® that Brahmapas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras should 
be charged interest at 24%, 36%, 48% and 60% respectively, would 
seem to show that the poorer classes of society, |ike the artisans and 


1 . South Indian Inscriptions, VoL III, p. 13 . 

a. Ill, 11 . 

3. VIII, 151 . 

4. II, 48. 

5. .11,39. ' 

le., VIII, 141. , . ■ 




1. South Indian Inscriptions, VoL 11, p, 75 and 133. 

% 11 , 37 . . ■ .... .. . ■ :■ ' 

3. South I’^dian Inscriptions, Vol, III, Ho. 1^. " . 

4. The prioe of ghee, given above, oan he deduced from the data supplied 
by the following inscriptions; I. ToLXL p. 334; South Indiafi 
Inscriptions, VoL II, pp* 94 and 149, and Tol. Ill, pp. 382 and 357. 
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farnier*s^ who were generally unable to offer quite a satisfactory 
securky foi their debts^ were charged interest varying between 30% 
to 50,4. Here again^ ^pigi^phy is seen confirming the testimony 
of the Smrtis. 


The price of camphor^ which was an imported commodity, was 
about Rs. 2 as. ^ tola ^ during our period. The price of this 
article w^as thus about 36 times dearer than the present price. This 
high price would show that the danger and cost of the sea transport 
must have been very great, and therefore, the sea-merchants could 
have obtained capital at prohibitive rates of interest. Yajfiavalkya 
permits an interest of 120% per annum when the capital was lent 
out to sea-traders. ® 

The rates of interest, above ascertained, are further corroborated 
by the price of land, stated in the terms of its annual produce. A 
Melpadi Inscription, dated 959 A. D.,3 shows that land purchased 
for 15 Kalanjus was sufficient for burning perpetually one ghee 
lamp, consuming 180 Ndris i. e. about 67 seers of ghee per year. 
This quantity of ghee used to cost about four Kalanjus in our 
period. ^ The price of this piece of land is thus seen to be about 
four times the value of its annual produce. We have seen already, 
how the banks of our period were allowing an interest of about 
15% on permanent deposits, how Mariu states that a person, who 
charges an interest of 24%, is not guilty of sin, and how ordinary 
debtors had to pay an interest varying between 30% to 50%. If the 
rate of interest was thus so high, it is but natural that cultivable 
land should cost only about four times its net produce and yield an 
interest of about 25% on the capital invested. 

The rates of interest, prevailing in the money-market of our 
period, would appear to be very high to the present age. It may be, 
however, pointed out that equally high rates of interest prevailed 
in Europe down to the 13 th and 14th centuries. 
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GAJA-SASTRA OR THE SCIENCE OF ELEPHANTS from 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati 
Mahal Palace Library, Tanjore— By Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. 
Sastri, b. a. ( OxoN ), M. A. ( MADRAS ) Presidency College, Madras 
and Editor, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Tanjore 
Palace Library. . 

The Sanskrit Manuscripts on the Gajasastra available in this 
library are very interesting and fall into four main groups. The 
author of the science is generally referred to as Palakapya, the off- 
spring of a rsi and a pious female elephant. His standard work call- 
ed Gajavaidya is represented by a dozen manuscripts in paper and 
palm leaf, with Telugu word-for-word translation, commentary and 
notes in some of them. This forms the first group of manuscripts 
on the Gajasastra. 

The second group is represented by the work known as Gaja- 
Idk^mia-cikitsa by Sage Vedavyasa. This work is represented by 
two manuscripts, one being a copy of the other. The work deals 
more with the veterinary aspect of the life of an elephant. 

Tlie third group is represented by a single manuscript known as 
Gajalak^afja which is a portion of a bigger work called Ahhild^a- 
cint&matii, of unknown authorship. This work deals with the 
various classes of elephants, what should be done with various parts 
of a dead elephant and such other details. 

The fourth group is fepresented by the work called Gajalaksa^a- 
iostra. This work is represented by two manuscripts. From the 
colophon it is found that the authorship is attributable to the Sage 
Palakapya.. Both the manuscripts are clearly written and well preserv- 
ed. This same work is also available in two separate pictorially 
illuminated volumes, of which one seems to be a copy of the author. 
The earlier copy appears to be about 200 years old. It contains 
extracts from the text represented by the fourth group, on the upper 
.portions of each page, with pictorial representations of the subject 
matter below. The paintings have been execmed in various colours, 
care being bestowed to suit the colour to the description in the text. 
T^s volume is complete in tt^lL The seasM and %teir ;voluime 
'!^,j;etj|e|ifly,uHdert^nTO 4 ef/t^^^ of 'Maharaja ‘Serfbji; II 

the.|p:§SW,'.Bt!ff<;^s of art 
and ®®dlttdin;^^uth;Indiai,.,J|iOiteit:''and fllustratioasjuiltenesally 
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ductory verses, laudatory of King Serfoji. This work, though 
certainly superior to the earlier volume in point of delicacy of work- 
manship and general execution, suffers from two great defects, in 
that it breaks off in the middle "with reference to the Sanskritic 
extracts though the pictorial paintings continue for some more 
pages and also in that these paintings too break off towards the end 
as compared with the earlier volume. 

Both these volumes of paintings have been achieved with such 
signal success that it would really be an irreparable loss to this 
branch of literature if these paintings are allowed to fade away by 
the ravages of time. It would be too difficult and too costly a task 
to order a recopying of the paintings, true to the originals. It 
therefore seems to be necessary that some steps should be taken to 
preserve these treasures of art by taking color photographs as early 
as possible to make these paintings well known and easily available 
to the world of scholars and the public at large. 

The general feature of all the groups of manuscripts is that all 
of them are partly mythological in character. On the origin of 
elephants and on their transformation from winged to wingless 
elephants, all the manuscripts have the same tale to tell. Beside?, 
the following general items of interest are also noticeable. The 
age of the elephant is given as 120 years which is divided into 
twelve periods of ten years each, each period is being called a 
dala. The condition in each dasa is described in detail. ..Elephants 
again are classified according to their place of origin from, each of 
the old divisions of India, as Kambhoja, Pulinda etc. Five modes 
of capturing elephants are also described. Varibandha, Vasa- 
bandha and anugatabandha are the three modes of capture which 
are approved, whilst apathabandha in both its varieties is conde- 
mned. Elephants are also classified according to their colour. A 
number of colours and the combinations are illustrated. The smell 
of elephants, their cries, their marks and stature etc. are also 
described. 

The object of this short note is to interest scholars and learned 
institutions in and outside India in tbej preservation and maintenance ^ 
of some of the richest art treasures still 'ivailajble in the famous 
library 4 t,' ifahjore.* ■ ■' p ^ 

■* tbwabiwsi Hr. Eranklip Edgertonhaa ^ 

jnpnograph on ‘ The *1^® Hindus ’ ( Yale Nniversity Press h 





A MANUSCRIPT OF RASASINDHUi A RARE WORK ON 
ALCHEMY AND ITS PROBABLE DATE — by P.'K. Code, m. a. 
Curator, Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona 4 


Aufrecht mentions only one manuscript of Rasasindht a work on 
alchemy by Fmu, son of Mahadeva viz. “Radh 32.” ' This is from 
the collection of the late Pandit Rama Krishna of Lahore. Detailed 
description of this Ms. as also its present whereabouts are not avaih 
able. In the same place Aufrecht states that Rasasindhu has been 
quoted in Jodarimnda, “ an encyclopaedia of law, astronomy, and 
medicine, by Todarmalla, the minister of Akbar (A. D. 1 542-1605). 

In view of the above information the work appears to be very 
rare. The Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute has 
luckily enough preserved a copy of the work under a different title 5 
viz. Vaidyakasdra-Samiiccaya — ^No. 634 of 1895-1902. This Ms. is 
incomplete and consists of about 152 folios. The name of the 
author as found in the colophon on folio 53 and entered in the 
catalogue is Vitthala. On closer examination I find that the work 
is not F aiiyakasdra^Samuccaya. The following colophons will bear 
out the truth of my statement : — 

( 1 ) Colophon on folio 5 — 


( 2 ) Colophon on folio 19 


( 3 ) Colophon on folio 29 


L Oatalogua Catalogorum, Part t, p. 496 ( b ). 

Catalogue of Berlin 3 £s 8 . ( 1553 ), p. 289 . 
lilss, publij^@Qd 
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It is clear from these colophons that the correct title of the 
w ork is “ ” and not which appears to be 

only an adjectival epithet of in the colophon on folio S3 

quoted above. 

Now as regards the name of the author, colophons i, 3 and 4 
tell us that it was composed by flriSTj while it is clear from colo- 
phonos I and 3 that he was the son of With the exception 

of the colophon on folio 29 all others quoted above appear to be in- 
correct in some respect or another. 

That the name of the work is is further borne out by 

the author’s own statement contained in the following verses on 
folio 2 


» T H g[w gr ^ w firrw t 


^ 'giftrr ww 1 ” 

The above verses, which occur in the body of the text, may be 
regarded as reliable. They tell us that the work was composed by 
son of *11% to bring honour to the title ). 

The title mentioned in the colophons on folios 19 and 29 is 
which is rather high-sounding. 

The only contradiction between the colophons quoted above and 
statement made by the author in the foregoing verses is in respect of 



:«ttsd amibersftictWfe t}i«j 
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The above list is not quite complete. Some of the works in 
the above list will be found in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum 
and in the “ History of Hindu Chemistry ’’ by P. C. Ray ( 1909 ). 
Sir P. C. Ray docs not appear to have come across this work in the 
course of his solicitous search for old works on Hindu alchemy. 

Date of the fV ork — The Manuscript of Rasasindhu analysed above 
appears to be about 300 to 350 years old from the condition in 
which it is at present preserved in the Govt. Mss. Library. The 
age of the Ms. cannot be determined as it is incomplete. From the 
fact that Rasasindhu has been quoted in a work by 

Raja Todaramalla, the celebrated minister of Akbar we can infer 
that during Akbar’s time (A. D. 1542-1605 ) the work had attained 
a respectable position as a work on Hindu alchemy. This would 
push the date of composition of the work as far back as the middle 
of the 15th century A. D. According to Sir P. C. Ray ’ Ras&rj^ava 
is “ one of the earliest works of the kind, which throws a flood of 
light on the chemical knowledge of the Hindus about 12th cenmry 
A.D. ” We have seen above that Rasarpava has been quoted 
many times in the present work. The present work must therefore, 
have been composed between 12th century and the middle of the 
15th century A. D. The probable dates of other works quoted in 
Rasasindhu which are determined by Sir P. C. Ray* are 
the following : — 

between 12th and 13th centuries ( quoted by 

IstctrsTW in 

— before 1350 A. D. 

c- 1350 A. D. ( This work is presumably one by 
S’S the ascribed to belongs to 8th cent: 

A. D .5 quotes from ). 

— Probably is meant. The work is older 

than Samvat 1557 i. e. A. D. 1500 which is the date of a Ms. of 
the work referred to by Sir P. C. Ray.'^ 

1 . P. C. Bay — Bibliotheca Indiea Edition of EasSr^ava, 1900 — 

IntPOdtiotiOB p. Irslx. 

' History ,’PfSWu eh^iatiy-ToLIL^ . , 

.3, _i>o Do— ihttroa; p-xUv '' . . •-‘p'' ' ■ 

' . 4 History of Hindu Vol. ' k; ■ ' ^ , - ' ' ; , j 



mentioned in 


— latter part of the 14th century' ( about 1375 A. D. ) 
In the foregoing chronological conspectus the date of 
viz. the latter part of the 14th century is very important as it brings 
down the date of to a period between the latter part of th 

14 th century and the middle of the lyth century i. e. between A. D. 1373 
ami i4yo. 

Another argument in favour of the above date, though a negative 
one, is furnished by the circumstance that modern works such as 

do not appear to have been 
quoted or mentioned in the so far as my cursory perusal of 

of the Ms. shows. The modern period according to Sir P. C. Ray 
is 1500 to 1 600 A. D. 

In view of the data collected above we shall not be wrong if we 
state that the present work Rasasmdhu was composed towards the 
close of the fourteenth century. 


History of Hinda CStemistry, Vol. II, p. TAX. LX. 




ASTRONOMICAL IMPLICATIONS IN THE VEDANGA 
JYOTISA— By Ramchandra Vinayak Patavakdhan, 
15. A., iL. B., Poona. 


The Vedaiiga Jyotisa, small though it is, bespeaks an advanced 
knowledge of practical Astronomy, and is replete with facts and 
calculations which disclose a great capacity for astronomical in- 
vestigation. For a number of years the small tract of the Vedaiiga 
Jyoti.sa was virtually a sealed book ; for, the version was in 
many places very obscure or corrupt. But thanks to the labours of 
Dr. Thibaut, Sj. Modak, Dixit, Dvivedi, Barhaspatya and Lok. 
Tilak, almost all the verses have now been fully elucidated and 
explained. The strenuous endeavours of all these scholars have 
made it plain that the Vedaiiga Jyotisa is a wonderful productoin, 
and contains astronomical information compressed in a nutshell. 

When after a thoughtful perusal of the book we lay it aside, 
and come to realize that correct rules of practical astronomy can be 
formulated only by a thorough grasp and an accurate knowledge 
of the celestial mechanics, we begin to concede that the rules laid 
down in the Vedaiiga Jyotisa postulate astronomical study of no 
mean order. Such a course of study was evidently labouriously 
worked out long before the Greeks had entertained any idea as to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. The Vedaiiga Jyotisa marks 
several stages of astronomical progress, and implies a close 
acquaintance, among others, with many facts of astronomical im- 
portance such as ■ 

( I ) A cycle of 620 lunations, 

( 2 ) The computation of the ( lunar ) synodical month, 

( 3 ) The determination of the sun’s greatest and least motion 

( 4 ) The determination of the length of the tropical year. 

The Vedic Calendar 

In the days of the Taittiriya Sarhbita which followed the 
Rg-Veda period, the months of the year iyete synodical, and were 
k . ^0 I Patliafc Oon|. VqI ] ■; 
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named after the Naksatra or constellation, near which the full Moon 
happened to be noticed very frequently. The year was nevertheless 
solar and was adjusted with twelve luni-solar months by the 
introduction of an intercalary lunation. The beginning of the year, 
however, was ushered in by the full-moon or new-moon night 
which happened to be nearest to the vernal equinox or winter 
solstice. 

When the Taittiriya Samhita was compiled the position of the 
solstitial points had already been marked among the fixed stars. 
The Atharva Samhita speaks of the summer solstice in Magha ’ but 
the Maitrayani Upanisad is more explicit.’’ 

It refers the summer solstice to the beginning of divisional Magha. 
This indicates that not only was the position of the solstice stated in 
relation to the divisional Naksatra, but that the Zodiac of the Naksairas 
was divided into 27 equal divisions. The statement in the Maitra- 
5’ani-Upanisad describes an observation of the position of the sols- 
tices, and such observation must have been made about 1700 years 
before the Christian Era. According to an appendix of the 

Atharva Veda — the number of stars in the constellation of Magha 
was six ; as none of them could reasonably be left out of the division 
named after Magha, the commencement of the division must be 
placed near the star Leonis 80“ to the east of the principal star of 
the Krttikas. 

The VedAfiga Jyottsa 

At the time of the Vedaflga Jyotisa the winter solstice had reced- 
ed through 62 lavas or 6| degrees, and was situated at the begin- 
ning of divisional Sravistha. Three ^different kinds of months, the 
solar, the synodical and the sidereal, are mentioned, but the month 
in actual use was synodical consisting of 30 mean tithis, of which 
one tithi was omitted at a stated interval so that the civil month con- 
tained 29 or 30 days. A yuga or lustrum of five years Was declared 
to accommodate the lunar with the solar 5'ear which as a matter of 
convenience ordinarily confined 366 days. 
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Instruments for Measuring Time 

Mr. S. B. Dixit readily acknowledged that the Vedic people 
were conversant with the periodical motions of the sun and the 
moon, and had made considerable progress in mathematics. He 
observes ‘ Without an accurate knowledge of the periodical 
motions of the sun and the moon, and in the absence of some 
instrument for measuring time with precision, it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the exact moment of the syzygies, or the 
beginning of a season. ” But such a difficult task had already been 
accomplished. We find in the Rg-Veda (IX. 85, 45 ) a clear 
allusion to the sun-dial or the which is called 

or “ the measurer of the length of days. ” 

A Cycle of 620 Lunations 

In each yuga of five years two intercalary months were introduced, 
the first after an interval of 30 lunations, and the second at the end 
of the yuga. To Mr. Dixit this appeared to be a clumsy arrange- 
ment. He points out that, as the number of days in a yuga of 62 
lunations contained 1830 days, each lunation would comprise 
29*516129 only, and would thus cause a deficiency of one whole day 
in five years. 

To get over this difficulty Mr. Pillay of Madras suggested a Maha- 
yuga of 30 years at the end of which the last intercalary month was 
to be omitted ! ! But the suggestion is on the face of it, utterly untena- 
ble and impracticable. There is not the slightest evidence to support 
it. It is unthinkable that the shrewd Vedic people, would allow 
such a serious error as amounted to one day in five years to go un- 
corrected for a whole generation. Of course a cycle of 30 years 
might fulfil another purpose. 

Error not Allowed to Accumulate 

Mr. Pixit himself believed that Vedaftga yuga consisted of 1831 
days instead: of 1830* But he could cite no authority for his con- 
jeaure. Such an authority is now forthcoming. The Vedanga 
contains a verse which, as amended by Lok. Tilak, reads as follows : 

^ 'll 1 If^r « 

' , ■ it 

i wnfer P- 
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This verse authorises that when Parviitksas reach the number 
of 31 j one day should be regarded as intercalary, so far as the 
synodical period was concerned. Such an event occurred only 
once in five years, and that too at the end of the 93rd or 

about the full moon day of Karttika in the fourth year of a yugai 
So by the express authority of the text the total number of days in 
a yuga amounted to 1831, 

The error, however, could not be thoroughly rectified. For if 
before the addition of one intercalary day the synodical month was 
short by about 20 minutes, it became after the addition longer by 
about 2I minutes which must have necessitated another correction. 
Such a correction was made by the introduction of a cycle of 620 
lunations at the end of which the synodical months were co-ordinat- 
ed with the positions of the sun and moon. 

If one would demand authority for such a correction, it is 
furnished by verse 5 of the Vedahga Jyotisa which runs as 
follows : — 






In this verse the omission of the intercalary day is enjoined 
by the expression Some copies read which has 

t® be construed with but as the intercalary day was added in 
the month of Karttika the necessary omission must have taken place 
in the same mouth, and we must therefore reject the reading 
and adopt which is in apposition to The sense 

ot the second line would then corroborate the existence of an 
or a cycle of 620 lunations or 10 yugas, in the first yuga of which 
the intercalary day in the Anuvatsara or fourth year w'as discarded. 
Hence the total number of days in a cycle of 620 lunations was 
reduced to i830‘9. The synodical month was thereby corrected 
and as such consisted of 29'^ 12'’ 44™ 7® which differs from the true 
period only by four seconds, and must therefore be said to be fairly 
accurate for all practical purposes. 

Sun’s Equation of the Centre 

We have already shown that in the Vedatiga Calendar one day . 
was added in the Karttika of the fourth vear to make ud the period 


added in the Karttika of the fourth year to make up 

ki V’ 1 F-i-V'T'' s ' 

^ r-' I V- I ^ 
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of 1831 daj's. But this day was so added as to make the full moon 
day oi Karttika coincide with autumnal equinox as nearly as possible. 
Although such coincidence was not always to be expected^ it was so 
important an event that it was bound to be closely watched for a 
number of years. Upon an important event such as this, rested 
the knowledge of the ancient Indian astronomers regarding the 
motions of the sun. For, by actual observation they could realize 
that the period from the autumnal equinox to the next vernal 
equinox was equal to 1 81 days, and this period they had deter- 
mined with great exactitude. 

Between the autumnal equinox in an Anuvatsara y?ar to the 
winter solstice of the next year there intervene 75 Hthis ; and from 
the winter solstice to the next vernal equinox the number of liihis 
amount to. 110, making the total of 185 tUhts—irom which 4 
( lour) have to be deducted leaving iSi as the number oF 

civil days reckoned from the autumnal to the vernal-equinox. 
Evidently, therefore, the other half of the year would be equal to 
( 366-181= ) 185 days. Thus at the time of the Vedaftga a half 
of the year contained 185 days and the other half consisted 
of 181 days. ' 

There would thus seem to be a clear difference of 2 days over 
and below the mean half-yearly period of 183 days, and there 
would be no difficulty in recognising that the greatest increase and 
decrease in the sun’s motion was nearly equal to his mean motion 
in two days, wffiich in modern parlance is called the equation of the 
sun’s centre. 

Tlx- Tropical - Year 

The determination of the period of the Tropical Year must also 
have been a matter of prolonged observation. Such observations 
have to be made very accurately and extended over a long period. 
But when once they are made with a fair amount of exactness, the 
computation of the tropical year would follow as a matter of course. 

It is well known tliat in the annual sattras such as 

and nsTR! a certain number of days—presumably about 

1 This accords with the result arrived at by Mr. S. B. Dixit ; but while 
Mr. Dixit has deduced his figures from modern oalonlations, I have 
arrived at the same oonolusion from the text of the "Yedatiga which is 
still more significant. 
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four in one ynga-*— were omitted to adjvist the number of days in the 
year to the actual position of the sun and the equinoaial points. 

This cycle of adjustment was probably of fifty years and if the 
number of admitted ( or ffssp ) days: was 38 instead of 40 in the 
whole cycle, fifty solar years would consist of ( 18300-38= ) 1826? 
days. This would make the Vedk tropical year comprise 365 days 
t’’ and 46 minutes — a period admirably agreeing with the modern 
tropical year of 365'* 3’' 41” 49\ 

Impartial and sympathetic inquirers will not, it is hoped now hesi- 
tate to admit that the foregoing discourse is nothing more than a 
statement of a few legitimate inferences deduced from astronomical 
facts recorded in the Vedanga, and that these facts imply,, a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of practical astronomy, which ought 
to reflect great credit on the Hindu astronomes of ancient India for 
their ceaseless labours and intelligent research. 


kaudasa-his scientific interpretation of certain 

PHYSICAL phenomena — B y Parameshwar Prasad 
Sarma, m. a. ( g. m. ) B. L., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, 
St. Coli‘im3'’s College, Hazaribagh ( B & 0 ). 


The study of Kalidasa’s works reveals a very nice fact that he has 
attempted almost scientifically to explain some of the common 
phenomena of dame Nature. I venture to say ‘ almost scientifically’ 
because in one or two places his explanation seems to be nothing 
more than the mere mention of the popular view regarding them. ‘ 
But in most of the cases, his interpretations are as scientific as the 
mAdlftiffcietice could prove them to be, and as accurate as any 
high-class poetry of any civilized literature can permit. First of all, 
let us see how he explains the formation of a cloud. 

Fwmatim ^ a Cl^d 

With the introduction of the western system of education in 
India, it has become a very easy task even for a student of a pri- 
mary class to kflovy something about ‘ the cloud, the rain-bow, the 
lightning and such other things, but the people of the ancient world, 
specially of India, used to look upon them with great awe and 
wonder. Cloud was popularly regarded by our ancient fathers as 
the army of the rain-god Indra. But to Kalidasa it was not so. We 
learn from physics that the water on earth evaporates when heated by 
the rays of the sun and rises high up in air till it reaches that layer 
of air whose temperature is equal to that of the vapour itself. Being 
unable to rise higher up, this vapour is transformed into rain which, 
on account of its greater heaviness, being unable to be sustained by 
the atmospheric pressure, falls down on earth. This scientific 
formation of the doud was not unknown to our poet. Like other 
poets of that age, he was not satisfied by merely describing cloud as 
‘the benign benefactor of mankind’ and ‘the army of rain-god Indra.’ 
He had thoroughly understood the nature of a cloud. He has 

1 See the ciositig peniea of this artiple, 



referred to the formation of cioud in some four or I'n e plucts C'f 
his works. ’ In the very first canto of Raghu, he enunciutes his 
theory about its formation. Says he : — 

^ ariwlir i 

h i- tS ( Raghu ) 

“It was for the welfare of the people themselve.s that he(Dilipa) 
used to realise taxes from them ; verily the .sun draws water to 
shower thousands ot blessings ( upon earth 

This idea is further developed in later cantos. In the doka ^ih 
of the XIII, we read that rays of the sun receive their ge.staiion from 
the ocean which, shorn of figurative 

garb, comes to mean “that the rays of the sun draw water from the 

ocean for the formation of cloud. ” The above quotation has been 
veiy graphically explained by the poet himself in X, jf. t.f the 
same book : — 

5rsni<% > 

il X. j 8 (Raglm) 

“ For the welfare of the people, divine pregnancy was conceived 
by Kausalya and other queens, just as the watery gestation is con- 
ceived by the rays of the sun called Amrtah ( rain-showering )." 
Comparing all these, we are led to believe that the poet is very anxi- 
ous to support, step by step, his theory about cloud. In the end, he 
describes poetically the various stages through which this formation 
has to pass. Says he: — 

ii mvttifitn: etc. Megha 1. 5 . 

“ Where is a cloud, the conglomeration of vapoury smoke, light 
( heat ), water, and air, and where are the messages to be conveyed 
by men of competent organs ! Here we find all the steps requisite 
for the formation of a cloud. The -heat of the sun, failing 
on water, turns it into vapour. This vapour rises in air. where 
it is condensed into cloud (on account of cold temperature of the 

■air of that tegion. ) . . 

: 1 .^ ■ .. ■: , 

^ : i ?,Ra6W^tl8^IT.86^10. 58im 4 s and Megli,1. 5. 
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Such is the view of our poet of about the 5th century A. D. and 
we are glad to see that this theory of Kalidasa is so scientific that even 
the researches of modern science could find little scope of improvement 
thereon, the main processes remaining the same throughout as yet. 

The Rain-^bow 

Pauranic tradition says that rain-bow is the bow of Lord Indra 
which manifests itself upon the cloud when that august lord is 
about to hurl down his bolt on his enemy ' Bali the king of the 
nether region. But to Kalidasa, this belief was of no importance. 
He dismissed this popular belief in jest and came forth with a 
scientific explanation about the appearance of this charming freak 
of Nature. It is what he says 




fN sr?trTrrtfsi!faTi; 


Megha i. 15. 


‘Yonder appears the rain-bow of Indra from the rays of the 
sun, very charming to look at, like a mixture of brilliances of gems 
of various colours. ’ 

Many of the commentators have explained this line as ‘ the 
rain-bow originates from the yonder ant-hill’ taking the word 
to mean ‘ ant-hill ’ . Of course, this meaning gets a support 
from a fanciful belief of the people to that purpose. But this is 
altogether unscientific and unconvincing, and particularly so, when 
we know that our poet knew well about the real cause of appearance 
of a rain-bow as found in Kumar. VIII. 31. Most probably the 
commentators did not trouble themselves to find out a better 
meaning of the word ‘ ’ . Vallabha of the 12th A. D. was 

the first man to point out that the word sivtlN; here meant ‘ the 
sun ’ . ’ Hence my present explanation. In the support of this 
explanation, the following was quoted by Bharatafrom Sanskrit 
astronomy. ® 

1. Pit! IHIy’ 

I 5IgI0ff cited by Bharata, Yallabha. SanStana, EamaaStha, 

etc. 

2 . of 

61 I Patbak Com. Yol. ] 
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“ sftfir' qr^r^fT i%p!jT% 3i?5S[m?r " 

\arious colours ot the rays ( literally, the suii } oi’ the sun. 
being analysed by the force of the wind, appear in the form of a 
rain-bow on the water-laden cloud in the .sky. 

Now let us try to see if this k the only iiisi-ince nr there is any 
more where our poet has referred to rain-how. It has been already 
said that .4loka 31 of the Sth canto of Kutnursambhavam reveals the 
acquaintance of our poet with the cause of the appearance of 
rain-bow. TJius reads the .sloka 

“ My love ” says W to Pamtr“ the sun hanging low, with its 
rays withdrawn from the jetting sprays of water, the yonder springs 
of your father ( the Himalaya ) have become devoid of the halo 
( arch ) of the bow of Indra. ” 

Kalidasa means to say here that the appearance of rain-bow is 
due to the falling of the rays of the sun on the particles of water 
in the cloud. When this connection of the rays with the sprays is 
cut off, then there is no rain-bow at all. In the afternoon there 
were arches of rain-bow visible in the sky, but as the sun had set 
down withdrawing its rays, the sprouting springs of the Himalaya 
hdd become altogether devoid of the charms of that physical 
phenomenon. Of course, we do not find here detailed information 
about rain-bow, but the main principles are there though couched 
in poetyy. Mallinitha, the prince among the commentators, mylywc : , 
it clearer still. Says he : — 


The arches ot rain-bow, manifesting because of the rays of the 
evening sun falling upon the particles of water of the jetting 
^rings, have become now invisible as the sun has set down.’ 
Malli. has placed before us all the ideas contained in Kalidasa’s 
,y®rsq,. One thing more ^ t© be .noticed ip this cpnnectiofi &d that 

“ the rays 





1. • . ^ Safc. VI. 80 , 

.*i ; M. Mf l8#wfr»tSt.» WWWiBhad di0i<mary; .' 
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has u.'ieJ the wnni ‘ ’ ' for the sun which is explained as 

‘seven-rayed'. Tlu' word means a ‘horse’ in classical 
Sanskrit, but etyninbj,'ica!ly it means ‘H'^on^gr ' and hence ‘crawl- 
ing ray-. ■ li so, she seven colours of the ray of the sun must have 
been kiwwn to him. 

El&irkity in Cloud 

I he ttisi Vvise of the XIII canto of Raghu is still riiore startling. 

It ctip.'utius .1 good deal more than the mere statement that clouds 
have, not op.ly lightning but also electricity in them. Thus goes 
the vt-rse: - 

wnrwJiwf^iT f tspFfwr 

ws«rffTO*rrtii ffe ftng i %g t ^g [g^7 " Raghu XIII. 21. 

“ O Fury, the cloud touched by you, curious as you are, with 
your hand, banging out of the window of the aerial car, appears to 
be presenting to you, with a bright display of lightning, a second 
gold bangle, a.s it w^erc. ” 

Sita had touched the cloud suddenly with her hand; There was 
friction between her hand and the cloud, as a result of it, lightning 
Iw^au to flash round her hand. She was very much startled at this. 
Bat t!W! poet makes Mmacandra explain the true cause of the 
lightnifig-flash. This idea is again repeated by our poet in the 
drama Skuntala ifit unmistakable words : — In the 7th Act of that 
drama, when king is returning in his aerial car from helping 
Indra in his war with the demons, he ays to his charioteer : — 

wHt trriNHkrmf u 

“ This chariot of yours, with the rims of its ; Wheels wet with 
sprays, with sky-larks rushing out through the interstices of its 
spokes and its horses tinged with the glow of the lightning, betrays 
that we are now passing over the clouds laden with water. ” Here ,, 
the running horses are said to be enveloped in the bfig>[|t ‘glow.|,rf = 

dre lightning of the clouds, ■ : ' 



From aH^ these, it is clear that our poet hnew that cloud 
with electricity and that it can he transferred from the doi 
suitable receiver, with a show of spark when parting with t 
and the separation of electricity from the cloud can be cfFe 
cially by engendering friction of anything with the cloud i 

Kalidasa here seems to have given either his onmi aci 
rience or a fresh theory about electricity. In either case 
great credit on his part. 

How credhable his performance is, will he realised froi 
that Europe did not know much about electricity in clou- 
her savants w'ere setathinking by the celebrated instance 

lUiE s , kite-fly log in i8th ccotiiry A; D. ■ 

Many of the learned readers must be knowing that in 
century after Christ, Beniamin Franklin, an 



m 
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as yet, we have not come across any such thing, eveii'among the 
vast finds of the modern researches, which may prove the existence 
of any mechanical work-shop in ancient India. So we are driven to 
the extremity of accepting the second alternative only. It is very 
probable that our poer, highly associated as he was with the most 
powerful monarch of his time, I mean Candragupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty, must have enjoyed air-flight at least in balloon, if 
not in aeroplane, with the king. Otherwise, how was it possible 
for him to give such graphic description of the world below when 
viewed from above r If we compare the description of the things 
on the earth when viewed from above, given by our poet, with that 
of the modern aeronauts, we can clearly see how closely these two 
descriptions tally together. The description of our poet is in no way 
inferior to that of the modern air-flyers. See what a glowing 
account he gives, of the fastly receding ocean and of swiftly emerg- 
out of that in succession in Raghu XIII. i8. The aerial 
car of Rama was passing over the Palk-strait of the Indian Ocean 

while the party was returning to Ayodhya from Ceylon. 

“ 

'TTr >1 ” Raghu XIII. i8. 

Says Raoia to his wife O gazelle-eyed lady, oh, cast your 
glance behind and see how the earth, along, with the forest, appears 
to be emerging out of the ocean which seems to be running away 
from us. ” In this illustration, three geometrical planes are concern- 
ed. Two of them are fixed ( i ) the plane of the ocean-surface and 
( ii ) that of the land. The third one, namely the plane of the 
aerial car is moving. The poet here describes that the planes below 
though actually stationary, appear to be movingt One seems to 
run away in the opposite direction of the other, and an observer, ott 
the third moving plane, will think that the plain in the opposite 
direction is really running away from him and that in -his own 
direction is getting out from the receding one. So our poet seems to 
be acquainted with the laws of motion of statics as well, in his own 
poetic way. “ He has repeated liis experience of the air-flight again 

1* Mr. S. Boy in his edition of Raghu XIII. 

“ In this last act of S3knntaia we have a graceful picture of the ap-* 
pearance of the earth viewed in perspective from the celestial car of 
MStali. ** Mr. Xeith in Histoi?y of Sanskrit Drama page 159* 
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in the “ Lost Ring. ” The king exclaims in surprise, "See, O Mitali, 
what a wonderful spectacle the world belo'w presents ! As our car 
is alighting, the peaks of the mountains ( as yet invisible ) seem to 
have suddenly sprung up in our view, land seems to be coming out 
in succession one after another from the mountains. The branches 
and the trunks of the trees have become manifest, and the rivers, ' 
which appeared like a meagre whitish lining, have at once become 
vast. Ah, what a wonderful scene ! ” ' ^ 

All these may seem to be a very ordinary thing to us, the people 
of the 2oth century, the age of seience, but to a man of Kalidasa’s 
time, it must have been an Uncommon and extra-ordinary pheno- 
menon. 


Now, learned readers, let me clear myself of the blame of being 
partial to India lor singing songs of her past but unauthentk, so to 
say, glory, by pro^■ing to you from internal as well as external evi- 
dences, the existence of machinery moving both on earth and in air. 


The Puspaka Vimana of the Ramayaria is well knowm. Ravaua, 
the King of Ceylon, had one very nice aeroplane which he had 
snatched away from his half-brother Kubera= the Lord of Tibet. 
After that, we find mention of a wooden elephant propelled from in- 
side like the wooden horse of Troy, in the work of Bhasa of the 
and century A. D. used in duping away King Udayana from out 
of his kingdom. Near about that century, Brhatkatha mentioned 
the lonians i. e. Greeks as very famous artists. This is what Mr. 
A. B. Keith says about it ( in his History of Sanskrit Literature page 
85, H. S. ) “ Moreover it was pointed out that Yavanas appear in the 
as artists, as excellent makers of coticks and eimi of aerial 
■machines, an idea reminding us of the fame of -the treatise on 
Mechanics of Heron of Alexandria. ” V 


After this, we find the glowing picture of‘ the world below 
given by our poet, viewed in perspective from the flying cars 
(Raghu Kill. Sand Sakuntala VII. 8). More convincing and conclusive 
is the information supplied to us by Bapa, the court poet of Srihansa 


1. English-rend^ring of Sloka 8tl» of VII Act of Saknntal^ Eoy*s Edition. 








